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New York. | 


LAMPERTI, 
Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene sae | 
treiter, Stagno, P_.::.: :ioni, at, Harrie, <2 
Sedanstrasse besten. 











THE MISSES ADELINA - AND 
HORTENSE HIBBARD, 
CONCERTS AND MUSICALS. 
Instruction in Voice and Piano. 
| Studio: 1672 Broadway, New York City. 








Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. | 

New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 

South 18th Street. Summer Residence: Beeston, 


“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my on/y representa- | 
tive, and I a all eee desiring to study with 


me to be prepar 
Dresden, Sedamstrasse 17. G. B. LAMPERTI. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, | 
155 East 18th Street, New York. 


The voice formed and developed ; the art of sin 
ing te ught; method after the purest Italian schools; 
a bad voice made good, true and beautiful. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 


TENGR-CRATSNIO AND CONCERT 
8 East 22d Street, New York. 


HENRY T. FLECK. 


Conductor Harlem Philharmonic Society of the 
City of New York. 
Address : 100 











est 125th eee, New York. 


FRIDA ASHFORTH, 
Vocal Instruction. 
185 East 18th Street, New York. 


Miss FRANCESCA ORNSTEIN, | 
Pianist. 
Instruction. Leschetizky Method. Also Chamber 
Music Classes. 
Studio: 147 West Tist Street, New York. 


MR. and MRS. CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 9ist Street. New York. 


MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 
Vocai Instruction. 
Studio: 18 West 60th Street, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST--TEACHER, 
186 West 12th Street, New York. 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
Baritone. 
Voice Culture. —art of Singing. 
Carnegie Hall, Rooms 808-804. 
Mail address -: 101 West 


sth Street, New ¥ York. 
SAMUEL MOYLE, 
Basso Cantante. 

Oratorio, Concert, Musicales. Vocal Culture— 
Italian Method. Tone placing and reparation a 
speciaity. Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Miss ELIZABETH BOYER, 


Contralto. 
Concert, Song Recitals, also Vocal Instruction, 
33 West 26th Street, New York. 


JULIUS LORENZ, 
Conductor Arion Society. 


Instruction: Piano, Composition, Voice. 
East 128th Street, New York City. 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic ‘Singing, 
































Oratorio Goa Concert, Ore. 
Studio: Bi ve., Mondays and Thursdays. 
Residence cule At Nach 


417 West West 28d Street. New York. _ 


NATHAN GANS, 
Pianist, 


Pupils in Pine, Theory and Virgil Method. 
Studio: 165 West 48th St., New York. 


MARIE MILDRED MARSH, 


ist. 


Pian 
Will take a limited number of pupils. 
Steinway Hall. New York. 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
py — on = of —y “ye 4 
study of chureh anil anll Fy trai inin ing of boys’ 


—T Address: 44 West 20th Street, New York. 
Mr. TOM KARL, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Residence—Studio: 18 West 75th Street, New York. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor South Church (Dr. Terry’s) and Direct- 

or of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction 

Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 


Miss MARIE LOUISE TODD, 
Pianist—Teacher of the Piano. 
Address : Studio 8, Horton Bid; 

142 West 125th Sirect, New York. 
ua wiES Tani ie plans pletion ef lee oad 
and my confidence her Boilies ys a teacher of 
instrument. 1 rn. M » ay 
Mus. OGDEN CRANE, 

Voice a a 
ITALIAN gf Tn 
Studio 4, 3 East 14t Yo New York. 


CHAS. ABERCROMBIE, 
Solo Tenor and Singing Master. 
Pupiis prepared for , Oratorio, Concert or 
Church. References: rothy es Charlotte 
de Leyde, Marie ayy Neal McKay, & 


Vocal Studio: The Alpine. 
38d Street and Broadway, New York. 


LILLIE a’Angelo BERGH 
School of Singing. 
Studios: The Albany, 52d St. & B’dway, New York 
Famous method for Voice Development. OPERA 
ORATORIO and CONCERT. Naftve’s accent in 
Italian, German, French and English, SUMMER 
SCHOOL for Teachers and Profess‘onal Singers. 
Correspondence Invited. 
































/Miss EMMA HOWSON, 


Vocal Studio, 
96 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Mondays and Thursdays, 2 to40 clock. 
Tuesdays and Fridays 10 to 4. 


/CARL Le VINSEN, 
Authorized representative of the 
FLORENZA D’ARONA Method. 
124 East 44th Street, New York. 











ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction. 


104 Clifton Place, Jersey Cit 
Chickering Hall, Ne 


ort: 





CARL FIQUE, 


Piano, Harmony and Composition. 
Studio: 539 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





/_Mr. TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 


American Baritone. 
Oratorio, Concert and Song Recitals. 
Studio: 501 and 502 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Teacher of the Eminent Artists EMMA 
MARIE ENGLE. 18 Irving Place, New 





UCH and 
ork. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


Pianoforte Instruction. 
Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method. 
Studio: Nos. 402 and 408 Carnegie Hall. 


PAUL TIDDEN, 


Pianist. 
314 East 15th Street, New York, | 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, | 


CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
IANO AND COMPOSITION, 
Address 70 West 9th Street, New York. 


HERMANN SPIELTER, | 


With the New York College of Music (Lambert’s). 
Piano instruction. Specialty: Harmony and 
Composition. 69 Seventh street, New York. 


CHARLES HEINROTH, 


Organist Church of the Ascension. With the 
National Conservatory. Instruction, Organ and | 


Harmony. 
12 West 1}th street, New York. 


FERDINAND DUNKLEY, 
Piano, Organ, Harmony and Composition. 


Lecture Recitals. 
St. Agnes’ School, Albany, N. Y. 




















Mr and Mae. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Instruction in Singing. 
69 West 54th Street New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d Street, New York. 


GERRIT SMITH, 
Organist and Conducto or. 
Studio: 68 East 52d Street ; South Church, Madi- 
son Avenue, cor. 38th Street, New York. 


EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 
Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 W. 15th St. 
esidence: 1 West 87th Street, New York. 


WILL C. MACFARLANE, 


Concert Organist. 
Organ Recitals, Instruction in ~ ‘er Playing and 
usical eory 
Address All Souls’ Church. 
Madison Avenue and 66th Street, New York City. 


DELAVAN HOWLAND, 
Choral, Orchestral and Operatic 
Conductor. 
Can be engaged by Amateur Societies. 

















VICTOR HARRIS, 


Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 


Studio: The Alpine, 
55 West 38d Street, New York. 


| HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 


Instruction in Pianoand Theory of Music. 
| Studio for non-resident pupils: Steinway Hall | 
| Personal address: 318 East 150th Street, New York | 


Mme.MARGHERITA TEALDI, 
Highest Voice Culture. 


| Room 207 ae Building, 
Broadway and 38th Street, New York. 








FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 


Voice Culture. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York. 
New York Season, November 1 to May 1. 
Denver (Col.) Season May 10 to October 1, 1898. 


| E DWARD MAYERHOFER, 
Piano Instruction. 


MUSICAL COURIER, New York, or 
76 Buena Vista Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 








EMILE ANDREW HUBER, 
Solo Pianist and Accompanist. 
Instruction—Voice and Piano. 
12 East 15th Street, New York City. 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin School. 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing. 
Residence and Seudio $ 
535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 
Pupil of tne celebrated 
ME. RENZA vb’ARONA. 
Oratorio and i Game Soprano—lInstruction. 
256 West 71st Street, New York. 


WILLIAM H. BARBER, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction 


Studio: Steinwa Bet. 
w York. 














Miss GRACE GREGORY, 
Contralto. 
Authorized Teacher of the BOUHY METHOD. 
421 West 57th Street, New York. 


J. PIZZARELLO, 


Concert Pianist, 
With the National Conservatory. 
For particulars address 
50 West %th Street, New York. 





Address 38 East 10th Street, New York. 
PERRY AVERII.L—Baritone. 


Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
220 Central Park, South, New York. 





GEORGE FLEMING, 


Baritone, 
Concert and Oratorio. 
West 34th Street, New York. 








CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 


FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, 
Voice Culture and Singing, 
121 West 42d Street, New York. 





Address: 2271 11th Ave., near 1784 ‘St, New York. 
M. I. SCHERHEY, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Cours —Craterto—Copeere paar. 
Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con- 
servatory in Berlin, 149 East 2ist st New York. 


7 Ya) 
SIEGMUND DEUTSCH, 
Instructor of the Violin. 
Pupil of and highly recommended by Jacques 
Dont, the great violin pe tagogue. 
String Orchestra Class meets Mondays. 8 P. M. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York. 








MAX BENDHEIM, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio 98 Fifth avenue, New York. Reception 
hours 11-12. Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday, Satur- 


day. 





Studio: Stenson Buildin 
1 East 


PAOLO GALLICO, 
Pianist, 
Pupils accepted. 
, Room 15. 
Street, New York City. 





A. FARINI, 
Vocal Studio, 23 Irving Place, New York. 


Reception hours: 2 to 4 P. M. 
ENRICO DUZENSI, 


ta Tenor. 
for voice culture. Good 





Will accept Res s 
voices cultivat: contract. 
East 83d Street, near Lexington Avenue. 


Edw. Mollenhauer College of Music. 


The eminent violinist Ep. MOLLENHAUER, Director. 


Mr. Peroli and Miss Clarmont, Piano. 
Dr. Cortesi, Singing. 
W. F. T. Mollenhauer, Violin and Harmony. 
Hans Dreher, Painting. 

RAPID PROGRESS GUA 


RANTEED. 
1668 Lexington Ave. (near 105th St.), NBW YORK. 








SOPHIA PRIESTLEY, 
Piano Instruction. 


MARIE PARCELLO, 


Contralto. 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 





6 East 47th Street, New York. 


E. A. PARSONS, 
Pianist and Com Tr, 
Knickerbocker Building, 
Broadway and 38th Street, New York. 








THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 


Conducted _ b: 
and 


= sits Consags and Oratorio; 


SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 


EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
ARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 


also Piano 
nstruction. 





AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 
Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
FP. & H. CARRI Directors. 





Mrs. WADSWORTH-VIVIAN, 
Soprano. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Church Musicales. 
Vocal Instruction. 


New York Conservatory of Music, 
112 East 18th Street, New York. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT. 


VocaL INSTRUCTION. 


| The Strathmore, Broadway and 52d Street, 
New York. 


A. VICTOR BENHAM, 
Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c. 
163 West 12ist Street, New York. 


RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist. 
Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor- 


ner 5th avenue and 29th Street. 
| Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York. 








LEO. KOFLER, 
Voice Culture. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul's Cha 
Trinity Parish, New York. Author of “The 
| of Breathing. ” “Address by mail 29 Vesey Street. 


| Mr. 





MISS NORA MAYNARDGREEN, 


| 
| 
| Vocal Teacher, 


Studio: 420 Fifth Avenue New York. 
| Summer Studio, Paris. 


| SAMUEL BLIGHT JOHNS, 


Tenor. 
Concert, Oratorio, Musicales. 
113 West 115th Street, New York City. 








Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 


Pianist, Musical Talks, 
Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski, of Berlin, and 


specially recommended by him. {nstruction. 
406 Union Place, Elmira, N. Y. 


ALBERT GERARD-THIERS, 











Vocal Studio, 649 Lexington Avenue. 


Lessons resumed September 3. 
Classes formed—voices tried— arene ¢ 2to 4 P.M. 


PLATON BROUNOFF, 

Composer and Conductor of Modern and Classi- 
cal Music. Répertoire study with singers. Con- 
ductor of New York Choral Society. For Dates 
and Terms: 29 St. Mark’s Place, New York. 


J. ELDON HOLE, 


Tenor, 








Vocal Instructor Convent St. Elizabeth. 
Tone Production and Singing. Monda ° and 
Thursdays. 51 E. 117th St., cor. Madison .. N. ¥. 


ADELE LEWING, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher. 
Leschetizky Method). 


( 
Address Steinway Hall, or Studio, 
%6 Bifth 4 Avenue, New York. 








F. W. RIESBERG, 
Solo Pianist and "Accom 
Instruction—Piano, Organ— Har 
Studio: 9 West 65th Street, 
With the New Yor« College of Music. 


Sicnor GIUSEPPE DEL PUENTE, 


The Baritone. 

a and Concerts. 

ortheast corner 16th and Chest- 
nut Streets, Phila, Pa. 


MARY E. SCOTT, eieniaenl Pianist. 
DORA B. SCOTT, Contralto. 


Concerts, Musicales, (pocupstene. Pupils accepted. 
2% West 42d Street, New York. 


nist, 





8) 
Vocal School : 











Miss HELEN LATHROP, Soprano. 
Miss ELISE LATHROP, 


Mezzo Soprano and Pianiste. 
36 East 62d Street, N New York. 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIAN I, 
Voice Culture. 
128 West 39th Street, 
New York. 


LENA DORIA DEVINE, 


Vocal Studio: 
186 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Lessons resumed October 1. 
Applicants received daily from 9 to 5. 
Visitors admitted to pupils’ lessons Friday 
mornings. 








Mme. 








Miss M. LOUISE MUNDELL, 
Teacher of the Voice—Italian School. 
Studio: 77 New York Avenue, Brooxlyn, N. ¥. 
KATE STELLA BURR, 
Instruction—Piano and Organ. 


peceeane. Song Interpretation. Organist- 
r 


director Grace M. E. Church. 
133 West 83d street. New York. 








EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 


Vocal Instruction. 

For Terms, &c., address 
110 Lexington Avenue, New York. 

Mme. HENRIETTA BEEBE, 

Vocal Instruction. 
Residence Studio: 226 West 44th Street, New York. 
Pup'ls received daily from 11 to 1 o'clock. 
Mme. LOUISE GAGE COURTNEY, 

Teacher of Singing. 


Hints About My Singing Method.” 
1211-1215 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Miss MAUD MORGAN, 
Harpist. 


Author of * 











18 Livingston Place, New York. 

















Maus. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


The Strathmore, 
Broadway and 52d Street, New York. 





MACKENZIE GORDON, 
Tenor. 

Concert and Musicals. 
est 


Oratorio. ical 
Address: 62 West th Street, New York City 





WALTER HENRY HALL, 
Conductor Oratorio Club, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
wis ist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, 

e ork. 
For terms for Pandactiog address St. James’ 
Church, Madison Ave. and 7ist St., New York. 





CARL BERNHARD, 
Bass-Baritone—Oratorio and Concert. 
Vocal Studio: 157 East 47th Street, New York, 
“He sings most tastefully, and, what is more, 
knows how to use Ats voice as well as ¢hose of his 
pupils."—Georg Henschel. 





ERNST BAUER, 


Teacher of Violin. 
Address: 179 East 64th Street, New York. 





ARTHUR WHITING, 
Teacher of in repatorte and Concert 


st. 
Steinway Hall, New York. 





LAURA CRAWFORD, 
Assistant Organist of the “ Old First” Presbyterian 
Church of New York. . 
Professional Accompanist and Pianist. 
Studio Work a Specialty. 
The Montevideo, 
Seventh Avenue and 54th Street, New York. 





HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
Com T-Pianist. 
Pupils received eS ’ —, Peer Piano 
Studio: 817-816 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





Mrs. HARCOURT BULL, 


Pianist. 
Pianoforte Instruction. 
113 West &4th Street, New York. 





J. JEROME HAYES, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, 
between 18th and 19th Streets, New York. 
‘enor soloist for three years at the Church of the 
vine Paternity, Fifth Avenue and 45th Street.) 





Mrs. ALEX. RIHM 
(Mezzo Soprano). Voice Culture. 
Mr. ALEX. RIHM, 


Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
Studio; 286 South 5th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





WALTER H. McILROY, 
Tenor. Oratorio, Concert, Salon. 
Brooklyn: 588 Madison Street. 
New York: Care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





Miss LULU A. POTTER, 


Paris. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








COMPRENEZ BIEN ave CHAQUE FOIS 
DES LECTEURS EST 


QUE L'ATTENTION L 
PPELEE SUR VOUS AU ,MOYEN D’UNE 
ANNONCE, CELA VOUS PREP 


ARE UNE RE- 
SERVE D’ELEVES POUR L’AVENIR. 


FASHIONABLE BOARDING PLACE 
FOR MUSICIANS. 


MADAME LIVINGTON-DEDEBAT, French Musi- 
cian. Well-known, well recommended, Artistic 
Relations. Centre of Paris. Entire house. Superior 
table. Comfortand care. Chaperonage. French 
and Italian Conversation. 

30 rue de la Bienfaisance, near St. Augustin. 





PAUL LHERIE, 
The Celebrated Baritone. 


hi in 


107 Ave. Henri Martin, PARIS. 
COMPLETE COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 
Languages—Music. 
Daily Lectures by leading French authorities. 
Theatre—Operatic roles in caste. 
Mme. PAQUET-MILLE, Directrice. 





MARIE ROZE, 

Complete artistic preparation — French, 
English, Italian. Pose of Voice, Gesture, 
Répertoire. 

THEATRE FOR PRACTICE. 

Hearings in costume before artists, press 
and managers. 

64 rue de la Victoire, Paris. 





Opéra Comique. Italian Opera. T' 
National Conservatoire, Paris. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
Italian and French Methods. 
69 rue de Douai., Paris. 





NEW YORK—Continued. 








THE STAATS PIANO SCHOOL, 
487 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
HENRY TAYLOR STAATS, Director, 


offers the greatest me to piano students. 
Opens September 1. Send for circular. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Falcke 
ks a. German and Span Address, 
16 avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


COLONEL HENRY MAPLESON, 
Director Société Internationale de Musique. 
Man. and A tf 4 C Artists. 
Advies and chery ishoreaiion tor celta 

COLONEL MAPLESON, 
157 Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris. 
Cable address : “ Impresario, Paris.” 








FRANZ BELLINGER, 
Baritone. 
Vocal Instruction. Opera, Concert, Oratorio. 
Mending of Breaks. Style, Lam i-Milan Method. 
Address: Indianapolis, Ind. 


Miles. YERSIN, 

AUTHORS OF THE 
PxHono-Ru#yYTHMIC METHOD FOR FRENCH Pro- 
NUNCIATION, ACCENT AND DICTION. 
Tue Parker, 1238 W. 89TH St. New York. 








Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, 
Teacher of Theoretical Branches. 
Applications for tuition must be made by mail. 
Personal interviews Wednesdays, after 2 P. M. 
Studio: 49 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


ROYAL STONE SMITH, 


Baritone—Vocal Instruction. 

Sole authorized representative in America of the 
celebrated BouHY Method and for the past three 
years instructor of Mme. LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 

Carnegie Hall, 57th St. and Seventh Ave., 
New York. 








CULBERTA MILLETT, 
Vocal Instruction, 


318 West 56th Street, 
New York. 





CHAS. A. KAISER, 
Tenor—Opera, Oratorio and Concert. 
ocal Instruction. 
$22 Second Ave., near 19th St., New York. 


CONRAD WIRTZ, 


Solo Pianist and Accompanist. 
Teacher of Piano, Harmony and Theory. 
2166 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
Engagements desired for Concerts and Musicales. 





ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF, 
Conductor and Teacher of Singing. 





Soprano. ihe ot 8 c = 
Vocal Instructor at Peace Institute, 196 Fifth Avenue, “The Commonw i 
Raleigh, N.C. New York. Mondaysand Thur a” 
Mrs. CARLYLE PETERSILEA, | J.J. BERGEN, 
Solo Tenor. 


Teacher of the Pianoforte, 
110 West 8th Street, New York. 





FRANK DOWNEY, 
Baritone. 
Voice Placing, Specialty. 
Studio: 539 Paiton Street, Brooklyn. 
Send for Circular. 


Second Collegiate Church, New York ; Washing- 
ton Street Synagogue Newark. For engagements 
address 185 West 44th Street, New York. 





J. HARRY WHEELER, 
Voice Production and the Art of Singing. 
Voices educated strictly in the /talian school. 
Teacher of Mme. Eleanore Meredith, Mme. Abbie 
Carrington, Harry J. Fellows and others. 





Studio: 81 Fifth Ave., cor. 16th Street, New York. 





SPECIAL ANNOUNCETIENT. 








SIX PIANO 


RECITALS, 


BY THE 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL 


IN NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN. 


Pree Tickets and full particulars 
29 W. 15th St., New York. 


can be had by applying to 
riRS. A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 








THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 

SAMUEL EPPINGER, 

MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 
PIANO. Virgil and Leschetizky Methods taught. 
Organ, Violin and all Orchestral Instruments. 


VOCAL. Theory, 
Chamber Music, Ensemble Playing, &c. 


Catalogues Free on Application. 


ssisted by the most artistic and com- 


assi 
Biresten, petent faculty. 


Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, 





MADAME TERESA TOSTI, 
Concert Singer. 
Special method of Voice Training after the physi- 
cal rules of the Theory Helmholtz. German Lieder. 


Preparation for Concert and Opera. 
236 Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris. 





Special Study of Répertoire. 
SONGS, ROLES, TRADITIONS. 
French, Italian. 


Mi. JULES ALGIER, 
Experienced Chef d’Orchestre. 
Professeur de Répertoire. 
9 rue Demours, Paris. 





P. MARCEL, 
Professeur de Chant. 
Auteur du Guide du Chanteur. 
14 rue de Rome, Paris, France. 


Tous les mois, auditions publiques d’éléves con- 
sacrées aux grands compositeurs, qui eux-mémes 
viennent accompagner leurs ceuvres. 





Mr. LEON JANCEY, 
Du THEATRE L’Opton, PARIS. 
Declamation, Facial Expression, Dramatic Art. 
Professor of French pronunciation for the princi- 
1 teachers of singing in Paris. In New York 
ember 2. Studio: 43 West 56th Street. 
Paris : 8 rue Ampére (B’d. Malesherbes). 


M. FIDELE KOENIG, 
Cuer DE CHANT A L’OPERA. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
54 rue de Ponthieu, Paris. 


Mme. ARTOT DE PADILLA, 
(DESIREE ARTOT), 
89 rue de Prony, 
Parc Monceau.) PARIS. 





FRANCE. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
St. Germain en Laye. 


MADAME SALOME, 
21 rue du Vieil Abreuvoir. 








WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 
8 rue Clement Maret. MME. TALGUEN. 
American comfort ranteed the ig 4 round. 
Not a stopping place, But a Home. Bells, Elevator, 
Bathrooms, Light. 


Mr. BERNARD HEMMERSBACH, 
Concert Pianist—Professor. 
German and French Schools. 





hach ot 
t. 





RUDOLF PANZER, 
Pianist and Composer. 
Formerly Principal Professor 
Specialty: Pr ion for Co Se" s 
pecialty : eparation for meert Playing. in- 
terpretation Beethoven, Schumann, Brahms, &c. 
Speaks English, French and German. 
236 Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris. 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 
1 Regisseur de la Scéne de l'Opéra Comique, 
Stage Practice. In Caste. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 











M. GEORGES HESSE, 
School of Piano. 
Maison-Musicale, 35 rue des Petits—Champs, Paris. 
Musical Dictation and Harmony Exercises daily. 
Frequent Public Auditions. 





EUGENE GIGOUT 
Organist of St. Augustin, Paris. 
ORGAN SCHOOL. 
FOUNDED IN 1885. 68bis rue Jouffroy. 
Study of the Masters—ancient and modern. 


Grand Cavaillé-Coll Organ for use of students, 
Lessons in class or separately Oct. 1 to Aug. 1 








DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian method. Complete couise. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 

80 rue &t. Petersdourg. 





Muse. EM. AMBRE-BOUICHERE, 
School for Singing. 
Voice Placing, on, Mise-en- 
scéne. Private ms, Classes, 
Pusiic Concerts Every Monts. 
74 rue Blanche, Paris. 


MARIE SASSE, 


Officier d’Instruction Publique. 
Del 





ra, Paris. 
Creatrice of Tannh&user and 1’ Africaine. 
Study of Répertoire: French and Italian. 
Specialty made of correct emission of the voice 
and its restoration. Mise-en-scéne 
3 rue Nouvelle, PARIS. 


JULIANI, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 


French and Italian repertory. Concert and Ora- 
torio. Theatre in studio. Mise-en-scéne. 
(PARC MONCEAU), 48 rue Fortuny. 





M. MANOURY, 
Professor de Chant, 
Private Lessons—Class Exercise—Acting. 


18 rue Washington, s 
Near Arc de Triomphe. 


M. DUBULLE, 
Professewr de Chant, 
85 Rue d’Amseterdam, PARIS. 
Eighteen years Grand Opéra, Paris. 
French and Italian School. Mise-en-Scéne. 


M. ADOLPHE BEER, 


ROFESSEUR DE CHANT 
28 rue Duperré, PARIS. 








SPECIALTIES: 
Good Emission. Conservation of the 
Voice. Articulation and Phrasing. 


Large and Noble Style. 








FRAU SELMA NICKLASS- 
KEMPNER, 
Concert SINGER. 


Professor of Singing at the Stern Conservatory. 
Formerly Vocal Teacher of Crown Princess 


Stephanie of Austria. 
Von DER HEYpDsSTR. 4, BERLIN, W. 


MISS MARIE GESELSCHAP, 
PIANIST, 
Address, 1 Leopold street, Munich. 








Address care Pleyel et Cie., 22 Rue R 


Practical School. Singing. 


MISE EN SCENE IN PRIVATE HOME. 


M. and Mme. LURBAU-ESCALAIS, 
for fifteen years in Paris Grand Opéra. 
52 Faubourg St. 





Honore, 
near rue Royal, la Madeleine, Champs-Elysees. — 





Madame BERTRAMI 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPARATION 
4 SPECIALTY. 

ITALIAN METHOD. 
121 avenue de Wagram, 
PARIS. 








Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 
Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York. 





Cc. B. HAWLEY, 
Composer, Conductor—Vocal Instruction. 
Special training for Concert, Oratorio and Church 


Choir. 
New Studio : 261 Fifth Ave., cor. 28th St., New York. 


HORACE H. KINNEY, 


Accompanist. 


| Carnegie Hall, 57th Street and 7th Ave., New York, 





“A Faulty Technic is the Common Cause of the General Failure of Piano Players."’ 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL AND SCHOOL OF PUBLIC PERFORMANCE, 


A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 


The Technic-Klavier provides a new, 


Playing than is possible by an 
1898 (Instruction in German an 
Jan. 24 and 2. 
or English) 


English). 


superior and thoroughly scientific means of both Technical 
and Musical development, and at the same time insures 
other means of study. 

Examination and Entrance 
Hours, 10 to 1 and $8to6. Prospectus descriptive of Methe 
sent free. Personal explanations of same daily, 9 to 6. Interviews 


far more rapid and sure progress in Piano, 
New Term begins on Wednesday, Jan. 20, 

ays, Monday and Toesday, 
and Instrument (German 
with Director by 


appointment. Berlin, Potsdamer Strasse (Private Str.) 121 K. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











UR Productions of the present year are 


the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 


in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 

profession and the public. 








2. CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. 














STERLING fates 


High Standard 





of Construction. 


@S.DERBY, CONN. 





NEW YORK,—Continued. 








Mr. BRUNO S. HUHN 
(Corsisonte Trinity ——aa 


ist and Accom st. 


Studio: 312 Madison Avenue, near 424 Prost, 
New York City. 





CHARLES JEROME COLEMAN, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Organist Church du Saint (French P. E.) 
Advance payment of = 44 uition net le 
Studio: 19 16th Street, New York. 





THOMAS F. SHANNON, 
Cones Lg Regiment Band. 
Estimates solicited. 
Brooklyn Office: 589 Fulton Street. 
New York: Care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





AUGUST WALTHER, 


Teacher of Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint, Form, 
Instrumentation. ss “ . 
ven' 


Ton Yeok: meet tale Mums Covnmn. 
EUGENE CLARKE, 
Vocal Culture and Artistic Singing, 
234 West 428d Street, New York. 


Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING. 


0, 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicales, Oratorio. 
Address: The “ Lenox,” 2 West 36th St., New York. 











WALTER JEROME BAUSMANN, 
Vocal Instruction and Choral Conductor. 
26 Hast 23rd Street (Madison Square), New York. 


Miss RAGNHILD RING 





Pupils accepted. 
“a Brooklyn : 519 56th Street. 
New York: THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


LOUISE VESCELIUS SHELDON, 





0. 
Pu: na, 
Concerts and Muslenles. Voice wy 
Address 158 West 54th Street, New York. 

Eusa Vow Yetre’s Vocat Scxoot, 

Receiving eens votes pet ‘pe 10 to 2 P. M. 
From inn: stage fin ocal—Regular 
Regular course, four hon Wieck touch Class 
ani Private Lessons,” } 


Apply for qycepertes. 
‘ise ‘on West Sith Strost Mew York. 





FRANK E. WARD, 
errs Organist and Accompanist. 
eg 
121 East Street, How York. 





VICTOR BAILLARD, 
Baritone. 


Concerts, Oratorio, Musicales. Soloist Christ 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Carnegie Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave., New York. 


FELIX JAEGER, 
Conductor of Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 112 East 18th Street. New York. 


Miss EMMA THURSBY 
will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Vocal Studio: Carnegie Hall. New York. 
Receiving days at studio Monday and Wednesday, 
10 to 12. Residence : 34 Gramercy Park. 











SIGNOR G. CAMPANONE, 
Opera, Concert, Vocal Instruction. 
1489 Broadway, New York. 


GRIFFITH E. GRIFFITH, 


Baritone 
Oratorio, Church, Concert and Voice Culture. 
Studio: 120 West 97th street, New York. 








THE VENTH COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
127 Schermerhorn street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mr. Carl Venth, principal violin department ; 
Mrs. Lydia K. Venth. principal piano department’ 


Mrs. JENNIE KING-MORRISON, 
Contralto—Concert Soloist. 
Address care THOMAS & FELLOws, 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 








EMMA K. DENISON, 
Vocal Instruction. 
188 Fifth Avenue, Hardman Hall, New York. 


Mme. OLIVE BARRY, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Certificated authority of the elder Lamperti. 
“ Re Ep ym NEw zone, Jan. 11, 1897. 
“I shall glad see an a ou 
may send me.” . AUGUSTIN DALY. 
Studio: The Oakland, 152 West 49th St., New York. 











2a Park Street, Boston. 





MYRON W. WHITNEY, 


Vv 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 
= nn Music Hall, Boston. 








Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING. 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. 





Muze. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


Vocal Instruction. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


HOMER A. NORRIS, 
Harmony, Gounterpot gat Composition. 
Pierce Building, Boston. 








Mr. & Mrs. H. vnc a SLACK, 
L Sopran Bass- ton 
nntiiie eae Reotesha-dieahin Musicales. 
Studio~- 131 Tremont Street, Boston. 





Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 
Delle Sedie } Yersin Sound System, 
Vocal Art. French Language. 
409 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 


VAN VEACHTON ROGERS, 





7 Park 
Daudelin Schbol of Music, 
n. 





FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. 


CARL FAELTEN, DIRECTOR. 
Private and Class Instruction. 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 


Miss AAGOT LUNDE, 
Contralto. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Trinity Court, Dartmouth Street, Boston. 


ELIOT HUBBARD, 


Tenor. 
Oratorio, Recitals. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 
Vocal School of Music. 
The Oxford, Boston. 


Miss GERTRUDE GARDINER, 
Virgil Method of Piano Playing. 


First teacher in Massachusetts to obtain certificate 
from Virgil School of New York. Steinert Hall. 


Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 


Organ and Harmony. 


Large three manual organ in studio. 
218 Tremont Street, Boston. 


THE VIRGIL CLAVIER SCHOOL of Boston. 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION ONLY. 
Virgil Method taught. 


H. 8S. WILDER, Director 
355 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 
a 


rpist. 
Boston Symepony Orchestra, 
usic Hall, Boston, Mass. 


























THE DAUDELIN SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC, 


JOSEPH EMILE DAUDELIN, Director. 
7 Park Sones, Boston, Mass. 
Fall term opens September 7, 1897. 


Mr. JAMES W. HILL, 


Teacher of Piano and Organ. 
114 Chestnut Street, HAVERHILL. Mass. 


BENJAMIN T. HAMMOND, 


Vocal Instruction. 
4&2 Main Street. WORCESTER, Mass. 


Mr. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 
TENOR—181 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Soloists and Teachers. 

Mrs. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 
SOPRANO-—2 West 42d Street, New York City. 


CLARA L. SMITH, 
Solo Pianist and Accompanist. 
Instruction—Piano and Harmony. 
200 West 88th Street New York. 




















TOBIAS WESTLIN, 
Piano, Organ, Harmony. 
Brooklyn Studios : 
Sackett Street, 3922 McDonough Street, 
New York address: Mason & Hamlin. 





VICTOR CLODIO, 
the 
Vocal and Operatic Studio 





I German and French. 
Meee, ast teak Bercee tow York. 


FLORENCE BUCKINGHAM 
JOYCE, 
Accompanist. Coaching a Specialty, 





Address 30 East 23d Street, New York. 


Boston. London, England. 
CLARA E. MUNGER, Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Teacher of Singing. Academy for the Higher Development of 


Pianoforte Playing. 
ey and anyone! | yy . PADEREWSKI. 
‘or prospectus apply to the retary, 
- % Elgin Avenue Lenten, w. 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 
and the Aésthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., London. 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers, 
and Stammerers, 
18 EARL’s COURT SQUARE, LONDON, S. W. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 
Established by the Corporation of London, 1880. 
All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 








taught. 
Improvisation, Accompan ing, i Singing, 
Sight Readin (instrumental), oral, Orchestra 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Secon 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 


ca tae oe 64. to £4 148. 6d. per term 
of twelve weeks. 4 


iv’ . 
Staff of 130 Professors. Over 3,500 Students. 
Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
full particulars of the Secretary. 
pedtoanecdoninnr® HILTON CARTER Secretary 
Victoria Embankment, London, E. c. ‘ 





The Berta Grase-Thamason School for Piano 


Studios, Brooklyn: 


300 Fulton Street and 61 Tompkins Place. 
Mme. Berta Grosse-Thomason was educated by 
and was preparatory teacher for Franz a 
rlin. 


MADAME MORIANI, 
Private Academy for Voice Training 


AND SCHOOL FOR OPERA. 





Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
and the Zstheties of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 


The Art of Acting taught by M. VERMANDELE. 


17 Rue de Treves, BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 


FLORENCE. 
UMBERTO LAMBARDI, 


5 Via Rondinelli (Pension Andreini) 
Formerly assistant instructor in the Delle Sedie 
school at Paris. Specialty: Voice production and 
correction according to the celebrated Delle Sedie 
method. Pupils prepared for concert and opera. 
Stage practice and operatic ensemble. Terms 
moderate. 


‘CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


WoLrr. 


Germany : Berlin am Flottwellistrasse 1. 
Cable Address : Musikwolff, Berlin. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscri 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bec nD 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole re mtative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carrefio, Mile. Kleeberg, Mlle. 
Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Eugen 
d’ Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 


Prinet: ncy for Music Teachers. 
wy. for Catalogues. 








GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 Sth Avenue, New York. 


EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice, 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 





FREDERIC REDDALL, 
Voice Production and Art of Singing. 
Church, Concert, Opera, Oratorio. 


Studio: Pouch Gallery, 
No. 345 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mr. PARSON PRICE, 
Voice Culture. 
22 East 17th Street, New York. 
“I can confidenily state that Mr. Parson Price’s 
knowledge of the voice, both male and female, and 
his style of singing, entitle him to a high rank 
among teachers.” MANUEL GARCIA. 


SERENO R. FORD, 
Piano, Organ, Theory, 
Stamford, Conn. 
MISS BELLA TOMLINS, 
R. A. M., London, England, Contra!to. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Musicales. Vocal Instruc- 
o20 Lexington Avenue, New York; @ Sixth 
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BERLIN mnagguessaas OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE 17, February 26, 1898. 
N the course of an experience of more than twenty 
years I have gradually acquired a well founded dis- 
trust against the production of the so-called wonder chil- 
dren. I have seen so many really gifted young creatures 
go to pieces and never attain the goal for which they had 
been predestined by nature by being dragged before the 
footlights night after night, when they ought to have been 
in bed; by having their young nerves racked through 
excitement, when those very nerves should have been 
nursed and steeled for future use by wholesome sleep. 
The latest specimen of the wunderkind wreck is Otto 
Hegner, who, handsome youth that he is, has lost all 
nerve and will in all probability never be heard again in 
public; or, if he should do so after all, it could only be as 
a patched-up, artificially mended pianist. 

All this and the similar fate of Eugéne d’Angremont 
came to my mind as I trotted over to the Bechstein Hall 
a week ago to-day to hear the ten-year-old pianist Felicia 
Reifmann, the latest wunderkind that has come to the 
fore. She is a pupil of Professor Barth, and I wondered 
why this sturdy master, who is averse to anything and 
everything in the way of sensational exhibition, should 
have given his consent to this concert. But when I heard 
the little miss of ten and saw her rubicund, plump little 
figure, which was in accordance with her precocious but 
quite healthy piano playing, and when I was informed 
that this exhibition was to be only a single one, al- 
lowed in order to procure the means for further study, I 
understood all, and was glad that the hall was so crowded 
with a paying, fashionable audience. Surely some of 
these rich folks will now be sufficiently interested in this 
really talented child to make further public appearances 
unnecessary and to secure the child’s welfare financially 
until she can come out some day in the not very distant 
future as a full fledged, mature artist. Sie hat das Zeug 
dazu, as they say in German; for little Felicia Reifmann 
is not only pianistically wonderfully gifted, but she seems 
also very musical, and in such pieces as the Chopin F 
minor Nocturne and the introduction to the Mendelssohn 
rondo capiccioso she showed a musical taste and feeling 
far beyond her tender years. More precocious still is her 
technic. She tackled the Mendelssohn rondo itself at a 
pace which I did not think she could carry through to a 
successful ending; but she did so nevertheless, and had 
enough left at the close to finish up the passage in broken 
octaves in lively and brilliant style. Truly here is a child 
with a great future, and I trust she will attain it. 

Miss Meta Lippold, who assisted at this concert, has a 
fair coloratura voice, and seems quite musical; but by 
the unusual proceeding of playing her own accompani- 
ment upon the piano she hindered her tone production, 
and her voice seemed smaller than it very likely is. 

The assistance of a small sized mixed chorus from the 
forces of the Royal High School of Music, who sang under 
the direction of their teacher, Prof. Ad. Schulze, did not 
do much toward raising my esteem for that institute as a 
disseminater of vocal culture. They sang Mendelssohn’s 
ridiculous setting of Heine’s exquisite little cycle of poems 
called “Tragedy.” Imagine a mixed chorus singing the 
words “O fly with me and be my wife,” which, if sung at 
all, should be uttered only by one male voice. Mendels- 
sohn’s setting stands in E major; the said chorus, how- 
ever, started on an F major triad, the cacophony of which 
in consequence of false pitch was perfectly distressing. 
Professor Schulze beat time with a huge stick, and such 
large gestures, as if he were commanding a battalion of 
singers. He should take a few lessons in chorus conduct- 
ing from his friend Siegfried Ochs. 


*-_ * * 


The same evening saw me at the hind part of a piano 
recital given by Giinther Freudenberg at the Sing- 
akademie. He is a very young man yet, who plays with a 
zeal and an alacrity as if he liked it. In reality he has a 
very good technic and a certain brilliancy of tone (though 
his touch is by no means always good) that I think he 
will some day become a rattling good piano virtuoso. I 
mean a piano virtuoso whose rattling is good. Of truly 
musical qualities I found comparatively little to admire in 





His reading of the arietta from the Beethoven Op. 111 
Sonata (J had missed the first movement and also the 
| Schumann fantasia, for which omission, under the cir- 
cumstances, I felt rather grateful) was very dry. The 
| Chopin F sharp major Nocturne and G minor Ballade 
were performed in a matter of fact and not very poetical 
style, while in the Chopin concert allegro the young 
pianist, for the reasons above described, shone to far better 
advantage. 

I stayed to hear a group of Russian piano pieces, of 
which only Sapellnikoff’s “Elfentanz’ was known to me. 
The other three were novelties, which, however, were not 
of overwhelming musical merit. These were two pieces by 
G. Karganoff (“At Twilight” in E minor, and “Lullaby” 
in E major), both very trivial and not original in inven- 
tion, and a study in F major by A. Kopylow, which 
sounded like a weak imitation of Henselt. 


* * * 


The ninth and last but one of the Nikisch Philharmonic 
concerts had a stunning program, the order of which I 
should, however, have liked to have heard reversed. The 
G major symphony of Haydn (the thirteenth one in the 
Breitkopif & Haertel edition) is perhaps as charming and 
pleasing as any of the master’s works of this genre, but 
coming after the fantastic symphony and Tschaikowsky’s 
B flat minor piano concerto, one has lost the musical 
naiveté which is necéssary to enjoy at its fullest a work 
so pure and beautiful, but so harmless and unspiced. 
Even the musicians themselves do not usually play the 
simple as attentively after the complicate, as they do vice 
versa, and such was also the case at this Philharmonic 
concert. 

Berlioz’s fantastic symphony, on the other hand, was 
a superb piece of orchestral reproduction. It was played 
for the first time at these concerts, and consequently stood 
for the novelty which one is wont to expect. To you 
and to me it was no novelty, however, for we have heard 
the work a good many times under Theodore Thomas, 
the older and the younger Damrosch, and likewise from 
Nikisch, with his at the time matchless Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. I have also heard the work twice here from 
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The soloists for the tenth and last of the Philharmonic 
concerts of this season will be Lilli Lehmann and 
Concertmaster Anton Witek. The latter will perform the 
Brahms Violin Concerto and the Lilli will be heard in 
an aria from Gliick’s “Armida’” and Weber’s “Oberon.” 
The orchestral numbers will consist of the Schubert un- 


finished symphony and the following Wagner selections: 
Bacchanale from “Tannhauser,” Vorspiel to “Parsifal” 
and overture to “The Flying Dutchman.” 

* * * 


Of Miss Marie von Unschuld I spoke in my last week’s 
budget. I since learned that formerly she was a pupil of 
Leschetizky, but that of late years she has been studying 
at Weimar with Stavenhagen, who is more and more 
making himself a good name as piano teacher. I heard 
from Miss Unschuld with satisfaction the Beethoven 
Andante favori and the D minor Sonata, from op. 31. 
The Adagio of this work was especially well performed. 
Very crisp and clean was also the rendering of the Bach- 
Saint-Saéns B minor gavot. On the other hand, the read- 
ing of Schumann’s “Des Abends” was blurred by two 
bad slips of memory. I have often before noticed that it 
is just the so-called easy pieces—those which the per- 
former thinks he or she knows so well that they don’t 
need to look them over—that it is just these in which they 
slip up, and it serves them right. 

** * 


I have so often written about Ludwig Wuellner, his re- 
markable style of delivery and his lack of singing voice, 
that I don’t need to repeat myself. I would not have 
gone to his “popuiar” Lieder Abend at the Singakademie 
for his Schubert and Brahms songs, for | know just how 
he does sing them, but the program contained some new 
Lieder by our ex (?) court conductor Felix Weingartner, 
selections from his op. 22, and settings to poems by Gott- 
fried Keller, and these I went to hear. Let me say right 
away that my curiosity was well rewarded, for I found 
these latest Lieder not only very interesting and thor- 
oughly musical, but they are also much more natural and 
fluent in invention, less stilted in style, and even the 
harmonization, without being less recherché, is at the 





the Royal Orchestra under Weingartner’s direction, for 
it is one of his favorite chevaux de bataille. While, how- 
ever, he makes more of an orchestra virtuoso piece of it, 
as he is apt to do with most anything that is brilliantly 
orchestrated and always works for effect, Nikisch gives 
you more of the inner meaning of it, and his reading is 
by far more intense and suppressedly passionate. That 
Nikisch is disregardful of the mere outside effect is 
demonstrated clearest through the fact that he makes no 
pause between the “March to the Scaffold” and the final | 
Songs d’une nuit de sabbat, which he performs attacca, 
thus depriving himself of the chance of never failing ap- | 
plause after the most gruesomely effective movement of | 
the entire symphony. He had it, however, at the close of 
the work, and I must say it was as deserved as it was 
enthusiastic. 

There was still another one who scored a big success 
at this concert, and that was the young Russian pianist 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch. I was right when, after the first 
hearing of this then nineteen years old pupil of Lesche- 
titzky, I proclaimed him as one of the coming geniuses 
of the piano. He has since then “arrived,” and London 
as well as St. Petersburg, Vienna, and last, but by no 
means least of all, Berlin has subscribed to this judgment. 
I make no further mention of Gabrilowitsch’s technic, for 
that equipment is self-understood in a modern virtuoso. 
I must say, however, that few of those I have heard of 
late years have it so evenly and surely developed, and 
still fewer make use of it less showingly and simply as a 
means to an end than does Gabrilowitsch. What dis- 
tinguishes him from several others I can mention is the 
fact that with ardent and thoroughly musical tempera- 
ment he combines a refinement and a reserve which mark 
him at once as one of the most artistic interpreters on 
the piano one can hear. In this respect he tries to 
emulate Paderewski, for whom Gabrilowitsch, as I had 
a chance to glean from repeated conversations, has an un- 
bounded feeling of admiration. If there is one work in 
che entire literature that can stand the refined and yet 
so suppressed energetic treatment of the Slavic virtuoso 
better than any other, it is Tschaikowsky’s B flat minor 
Concerto, a fantasia for piano and orchestra far more than 
a regulation piano concerto. It is one of those works 
that one can love and admire despite its many faults and 
even deformities. If you had heard Gabrilowitsch play 
that beautiful slow movement, with its perfectly exquisite 
dance intermezzo, in a manner that would make the angels 
cry with envy, you would understand what I mean. The 
audience surely felt the same way as I did, for they over- 
whelmed Herr Gabrilowitsch with applause, not to men- 
tion some laurel wreaths, and at the stunningly brilliant 
close the young man was called out more than half a 
dozen times amid vociferous tokens of enthusiasm. 
Modestly, however, probably on account of the usual 
length of a Nikisch program, he declined to play an 





Mr. Freudenberg, Jr. 





encore. 


| in Kurfiirsten Strasse. 


same time less gesucht. These songs are an enrichment 
of modern vocal literature, and I perfectly agreed with 
the audience which redemanded the charming songs, 
“Schifferliedchen” and “Doppelgleichniss” and the very 
characteristically declaimed “Lied vom Schutt.” 

Musikdirector Julias Spengel, of Hamburg, 
panied admirably. 


accom- 
= & 


On Wednesday evening, the 23d, Mr. Boise had a per 
formance of some of the new works of his class at his home 
Our Ambassadress, Mrs. White, 
Mr. and Mrs. Jackson, Captain and Mrs. Allen, Mrs. Uhl 
and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. McKibben, Professor and 
Miss Barth, Dr. and Mrs. Jedliczka, Professor and Mrs. 
Klauser, Mrs. Crane (the pianist-composer), Mr. and 
Mrs. Sabine, Mr. and Mrs. Vice-Consul General Brock, 
Mrs. Dickson, Mrs. and Miss Cottlow, Mrs. Gustavus 
Arnold, Charles Dyer, Miss Molt, Mr. and Mrs. Con- 
sul-General Goldschmidt and daughter, Mr. Percy Martin 
and Mr. Howells were among the guests. 

The following was the program: 


Fantaisie for violin and piano..............+. Mr. Bassett 
he composer and Mr. Butler. 
Four songs for soprano.........-.-.++++++ Mr. Williams 


Miss Jung 
Romanza for violin and piano.............. Miss Visanska 
The composer and Mr. Visanska. 
Two songs Gal SUBCURM SG 66 666K 5 605 66.09% ces Miss Melville 
Miss Liebiing. 
Nocturno for piano. . / 
Fantaisiestiick........ j 
Miss Visanska 
Three songs for soprano...........-.-.0+: 
Miss Adler. 


Mr. Biggerstaff. 
Sonate for violin and piano...............- 
The composer and Mr. Butler. 

All of the above young composers have appeared at 
previous performances, with the exception of Miss Visan- 
ska. She has long been known as the most gifted piano 
student in Berlin, but her creative ability has only begun 
to assert itself. This romanza shows fine feeling and gen- 
uine creative power. Miss Visanska exhibited her won- 
derful finger facility and musicianly qualities in her play- 
ing of the two new things by Brockway. The young lady 
gives a piano recital in the Singakademie on March 14, 
and I am sure she wil! strike fire. 

Mr. Bassett’s fantaisie shows progress. It 
naturally sequential than his sonata played last winter, 
and offers moments of great beauty and power. 

Mr. Williams’ four songs are not at all commonplace, 
and one of them is a gem. Miss Jung sang them very 
musically. Her voice is not large, but it is pure and 
sympathetic. Miss Melville’s two songs, sung by Miss 
Liebling, an exceedingly musical young lady, were warmly 
received. 

Mr. Schneider’s three songs are distinctly individual, 


Mr. Brockway 


Mr. Schneider 
Mr. Schneider 
Miss Melville 


Sonate for piano 


is more 
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Ss season has aroused the utmost 
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and were beautifully sung by Miss Adler. Mr. Schneider’s 


sonata, as compared with his last work in this form (for Scherzo, C sharp minor..... 


violin and piano), shows the fruits of honest study. The 


Serer rere 


Des Abends. 


Variationen iiber ein eigenes Thema............-- Brahms | and his tone, 
ste e eee eeecereretenes Chopin sonority as well as character in attempted forte passages. 


though sweet and refined in piano, lacks 


*_ * * 


young man has original ideas, and possesses a fine feel- 
ing for color. 

Marguerite Melville’s sonata is a remarkably ripe work 
for an eighteen-year-old composer. In her case the usual 
allowances because of sex are not necessary. Her ideas 
have unusual virility, and her thematic treatment of them 
is bold and original, although never without clear sig- 
nificance. 

* * * 


Akos von Buttykay, a handsome young Hungarian, and 
likewise a pupil of Stavenhagen, gave a piano recital at 
Bechstein Hall Wednesday evening. He is not one of the 
strong kind of male performers, but rather a refined and 
graceful pianist. These qualities shone in the very selec- 
tion of his program, which read as follows: 


Praludium and Fugue, C sharp major............... Bach 
Sonate, E minor, op. 90.............2..0. Von Beethoven 





Aufschwung. 
Warum 

Grillen. 

In der Nacht. 
Fabel. 
Traumeswirren. 
Ende vom Lied. 
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Both the gayest prelude and fugue from Bach’s “Well- 
Tempered Clavichord” and the most amiabie and graceful 
of Beethoven’s larger sonatas found an adequate and really 
pleasing as well as finished reproduction under the nimble 
fingers of Akos von Buttykay. In the sturdier and espe- 
cially in the mentally more intricate ones of the Brahms 
variations upon a D major theme of his own, the young 
Hungarian, however, was a trifle disappointing. Neither 
depth nor physical power are his distinguishing traits, 








Miss Dora Kochler, from Dresden, who produced a 
decent, but by no means a remarkable mezzo voice, with 
a dark, almost an alto timbre, could not greatly interest 
the audience or the critics in a concert of her own. Ina 
group of songs by Rubinstein, among which was also the 
setting to Heine’s “Tragedy” (a far superior one to that 
of Mendelssohn for mixed chorus), Miss Kochler evinced 
neither musical feeling nor powers of expression and in- 
telligent delivery. 

What did interest me at this soirée was a performance 
of Robert Kahn’s op. 5, his first violin and piano sonata 
in G minor, with the composer at the piano and the 
violin part authoritatively performed by Prof. Karl Halir. 
Of the second sonata I reported favorably on two previous 
occasions when I had a chance to hear it, but the first 
sonata was an absolute novelty, and in so far a great 
surprise to me, as in invention I found it mach more 
spontaneous and more original than the later work of the 
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same genre, and the thematic workmanship as well as 
perfect command of the form are as excellent in the first 
as they are in the second sonata. Robert Kahn is one of 
the most talented as well as most conscientiously work- 
ing of the young German composers. 

*-_ * * 

Last night that Meissonier among modern reproductive 
artists, the Parisian pianist, Clotilde Kleeberg, gave a 
strongly attended and equally applauded Schumann- 
Chopin popular piano recital at the Philharmonie, of 
which the following was the program: 
Novelette, F major, op. 2!1.. 
Novelette, B minor, op. 99. 


Arabesque 
Blumensttick 


.. Schumann 


Etude, C sharp minor, oP. bg 

Etude, F minor, op. 25. on 
Mazurka, A flat, op. 59 
Nocturne, E flat, op. 55 
Variations, B flat, op. 12....... 
Impromptu, G flat,  ) ee | 
Fantaisie, F minor, op. 49 

Miie. Kleeberg looked and played charmingly, and al- 
though the Philharmonie is through its vastness and 
acoustic properties not the most favorable place for a 
piano recital, she never forced the tone of her instrument. 
Most congenial to her temperament and the limpid style 
of her delivery were the B minor Novelette and the 
Blumenstiick of Schumann. The “Humoreske” is a piece 
which I cannot swallow in its entirety, even if it is played 
by a Kleeberg. It ought to be served up in sections. 
Schumann had no more humor than the proverbial 
Scotchman, hence this “Humoreske,” which is made of 
bits and patches, sounds to me just as an American crazy 
quilt looks. Well, let it go at that. 

Miss Kleeberg’s Chopin is, as one of the most talented 
of all American girls who was my neighbor at this con- 
cert, remarked, just like her Schumann, viz., charming 
and delightful, but not deep. That is speaking of it on 
the whole. The first prelude in C minor was too fast; it 
lost that seriousness and breadth it should have. The 
second one in B major was very charming. The etude 
in C sharp minor lacked just what the first prelude did. 
It was perfect, however, in regard to notes and shading. 
The one in F minor she was obliged to repeat. The 
Nocturne in E flat I like more smoothly played, not so 
jerky and rubato. The variations were very fine. The 
Impromptu I didn’t like; it was too fast to allow of bring- 
ing to the listening ear the consciousness of the ever 
changing harmonies and the middle portion seemed to me 
almost cruel at times. The fantaisie was the best played of 
the Chopin selections, and its beautiful main theme was 
sung upon the piano with most exquisite tone. 

Miss Kleeberg who, after the Schumann numbers, had 
already responded with one encore, the Traumerei, was 
after the Chopin half encored no less than three times, 
and gave to the hungry audience first the F sharp major 
Impromptu, then the A flat waltz, op. 34, No. 1, and 
finally the Mazurka, op. 50, No. 2. 

No pianist is a greater personal favorite in Berlin than 
Clotilde Kleeberg. 


** * 

The following musical guests sat down to the most 
Lucullinarian ninth Philharmonic dinner, which took 
place last Sunday at the tastefully decorated and most 
hospitable home of Director and Mrs. S. Landeker: Mr. 
and Mrs. Hermann Wolff, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Wolff, 
Dr. and Mrs. Jedliczka, Professor and Mrs. Gernsheim, 
Professor and Mrs. Halir, Kapellmeister and Mrs. 
Rebicek, Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Petschnikoff, Arthur 
Nikisch, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, E. E. Taubert, Dr. Castan, 





Mrs. and Miss Kleeberg, Mrs. and Miss Koch and the 
writer. 
** * 
Moritz Mayer-Mahr and Willy Burmester are report- 
ing success from their joint concert trip through Scandi- 
navia. 


* * 


Miss Rose Ettinger met with success at Breslau and 
Koenigsberg, and is now concertizing in the Netherlands, 
which trip will wind up at Liége on March 18. On March 
24 and 25 Miss Ettinger will be the soloist of the Ham- 
burg Philharmonic concert and preceding public re- 
hearsal. 

** * 

Miss Leonora Jackson, the American violinist, scored 
a brilliant success at a recent London Queen’s Hall sym- 
phony concert, and will appear as soloist of the Lamou- 
reaux concert at Paris on March 15. 

* 


* * 


From Cologne I receive an invitation for the first per- 
formance of Berlioz’s “Les Troyens,” which double night 
opera will be given there under Prof. Arno Kleffel’s direc- 
tion on March 30 and 31. 

. 


* * 


A more beautiful and a better fitting criticism upon 
Paderewski’s pianism I have never read than the one 
which the Leipsic paper Die Redenden Kuenste published 


| last week from the pen of no less an authority upon the 


subject of piano playing than Prof. Martin Krause. 


* * * 


On Tuesday afternoon I had the pleasure of hearing a 
couple of Julius Klauser’s Milwaukee young lady pupils 
play the piano. Miss McCord performed the slow move- 
ment and the final rondo from the Chopin E minor Con- 
certo in a clean cut and rhythmically methodic style. 
She has a neat technic and a pleasing touch. Miss Ricker 
gave me the first actual hearing I have so far had of Mac- 
Dowell’s ‘Tragic Sonata.” The work was known to me 
only from reading, and the impression I gained after now 
physically hearing it in a very nearly adequate repro- 
duction, intensified the sincere admiration which it forced 
from me when I studied it. It is really a big, noble and, 
in the first and slow movements, almost tremendous 
work, orchestral in colors, and, despite its modern aban- 
don in thematic treatment, from abstruseness; co- 
herent, logical and mindful of form. Truly, I must say, 
I consider MacDowell’s “Tragic Sonata” the most impor- 
tant work for piano which has so far been produced by an 
American composer. 


free 


* * * 


Felix Weingartner is busy upon the composition of three 
one-act music dramas, the subjects of which he has tran- 
scribed in free style after A2schylus. This trilogy is based 
upon the following three subjects: “Agamemnon,” “The 
Death Sacrifice” and “The Eumenides.” Upon the invi- 
tation of the Richard Wagner Society at Mannheim 
Weingartner will read the dramatic poem of his trilogy 
before the members of that society in March. 

The first novelty which Director Hofpauer intends to 
bring out with his new operatic undertaking in the Theater 
des Westens fall is Camille Saint-Saéns’ opera, 
“Phryne.” 


next 


s. + * 


A musical exhibition is planned for Berlin, to be held 
from May 7 until August 12, at the Mess Palast, in Alex- 
andrine street. Half of the proceeds are to be given 
to a fund for the erection at Berlin of a monument to 
Richard Wagner. The hereditary Princess Charlotte of 
Saxe-Meiningen, a lady strongly devoted to the Wagnerian 
cause, has accepted the protectorate of the exhibition, 
and Count Hochberg will officiate as its ee = 
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dent. but the locality chosen is in a 


This promises well; 
part of the city that is not usually frequented by the swell 
people of the town, and makes me doubtful as regards the 
financial prosperity of the affair. 


* * * 


Max Bruch is just busy putting the finishing touches 
upon the orchestration of his latest composition, a worldly 
oratorio, for chorus, solo voices and orchestra, upon the 
subject of Gustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden. The 
text was written by a Protestant minister named Haken- 
berg. Those who have had a chance to hear or see por- 
tions of the score affirm that this latest work of the sex- 
agenarian belongs among the freshest and most inspired 
of his creations. The first performance of “Gustavus 
Adolphus” will take place at Barmen on May 25, under 


the direction of the composer. 


» og 


Bizet’s “Carmen” will be newly studied with a partial 
change of the usual cast and newly mounted at the Royal 
Opera House. Bungert is now busy there with the re- 
hearsals of his music-drama, “Odysseus’ Return,” which 
will be brought out in March, and is to be preceded by a 
complete repetition of the ““Nibelungen Ring” cycle of 


Wagner. 


*- * * 


Of musical Americans I met during the past week I 
may mention Mrs. Helen Jackson, of New York, and 
among the callers at THe Musica, Courier’s Berlin 
office was Miss Rezia Hesselberg, a very promising young 
violinist from Russia and a pupil of Joachim, who per- 
formed for me the entire Bruch G minor Violin Con- 
erto in a style that left no doubt of her eminent talent. 
Frau Bielenberg, of Berlin, was her able accompanist. 

A. K. Virgil called. This benefactor of the piano stu- 
dent intends to have his Practice Clavier manufactured 
here in Berlin in future, as the demand for his instru- 
ments is rapidly increasing in England and Germany. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the young Russian pianist, who 
scored such a big success at the last Philharmonic Con- 
cert; F. C. Hardon, of St. Paul’s School, Garden City, 
L. I.; Miss Marguerite Melville, pianist and composer, 
from New York, also called. O. F. 





BERLIN MUSIC NOTES. 

Mrs. Flora Scherres-Friedenthal’s piano recital at the 
Singakademie was interesting inasmuch as the program 
contained pieces which do not often figure in the con- 
ventional concert schemes. Tschaikowsky’s Variations, 
op. 19; Sgambati’s Toccata, op. 18; Hollaender’s “Lied,” 
op. 52, for the left hand, and Gernsheim’s “£Zolus,” 
59, are all compositions that deserve a more frequent hear- 
ing. Mrs. Friedenthal seemed more at home in these 
modern works than in Beethoven’s Sonata, op. 111, for 
which she seems intellectually lacking. Her technic is 
fluent and accurate. 

I have just received the program of the concert that 
Miss Bertha Visanska announces for March 19 at the 
Singakademie, with the assistance of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Miss Visanska is to play two concertos— 
Beethoven, G major, and Rubinstein, D minor—and three 
unaccompanied soli—Impromptu, F sharp, Chopin; Im- 
provisation, MacDowell; Etude, G flat, Moszkowski. 
The American contingent here is awaiting the concert 
with unusual expectancy. 

Mrs. Cadwallader-Guild, the well-known American 
sculptor, is just finishing a life-size bust of Professor Dr. 
Joachim. The artist has approached her task with lov- 
ing reverence, the result being a work which shows soul 
in every plastic line. Unlike the vacuous journeymen of 
her craft, who work with one eye on the patron’s pocket, 
Mrs. Cadwallader has not confined herself to producing 


op 
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merely a striking resemblance, but has ataia to per- 
petuate the master’s character as expressed in the varying, 
mobile lines of his face. The unsymmetrical eyes, soft 
mouth and expressive brow demonstrate that the sculptor 
values truth above tradition. That means much in these 
days of platitudinous art creations. 

Many young American musicians intend to return home 
in the summer. Some of those already making prepara- 
tions are Mrs. Bassett, New York; Mrs. Butler, Omaha; 
Miss Newman (for a short visit), San Francisco; Miss 
Asher, San Francisco; Miss Liebling, New York; Miss 
Free, Davenport; Roy Lauer, Rochester. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 


San Francisco Symphony Society. 


The musical energy of this recent organization is com- 
mendable. It is a permanent orchestra, only established 
within the past two years, and now under the direction of 
Fritz Scheele. who replaced Gustav Hinrichs, the first 
conductor, now in New York at the National Conserv- 
atory. 

At the concert of March 10 the Symphony Society gave 
the following program: 


Re NE IR dg WS o 2 cece ces (snsennaene Wagner 
Camesrtn, Viele, 6 GUROR iy icc dence ccsiccecesesoven Bruch 
Symphony, OP. Q...-0eecceecceecceeeceeesceeeseees Goetz 
OB RPE I iter Bach 


CASE DNs evi scbedpedcivicvecerte Tschaikowsky 

The soloist was Henri Marteau. 

March 24 Ernest Lent, of Washington, D. C., will play 
Saint-Saéns ’cello concerto. 

Musical Art Society. 

The Musical Art Society will give the second concert 
of this, its fifth season, Thursday evening in Carnegie 
Hall. The program is unusually interesting. 


Penitential Psalm, De Profundis................ di Lasso 
Pw EP ee Harmonized by Burney 
(Melody from the fifteenth century.) : 

ee WI oc xi dicns'anaeesave¢ve as whcceseeeens Vittoria 
De PEE DOME. crcnrivpencescoencssens Vittoria 
Cherubim Song (Russian church song..... Bortnyansky 
Abend auf Golgotha (for eight voices and 

ES eat EET ne a von Othegraven 
Te re errr Handel 

(Arranged for string orchestra by Bachrich.) 

Ich Will Dich Lieben, Meine Krone........... Cornelius 
Sn 5. oe Sbps0-1 oe coccccegeneroers aan’ ui 


The Two Roses. 
Spring Delight. 
eS ik 553.0 ccannteaercdineaues oan Brahms 
The concerto will be given for the first time in this 
country. It was written by Handel for four violins, and 
arranged for a large string orchestra by Bachrich. Four 
concertmasters, Messrs. Mannes, Schmidt, Kaltenborn 
and Marus, will play in the orchestra. 


Harold Eilgas. 


Master Harold Elgas, the talented pupil of Frank G. 
Dossert, sang with great success at a concert given re- 
cently in Cheney Hall, Manchester, Conn. The following 
are some press notices: 


The boy soprano, Harold Elgas, gave for his first num- 
ber “O For the Wings of a Dove,” and at once his hearers 
took him to their hearts. His last number, “ Sancta 
Maria,” by Faure, with ’cello obligato, was exquisite.— 
Hartford Times. 





Everybody fell in love with Master Elgas. When he 
appeared for his first number, “O For the Wings of a 
Dove,” he presented a most attractive figure clad in the 
white and black vestmens of a choir singer; and the first 
full clear notes of his voice, with his unassuming, easy 
manner, captivated the audience at once. He was per- 
sistently encored, and was greeted with applause on every 
subsequent appearance. One of his most pleasing songs 
was “A Country Lassie,” by his teacher, Frank G. Dos- 
sert.—Hartford Courant. 





Harold Elgas, the wonderful boy soprano, captivated 
the entire audience by his song “O For the Wings of a 
Dove.” There was a storm of applause, long and loud. 
Master Elgas is a fourteen-year-old boy, but his voice is 
as sweet, rich and clear as the most beautiful songstress. 
—Manchester Herald. 


JOSEPH JOAGHIN: SCHOOL 


os Violin ete eo 
STRING QUARTETTE AND ALL BRANCHES OF INSTRUMENTAL, 
ENSEMBLE AND CHAMBER MUSIC. 
Conducted (with his authority and advice) by his pupil, 
Miss GERALDINE MORGAN, 
ASSISTED BY 
Mr. PAUL MORGAN and other Artists. 
First Term begins November 1, 1897. 
For particulars address 
Mr. PAUL MORGAN, 


Carnegie Music Hall, 
56th St. and Seventh Ave., ¥ *W YORK. 
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PRELUDE No. 4, Opus 28, CHoprIn. 


Wann sah ich casey bleichen See der ewig schweig. . . . 
In fliehender Ferne, 

Unter des Mondes modernden Schleier? 

Und due Weiden, 

Die leidohnmachtig sich neigten 

Uber die Ufer! 

Und ihre traurigen Traume verschinegen? 


* * * 


Wann sah ich den See und die Weiden? 

Wann sah ich den Sie und die Weiden? 

. Immer Jennes beleichen Schweigen in mir horen— 
Und das Herz voll der verschwiegenen Traume 
Traurigen Baume: 
Und mein Herz voll traurig schweigender Traume. 

HE above lines are the thoughts of the Greek Cristo- 

manus, vorleser to the Queen and professor in the 
University here. I remember that I promised to give you 
one of these little spontaneous expressions written in a 
fleeting moment after hearing the Chopin preludes. 
Another which he has written describes op. 28, No. 6, 
which he has called “Solitude,” and which he compares 
to a lonely high-towering cliff overlooking the far spread- 
ing sea. I recalled this promise when I sat listening to 
the “ Chopin evening” of Sauer after that great triumph 
he won in his first concert this season in the Grosser 
Musik-Verein’s Saal, where he received an ovation equal 
to any paid there to any great artist. 

I wish he could learn a little more of the “ Still Schwei- 
gender Traume” when he plays some of the Chopin 
poetry. If his eye should ever happen to fall on these 
lines I wish he might sit and think about them a little. It 
seems hard to believe that Sauer is not a poet, and harder 
yet to understand why he persists in choosing Chopin to 
demonstrate that he does not or will not express the 
poetry from the soul of the sensitive, suffering Pole, who, 
I am sure, would often shudder could he hear how some 
of his tenderest passages are handled by the modern vir- 
tuoso. 

Sauer, however, does have his poetic moments, but he 
oftener chooses to dazzle us with technical display, and 
perforce must sacrifice the soul of the whole composition 
oftentimes. No one plays Mendelssohn’s “Auf Flugeln 
des Gesanges” as he can. It is only Chopin that he selects 
to hide and conceal his poetic feeling. But I like his 
method, and I prophesy that he is destined to become one 
of the greatest teachers or exponents of the Deppe 
method, that master teacher who is always the theme of 
Miss Fay’s enthusiastic pen. 


* * * 


Messchaert is soon to give another concert here. He is 
wise not to spoil his voice by operatic singing, and of all 
modern concert singers he seems to me the most inspired 
—an inspiration which is never marred by an untrue in- 
tonation, nor by any defects in vocalization generally—a 
consummate artist who has forever associated his name with 
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the greatest songs of the greatest masters. His last con- 
cert was crowded to the doors with enthusiastic listeners, 
and their vociferous applause elicited many encores. 


* * * 


You have all read in your morning paper of Mark 
Twain’s reading here. Mr. Clemens is one of the most 
thoroughly appreciated Americans in Europe. I scarcely 
ever make a journey anywhere here that I do not see a 
translation of “ Innocents Abroad” in the hand of some 
delighted traveler. The hall was filled with the elite and 
aristocracy of Vienna society. The Princess Josefa and, 
I think, Stephanie, and the Princess Lichtenstein, Countess 
Zichy and many other noble families were among those | 
noticed there. Also our new American Consul, Mr. and 
Mrs. Tower, and Mr. Chamberlain, the military attaché, 
who are all fast becoming very popular in Vienna, and 
under whose protectorate the reading and concert were 
given. 

What a healthy moral nature the humorist must have! 
How can a bad conscience laugh or how can an ill- 
natured mind, poisoned with its subtle venom, excite our 
risibles and expand our features with smiles and pure fun? 

Seest thou a man with no music in his soul he, too, 
is only fit for wiles, for treasons and for spoils. (My 
Shakespeare is not at hand, hence I cannot be responsible 
for the correctness of the above.) This is what I thought 
when I looked at Mr. Clemens’ simple, naive face and 
listened to his droll humor. That “incongruity is the 
philosophy of a laugh,” as Sydney Smith declared, was 
never more plainly demonstrated ad absurdum, one might 
say. His droll apology for his bad German accent, his 
story of the watermelon and his witty play on the word 
when he remarked that on arriving in Vienna and find- 
ing the streets all torn up to lay new water pipes, he 
thought they were going to plant watermelons, and the 
encore, where he described his second poetical inspiration 
on beholding the fauna of Australia—the kangaroo and 
other animals with unpronounceable names, calculated to 
produce poetical sensations especially as to rhymes—were 
among the best things of the evening. 

As most of it was in English, I was surprised to see 
how well a foreign German audience could follow him 
and how quick they were to seize the salient points of his 
merry jests. The applause was vociferous, and our hon- 
ored countryman retired at last covered with glory. The 
program which followed consisted of songs from Madame 
Saville, Mr. Gartner, Miss Edith Walker and most ex- 
cellent violin playing by Fritz Kreisler, whose acquaint- 
ance you have made in New York. 

This reminds me to speak of that excellent Ladies’ 
Quartet, Soldat-Royer, at whose concert Mr. and Mrs. 
Clemens and daughter occupied a front seat, especially, 
I suppose, to honor the invitation of Miss Lucy Campbell, 
who plays the ’cello so well and is personally such an 
ornament to the quartet. Miss Campbell is a young and 
beautiful American lady from Kentucky, and seemed to 
receive a very large share in the honors of the evening, 
although Madame Soldat-Royer is by far the superior 
artist of all the four—a scholarly player, with marked 
temperament that is not weakly emotional, but displaying 
remarkably virile qualities both in the masterly vigor of 
execution and the noble strength of her interpretations. 

Of course one sees that the others are in the back- 
ground in comparison, but all are affected by a strong 
sympathy for their leader, and the playing was truly 
characterized by precision, excellent ensemble and re- 
sponsiveness This quartet lately gave another evening, at 
which I could not be present, because I was at Fritz 
Kreisler’s concert, but I understand that Miss Campbell 
made her début in the violin playing this time, and showed 
excellent taste and very good bowing. In the Beethoven 
Streich Quintet, op. 29, Alfred Finger took the second 
viola. In the Clarinet Trio, A minor, op. 114, Marie 
Baumager played the piano. 

Richard Muhlfeld (for the Brahms Clarinet Quintet) 
and Richard Eppstein, son of the eminent Professor Epp- 
stein, of the Vienna Conservatory, for the Dvorak 
Clavier Quintet, op. 81, are announced for other evenings. 

E. Potter FRIssELL. 
[To be continued.] 
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Music in Mexico. 


OFFICE NEW YORK MUSICAL COURIER, } 
Calle de Ortega 28, f 
CITY OF MEXICO, February 23. 1898, 


THe NaTtionaL CONSERVATORY OF Music oF MEXxIco. | 


HE correspondent of THE MusitcaL CourRIER was, on 

his visit to this institution, courteously received by 

the director, Prof. José Rivas, and, in company with the 

secretary, Maximiano Valle, and Manuel Otea, escorted 

through the various rooms of the conservatory, intro- 

duced to the tutors and professors in the various branches 
of instruction and welcomed in the name of the faculty. 

The data given here was cheerfully furnished by the 
secretary, Senor Valle, and assisted by Senor Otea. 

The Conservatorio Nacional de Musica grew out of the 
Socieda Philharmonic del Mexico in 1877, and is a branch 
of the Department of Justice and Public Instruction— 
under the Government of the Republic. 

At present there are about 1,300 scholars attending the 
Conservatory, of which 800 are males and 500 are females. 
The following officers are in charge of the direction of 
same: 

Director, Prof. José Rivas; secretario, Maximiano 
Valle; scribe of the “direccion,” Manuel Otea; librarian, 
Manuel Guitterez. 

The various branches are under the direction of the 
following: 


Singing—Manuel Cisneros, Geunna Tiozzo. 

Piano and Organ—Antonio Carrasco, Francisco Con- 
treras, Julio Ytuate, Julio M. Morales, Virginia Diaz 

Violin—Alberto Amaya, J. Garcia Sagredo, Pedro 
Manzano. 

Viola and Violoncello—Rafael Galindo 

Harp—Manuel Priego. 

Contra-bass—Angel Campillo 

Flute—Librado Suarez. 

Oboe—Jesus Desachy 

Clarinet and Saxophone—Agustin Manriquez 

Harmony and Counterpoint—Melesio Morales 

History and Theory—Arturo Rocha. 

Chamber Music—Pedro Manzano. 

Accompanying—Conception Ruiz 

French—Federico Delege. 

Italian—Alejandro Greco. 

Declamation—Eloisa Agiiero. 

The following methods are used in the various branches: 

Singing—Concone, Busti, Bordini, Brambilla 

Piano—Lebert, Liszt’s technic, Clementi, 
Chopin. 

Violin—De Beriot, Danclare. 

Organ—Lemmens, Bach. 

Steinway pianos were very much in evidence, although 


Heller, 


a few European pianos are still used 

On February 19 the annual commencement of the Con- 
servatory was held and President Diaz, with the entire 
Cabinet, was present. He was accompanied by the Sev- 
enth Battalion and full military band of eighty pieces. His 
entrance was announced by the playing of the national 
hymn by the orchestra of the Conservatory, with the audi- 
ence standing. 


The musical program included Beethoven’s overture, 


“Fidelio,” selections from “Lhegrin,” an aria from 
Verdi’s “Ballo in Maschera,” Third Concerto from 
Beethoven. The first prize was awarded to Sta Con 


ception Avila. 
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The diplomas were distributed by the | 
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Flavie Van den Hende, 


The Beigian ’Celliste. 


Soloist with Thomas, Damrosch, 
Van der Stucken and other noted 
orchestras. 

“That graceful artist. Miss Van 
den } all played three composi- 
tions for the ’cello with delightful 
tone and expression.”—New York 
Herald, April 23, 1897 


STUDIO: 38 West 65th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY 





| President, the national hymn was played and the com- 


| mencement of 1898 was over. 


SoLepap GoyzuETA. 


which she studied under Enrique Testa. Her career 
opened at the Orpheum in San Francisco in 1888, and 
since then she has sung the principal parts in the follow- 
“Traviata,” “L’Africaine,” ‘Trovatore,” 
“Lucia de Lammermoor,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” and 
“Pagliacci.” She sang with Charley’s French Opera 
Company, from New Orleans, last year, and this year was 


ing operas: 


retained by Acaraz Brothers in their light opera and | 


zarzuela productions. 

Her successes of this season were made principally in 
“Los Automatos,” a zarzuela on the “Mountebank” order, 
and in “El Tambor de Grenaderos.” 

She is a great favorite here, and on the evenings when 
she appears a full house is certain. 

The following are the programs of the three “Ritter” 
concerts that are to be given in the Wagner & Leviens 
Salon: 

Frrst Concert, APRIL 13 
Prelude and fugue............ . Bach 
Gavotte ... i Bach 
Fantaisie Chromatique and fugue. . eetea 00 OER 


C.D rr ee Handel 
| Les petits Moulin vent...... Couperin 
Le sappel des oiseaux. . Rameau | 
eR: eee ...Daquin 
SN iy ees okay . Scarlatti 
Sonate Scarlatti 
Seconp Concert, APRIL 20 
| Variations, op. 54.........-. % Mendelssohn 
Beis Fe. B.icccsucs » dain . Mendelssohn 
| Romanza, No. 15. op. 38.. Mendelssohn 
| Scherzo, op. 16........+. Mendelssohn 
Prelude, op. 2...... ..Chopin 
Etude, No. 3.... .Chopin 
Etude, No. 5 : Chopin 
Nocturne, op. 48.... Chopin 
Tarantelle, op. 43...-..-.--- ...Chopin 
Kreisleriana, No. 3, op. 16 ...5chumann 
Impromptu, op. 90... ... Schubert 
I NS, Baia lice cbaKl 00s ah as G Wan palaneene Liszt 
Re rrr rere rT Ter .. Liszt 


Songe d'une nuit d’été Mendelssohn- Liszt 





Tuirp CONCERT, APRIL 27 


| Pet 0 De icx tanes .Grieg 

Allegro moderato 

Andante molto 

Alla minuetto. 

Finale, molto allegro. 
Gavotte et musette. ..D’ Albert 
Two Chansons ea .. Brahms 
Chasse au Papillon.... .... Ketter 
En route (concert etude) ...Godard 
Gavotte, op. 23..... Saint-Saéns 
Siegmund’s Love Song .....Wagner 
SE WS 6 5c ss pb baccces cogheos ..... Wagner 
Tarantelle, op. 6... Rubinstein 

TESCHNER 
Charlotte Maconda. 
Charlotte Maeconda is very busy these days. She has 


been engaged to sing with Anton Hegner, the ’cellist, in 
Albany; also in the Albany Festival, the Brooklyn In- 
stitute Festival, in “The Creation” at Lockhaven, Pa.. 
and with the Arion Society, April 27 


Dr. ION A. JACKSON, 


TENOR. 
ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 


For Terms, Dates, &c., address 
THOMAS & FELLOWS, 
. Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 


Tone Production and Singing. 


The correct Method a specialty, 











| Pupils fitted for Choir, Oratorio and Operatic engagements. 


Studio : 487 Fifth Ave., 92%s6. coz, New York. 





MISS EVA 


HAWKES 


Concert Contralto. 
Inquiries to 


L. BLUMENBERG, 


MANAGER, 
108 Fifth Avenue, 


New York 
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Soledad Goyzueta, born in the City of Mexico, 1860, is 
|} an exponent of the National Conservatory here, after 
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The Trans-Mississippi Exposition. 
OMAHA, March 12, 1898 

HE Trans-Mississippi Exposition portends to be one 
of the greatest ever held in this country. It will 
not equal the World’s Fair, but its managers are straining 
every nerve to make it next in magnitude and importance 
to that mammoth show—literally “the greatest show on 
earth.” It is especially intended to represent the industry 
and culture of those States lying between the Mississippi 








River and the Rocky Mountains, but to include products 
from not only all parts of our own country but from all 
parts of the world. Its scope is the broadest consistent 
with the means at the disposal of its promoters. The fol- 
lowing lines appeared in the Omaha Bee, October 18. 
1896, concerning the Exposition and its music, and con- 
stituted the first blow struck in favor of a musical depart- 
ment to be conducted upon an artistic plane: 

“That great event will be Omaha’s opportunity to im- 
press itself upon the whole country as a city of brains and 
energy, of courage and determination, of judgment and 
executive ability, of legitimate self-pride and worthy ambi- 
It is Omaha’s right to be the art centre of all this 
region. To her midst should throng the people of the 
great West, who desire to play musical instruments, to 


tion. 


sing, to draw or paint, to listen to concerts and opera 
or to study the canvases of the masters. The Exposition 
will bring here the enterprising people of all this region, 
and while they are here they should be convinced that we 
have the facilities for the education of their children; they 
should be made to feel the exhilarating power of an urban 
atmosphere vital with art and music. They should listen 
to performances that would leave memories never to be 
erased. They should have it impressed upon them that 
we have here a real home for music and that there is no 
longer need to go to New York or to Europe except for 
what may be called post-graduate study.” 

Gradually these sentiments came to be appreciated by 
the people of Omaha, and there resulted on the part of 
the public a demand for such a musical department. 

When the Exposition management was organized seven 
heads of departments were appointed. Each man was su- 
preme in his own domain, being held personally responsi- 
ble for his recommendations. This being the case, when 
a manager appointed a man for a place, if the financial 
part of the agreement was satisfactory, he was confirmed 
without debate or postponement. The disposition of the 
music was under consideration last August, and at that 
time was devided between two departments—namely, 
Ways and Means and Concessions. The former was to 
manage all those performances for which special admis- 
sions were charged; the latter, free concerts on the Ex- 
position grounds by bands and other like musical enter- 
tainments. A little time proved this division to be un- 
wise, and the question came up as to how it should be 
consolidated. There was a variety of opinion among the 
board of managers about the subject, and several were 
not in favor of appropriating money for music except 
for bands, which they deemed necessary Exposition fea- 
tures. The matter was largely settled by public opinion, 





for when the public was informed regarding the doubt 
that prevailed, letters were written, resolutions passed 
and a powerful influence exerted by the cultured people 


| of Omaha to impress it upon the Exposition managers 





Vocal Instruction, 


that a musical department was expected that would help 
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to build up the art in the Middle West. As a result of all 
this pressure and also of a larger knowledge of the sub- 
ject, the managers became enthused with the idea of an 
artistic musical department and voted in its favor. The 
whole subject was placed in the department of Ways and 
Means; as subsequent events have proven, a most unfor- 
tunate accident. Since that time an uninterrupted series 
of blunders have followed each other lock-step, and five 
months of priceless time have been squandered. The seed 
time has been wasted and nothing remains but the possi- 
bility of out and out purchase. 

Once the music was firmly established in his department 
the chairman of the Ways and Means Department pro- 
ceeded to nominate for the position of musical director 
an obscure musician at the head of a little conservatory in 
a town of less than 3,000 population in a neighboring 
State, but who enjoyed the distinction of being a per- 
sonal friend, the chairman having migrated from this 
same little town some years ago. The people of Omaha 
were up in arms against the appointment, even the Com- 
mercial Club passing a resolution against it; the appoint- 
ment was held up by the other managers and finally with- 
drawn. As a substitute, an amateur, a resident of Omaha, 
and formerly clerk in a railroad office, but now studying 
music in Europe, was placed in nomination. He was 
held up also and remained in a state of unresolved sus- 
pension until about four weeks ago, when he was suddenly 
taken down and Willard Kimball, of the musical depart- 
ment of the State University at Lincoln, put in his place. 
As enough valuable time had been wasted, and as Mr. 
Kimball was recommended by the chancellor of the uni- 
versity, he was accepted without delay and inducted into 
an office the difficulties of which he is just beginning to 
realize. Mr. Kimball is a thorough gentleman and is 
earnestly trying to make up for the mistakes of the past. 
He has been met by many difficulties utterly unexpected, 
even certain portions of the auditorium needing to be re- 
constructed before it could be used for concert purposes. 
An effort has been made to organize a local chorus, and 
it has been placed in charge of Thomas J. Kelly, a local 
conductor of enthusiasm and ability. At this writing 
about sixty people are enrolled. This scant membership 
is very largely owing to a charge of $5 which is 
made, it being necessary to thus raise the money to pay 
Mr. Kelly for his services. Mr. Kimball is negotiating 
with the managers of several orchestras for services dur- 
ing the exposition. 

Other choral societies are organizing at Council Bluffs, 
Lincoln and other adjacent cities. These will alternate 
with the Omaha society, and now and then the whole 
company en masse on great occasions. 

The Nebraska Sangerbund, a German society of splen- 
did voices, have appointed their annual Sangerfest to take 
place on the grounds during the Exposition, and will 
contribute in not small degree to the interest of the musical 
program. 

Already a large number of choral organizations from 
other cities in the country have signified their purpose to 
attend. Among the number who are expected and for 
whom arrangements are being made is the Apollo Club, 
of Chicago. 

Another interesting feature will be the appearance of 
the celebrated Mormon Choir of nearly four hundred per- 
sons from the Tabernacle in Salt Lake City. This organ- 
ization has been heard east of the Rocky Mountains but 
once, and will be sure to prove a great attraction. The 
members not only join in the typical hymns of the Latter 
Day Saints, but render with rare beauty the best num- 
bers of a strong classical repertory. 

There will be no dearth of instrumental music. Omaha 
has a very competent local orchestral organization, under 





the able direction of Franz Adelman, which will be put in 
requisition for frequent concerts. A number of stirring 
marches and waltzes have been composed for the occasion 
by leading maestros both in this country and abroad. It 
is expected and virtually agreed that the famous Eighth 
Regiment Band of Mexico, which created such a sensa- 
tion when it visited the country some years ago, will be 
sent here by President Diaz to participate. An effort will 
be made to secure the presence of the Marine Band of 
Washington. It is also likely that there will be a congress 
of the leading bandmasters of the country during the 
progress of the Exposition. 

As a piéce de résistance it is proposed to give a grand 
operatic festival during the summer under the direction of 
Maurice Grau. The arrangements to this end have been 
substantially completed. Among the soloists will be a 
number of international fame. Antonin Dvorak, the Bo- 
hemian master, will take an active part, and will render an 


opera of his own composition. 
Homer Moore. 





Adele Laeis Baldwin. 


The Lakewood Times and Journal says the following, in 
regard to the distinguished artist Adéle Laeis Baldwin, 
whose song recital, recently given there, was the most 
pronounced musical success of the season: 

Adéle Laeis Baldwin, who is the solo contralto of All 
Souls’ Church in New York, has a beautiful voice, a 
charming personality. and a pleasing manner of singing. 
She was very happy in her selections. and whether singing 
in French, German or English, her enunciation was so 
clear that her words could be easily understood. Mrs. 
Baldwin was applauded enthusiastically, and kindly re- 
sponded to three encores. 


William Edward Mulligan. 


William Edward Mulligan gave his fifth organ recital 
in St. Mark’s Church, on Sunday, March 6. The pro- 


gram was as follows: 
Siegfried’s Funeral March (in memory of the of- 

ficers and men lost on U. S. S. Maine)...... Wagner 
Soprano solo, The Lord Hath Commanded 

SS 2 Sea ee Mendelssohn 

Mrs. Ida Gray-Scott and male quartet. 
NII ob snacds os <a drv'a Sin ds pac aunle pea eae Schumann 
I I sian + 560s wasenss mbes Neek ne besien Nicode 
Offertory, aria from Marie Magdalene.......... Massenet 
Mrs. Scott. 

MD: ioc ty eee eb LOSE orp DeS STARE hed ol coeas bee Caellerts 
ee SP PET PET Pe Te. eS Bach 
Edwin B. Hughes (pupil of Mr. Mulligan.) 
Organ duet, Fantaisie. C minor.................... Hesse 


Messrs. Hughes and Mulligan. 
The next recital will be given April 3. 


Franz Kaltenborn. 


The following are some of the pleasant things the press 
is saying of Franz Kaltenborn: 


Mr. Kaltenborn. who on several occasions in this city 
has proved himself to be a master of the violin, charmed 
the audience, and was also given an opportunity to respond 
to a double necore. This he did, much to the joy of the 
audience. His way of playing the violin is as modest and 
as business-like as the performance itself is masterly.— 
Yonkers Statesman. 





The violin playing of Mr. Kaltenborn was the feature of 
the evening. and after the Adagio and Perpetuum Mobile 
he was enthusiastically encored. Mr. Kaltenborn is an 
artist on the greatest of musical instruments, and the audi- 
oe singularly cold one—appreciated it—VYonkers 

erald. 


Mr. Kaltenborn is drilling an amateur orchestra here 
that will give a public concert under his direction in the 
near future. Most of the violinists are his pupils. 


The Musarion Society. 


HE Musarion Society gave its first concert Monday 
evening, March 7, in the Central Opera House, and 
all in all it must be said that the new society had a most 
auspicious beginning. The program showed broad, cath- 
olic tastes, it had much that was novel and pleasing, 
and the choruses showed that the society has an abund- 
ance of good material and is decidedly well trained. 
Charles A. Kaiser, the musical director, sang the beautiful 
aria from Mozart’s “Cosi Fan Tutti,’ and was enthusi- 
astically recalled. 
The following was the program: 

Suomi's Song, for male voices..............- Pacius-Mair 
First tenor—Franz Berger, F. Freitag, F. Van Neer; 

second tenor—A. Klausmayer, J. C. Lyons; first 

bassos—Hugo Speck, S. Jaffa, J. B. Zellman, Ed. 

Bromberg; second bassos—G. Hohn, P. Croley, 

, F. Barnes, J. Borneman. 

Piano solo, Wedding March and Elfin- 

RRR RD TS 0s xc eh ea Mendelssohn- Liszt 

Robert J. Winterbottom. 

Three Swedish Folksongs (unaccompanied)— 

When I was Fourteen. 

Above the Stars are Shining. 

Westberga Polska. 

Sung by Miss Lila Juel (in Swedish). 

OS £2 Se rae re Brahms 
Chorus of the Musarion with piano accompaniment, 
by Miss Esther Hull. 

Two Quintets, from Cosi Fan Tutti.............. Mozart 

Courage Fails Me. 
You'll Write Long Letters Often. 
Mrs. Rosa Magnus, Miss Th. Christel, Fr. Berger, 
Ed. Bromberg, S. Jaffa. 

Aria, from Cosi Fan tutti, Her Eyes so Alluring. . Mozart 
Chas. A. Kaiser (by request.) 
NONE <b eerie eo courses esctes sebsceses Storch 
Chorus of the Musarion. 

Violin Solos— 
NS ices i etdacets ... ++ +eWagner-Wilhelmj 
Obertass Mazurka.................Henri Wieniawski 
Arthur Melvin Taylor. 


RI sss leass cha dcnehsarniecds'b alae oak GEA los oad eae Schubert 
Arthur C. Brown, accompanied by Robt. J. Winter- 
bottom. 

Liebeslieder Waltzer (Love Song Waltzes)....... Brahms 


For piano, four hands—Miss Esther Hull and Miss 
Clara Watrous, accompanied by the following 
voices: 

Sopranos—Miss Th. Christel, Miss S. Krueger, Mrs. 
R. Magnus, Mrs. M. Lawrence; altos—Miss Eliz 
Keenan, Miss Jos. Lyons, Miss Mary F. Shay, 
Mrs. A. Letcher; tenors—Fr. Berger, A. Klaus- 
mayer, F. Freitag, F. Van Neer, J. C. Lyons; 
bassos—Hugo Speck, G. Holm, Ed. Bromberg, 
S. Jaffa. 


Hermann Beyer-Hane in Newark. 


Mr. Beyer-Hané made a most favorable impression on 
his audience recently in Newark. The local paper says: 
“He is a very young man, but an artist of great merit. 
Both times he had to play again. His tone is full and 
strong, and infused with sensuous color.” 

On March 18 Mr. Kaltenborn and Mr. Beyer-Hané will 
be the soloists in a concert to be held at Cooper Insti- 
tute by the Choral Union of that district. In the same 
concert they will take part in trio numbers with William J. 
Falk, pianist. 

Froehlich School of Music. 


The third recital of the Junior Class of the Froehlich 
School of Music was given Saturday, March 12. Those 
who participated were: May Gordon, Olive Roe, Anna 
Smith, Walter Jacobs, Sadie Crane, A. Smith, Sarah 
Eustis, Edmund Lewis, Matilda H. Kaeppel, Alice 
Herzic, Ruby Peck, Christina Smith, Flossy Levy, Ida 
Konther, Miss Cranbrooke, Miss Schomber, Messrs. Evans 
and Romen, Annette Gates, Miss Nelly Strang, Pauline 
Brintzinger, Laura Cranbrook, Arthur Herzig, Misses 
Henry, Schomber and Messrs. Glasel and Herzig. 
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New York College of Music. 


T the New York College of Music (Aiexander Lam- 
bert director), Wednesday afternoon of last week, 

the faithful might almost believe that prophecy was being 
fulfilled and that a “little child shall lead them.” Youth- 
ful understanding and appreciation of musical forms 
seemed no longer an exception, but as probable in na- 
ture’s processes as that development should come with 
years of study. The following program, charmingly 
given by those who are infants under the law, refuted old 
adages and decadent philosophers, 
established reputation of the college: 


Songs— 
Mein und Dein.... ee OP tee .Bohm 
NT a ula npaidd 6 in 4-0 ie Foerster 
Miss Johanna Bacharach. 
ke rere re Sternberg 
Ella Hurwitz. 

Song, Time’s Garden. Thomas 
Miss Helen Channing (‘cello ‘obligato, Chas. D. 
Raff). 

Piano solo, Liebestraum, Nocturne...... . Liszt 
Miss Emily R. Pollock. 

Song, Ave Maria.......... eo Sa Lambert 
Miss Julie M. Young. 

Violin solos— 

A Seer ... Vieuxtemps 
Tchingaresca vied e tmadndetedawer rate .. Tschechulin 
Miss Tillie Stiller. 

Song, Spring Song.. Weil 
Miss Almira Lockwood ‘(violin obligato, A. Shelley). 
Piano solo, Sonata, A major (third movement) ..Schubert 
Gussie Zuckerman. 

Sams Te: We Gee Ge «irs cccweces dev cevededs Tosti 


Miss Frieda Hoffmann. 
Violin solo, Legende........................Wieniawski 
fiss Dora Hochstein. 
Songs— 
To Savilla..... 
A Silent Night in "May 
Miss oe Beckwith. 
Overture, Tannhauser (two pianos, eight hands)..Wagner 
The Misses Lena Morton, Adele Friedmann, 
Emily R. Pollock, Marthe Wisner. 

The singing of Miss Frieda Hoffmann and the piano 
solo of Miss Gussie Zuckerman, both children of Poland, 
were the sensations of an afternoon filled with surprises. 
Nature was lavish when she gifted Miss Hoffmann with so 
Though she is but fifteen years 
luxuriant quality and winning 

nothing short of marvelous. 


: . Desauer 
Otto Cantor 


exquisite a vocal organ 

old, the brilliant coloring, 
sweetness of her voice are 
indeed, if a human voice can contain any- 
The selection was one that gave freedom to 


One wonders, 
thing more 

its prismatic qualities without effort or straining after ef- 
fect. The honors for this young. nightingale’s skillful 
training are due Miss Caroline Montefiore, who also has 
been the guidance of the other singers, each one possessed 
than ordinary beauty. Miss Bacha- 
given with fresh tones, arch 
Miss Channing, though 
her voice, a 


of a voice of more 
rach’s German 
and artistic phrasing 
acquitted herself admirably; 
had a sympathetic violoncello accom- 


songs were 
simplicity 
slightly nervous, 
flexible contralto, 


paniment by Charles D. Raff. 
Mr. Lambert’s “Ave 


Maria” (new) introduced Miss 


while adding to the | 





| 
| Julie Young, who sang with good finish and the same 


| stars held out. 


| promise that every one of this notable galaxy of youthful 
The song has a tuneful theme, and moves 
in slow, progressive tones; 


agreeable, modulatory chords toward the end. 

Miss Almira Lockwood's “Spring Song” 
strong, dramatic voice, perfectly true, a voice that will be 
recorded among the oratorio singers. Mr. Shelley accom- 
panied tastefully. Miss Betsy Beckwith’s songs were 
sweetly sung with good finish, and revealed but little trace 
of the amateur. 

The infant piano virtuosi, beginning with Ella Hurwitz, 
six and a half years old, have received healthful, scholarly 
training from Mr. Lambert. This youngest child among 
them has remarkably good ideas of phrasing and expres- 
sion. The little wrists were moved with airy lightness 
in staccato chord passages, and the tone produced was not 
by any means weak or uncertain. Gussie Tuckerman, ten 
years of age, is already a pianist of refined and delicate in- 
tuitions, and displayed these qualities in the Schubert so- 
nata; her pearly runs fell daintily from the smaller fingers. 
Another name added to the wonders from Poland. 

Miss Tillie Stiller, eleven years old, a pupil of Henry 
Lambert, distinguished herself by graceful bowing and 
good intonation. She has individuality, and played with 
surprising aplomb. Miss Dora Hochstein, not much 
older, a pupil of Mr. Tomasoff, played Wieniawski’s “Lé- 
gende” with considerable breadth, and gave an intelligent 
reading of this familiar but ever fascinating composition 
Her selection completed this exposition of gifted children 
Each number was greeter with renewed surprise by an au- 
dience which filled all available standing room 

The “Tannhauser” overture, for two pianos, played with 
orchestral effects and in perfect time, leads one to ask if 
conservatory training of the right kind does not, after all, 
give advantages not always to be gained through private 
instruction. The frequent concerts provoke rigid self- 
examination, arouse enthusiasm, through friendly compe- 
tition, tend to eliminate fear, and provide an atmosphere 
of music until the tastes and characteristics are formed 


Musicale for the Maine Sufferers. 


A musicale for the benefit of the Maine sufferers was 
given in the Church of Our Father, in Washington, on 
March 2. Miss Wilmuth Gary, under whose direction the 
affair took place, played several of her own compositions. 
Among those who assisted was Miss Eleanor Sigsbee, the 
daughter of the captain of the Maine. 

Macfarlane’s Organ Recitals. 


Will C. Macfarlane has announced four organ recitals 
at All Souls’ Church. The first of this series, the thirty- 
second of his recitals if numbered consecutively, took 
place March 8, and included Widor’s organ symphony 
No. 4, a Fantasia by Silas, and Van Eyken’s sonata in A 
minor. Mr. Macfarlane had the assistance of George A. 
Chapman. The other recitals will be on Tuesday even- 
ings, March 15, 22 and 209. 
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it is simply constructed, but | 
shows a few masterly touches in the somewhat bold, but | 


revealed a 
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Roles of Mme. Pauline Viardot. 





PreTERSBURG, BERLIN, VIENNA, 
CARLSRUHE 


SUNG Lonpon, Sr. 


STUTTGART, 


IN Paris, 





ETWEEN the years of 1839 and 1862 Madame Viardot 


sang Desdemona, Lady Macbeth, Fides, creation; 
“Orphée,” “Fidelio,” Azucéna, “Tancredi,” Leonore, in 
| “Favorite”; “Alceste,” “Cenerentoia,” Orsino, in “Lucrezia 
| Borgia”; Norma, Romeo, in “Capulitti ed i Montecchi”; 
Donna Anna, Norma, in “Don Pasquale”; Alin, in the 
“Queen of Golconda”; Rosine, Zerlina, Nancy, in “Mar- 
tha”; Valentine, in “Huguenots”; Amina, in “Sonnam- 


Sapho, the Greek 
Rebecca, in “Il Templario” 
; Iphigenie, Maria, in “Maria 
Adina, in “l’Elisise l’ Amore,” 


bula”; Tidalma, in “Secret Marriage”; 
Sapho, by Gounod, creation; 
Alice, in “Robert le Diable” 
di Rohan”; Lucia, Norma, 
and Rachel, in “La Juive.” 

And who knows how many more lesser ones? And al! 
of the work first-class, tradition making sample work 
Work of authority, power and education in the best oper- 
atic art. And this did not prevent her being painter, poet, 
composer, iittérateur, and a charming, faithful and devoted 
wife, mother and friend. 


A Successful Pupil of Carl Bernhard. 


Miss Bertha Bose, who has sung lately with great suc- 
cess at the Arion and the Liederkranz, is to take the lead- 
ing soprano part in the new operetta of Zéllner, which 
will be given for the first time in New York on March 19 
in Liederkranz Hall 


Mrs, Clara A. Korn. 


Clara A. Korn played several of her compositions at 
an entertainment given by Mrs. Knapp last night tn the 
Hotel Mrs. Korn has written a new concert 
waltz, which is to be called “The Waldorf-Astoria.” In 
the March number of the Century Magazine the work of 
this referred to as “scholarly and am- 


bitious.” 


Savoy. 


composer was 


Pupils of Von Yette. 


At the last studio musicale given by the vocal and piano 
pupils of Miss Elsa von Yette the 
program: 


following was the 





Sonata, op. 2...... , ie oi Beethoven 
Schlummerlied, op. 124 (Slumber Song) Schumann 
No 9 ° cece 
Lieder Ohne Worte... '........ Mendelssohn 
No 30. 
Ave Maria. Schubert 
Pavane (Ancient Spanish Dance). ...Scharpe 
Das erste Veilchen (First Violet) Mendelssohn 
Wieder mocht ich Dir begegnen Lassen 
Lullaby Mozart 
Spinnelied .. Raff 
The last applicants for the superior vocal instruction of 
Elsa von Yette are Mrs. Duffy, an experienced church 


and Miss Fay Car 


and concert singer from Minneapolis, 


ter, from London, England 








E. . Cowme, Cenor. 


Che New York 
Ladies’ Crio: 








Lilian Carlismith, Contratto. 


Dora Ualesca Becker 


Remington Squire, Manager for Leading Musical Artists, 125 _ 24th Street, Hew York. « Sole Control 


Clemente Belogna, Basso. 


, Flavie Van den Hende, Mabel Phipps, 
Violin. "Cello, Piano. 





Tee 














Heinrich Meyn, Baritone. 


Each a 
Soloist! 
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A First Acquaintance with German Music 
Masters. 


ERTAINLY, when I first accepted a very kind invi- 
tation to spend a year in Germany, I did not at all 
intend making a greedy grab for three or four more; much 
less did I intend making a special study of music there; 
but, bless you, it’s an alarming fact that one never can 
know what one will or will not do some time or other. I 
thought of securing a good teacher in order “to keep up” 
what I knew (?). 

Before leaving New York my master said to me, “When 
you reach the other side you will be convinced of what I 
have always told you, namely, that you are pretty far ad- 
vanced. Puff No.1. Perhaps this led me to try the piano 
on board ship; it’s a pity I have forgotten the name of its 
maker; at any rate, it was beautifully carved and gilded, 
and I was told I had a fine touch. Puff No. 2. 

After becoming cooled off and settled down I looked 
about for the teacher, and settled on the one with the 
most unpronounceable name, using this as a recommenda- 
tion, shouldered Schumann’s “Faschingsschwank,” and 
soon found myself face to face with the most uncomfort- 
ably, sneery, sarcastic looking individual I had ever come 
across. I thought, then, perhaps, he is the critic for some 
paper. He silently waved me into a chair, and then sized 
me up from head to foot. I had the most insane desire to 
say, “There, there, come off your perch,” but I turned this 
into the genial remark, “I have come to arrange for les- 
sons from you!” There was something remarkably pe- 
culiar about his voice as he answered: “Oh, you have, have 
you? Ever played before?” ‘Well, I should think so!” 
“What?” I mention all my trump cards, the sneer travels 
all the way round his head, and I find myself being politely 
but effectually bowed toward the door, with this soothing 
remark ringing in my ears, “Come next week and I will 
see whether it is worth while to begin with you!” 

Whew! I decided to try someone else! 

No, 2 proved to be a teacher in a small South German 
conservatory, and I entered it, in order to secure lessons 
irom him. He came tripping in, and I took down these 
facts in a jiffy: Not uncomfortable, no sneer, no sar- 
casm, rather an ordinary looking mortal all round and as 
if he enjoyed a good meal; in fact, the only “kiinstlerisch” 
thing about him is his velvet coat! Now, I had heard 
people say that these velvet coats sometimes (accent on 
that, please) cover a multitude of musical sins, just the 
same as long hair. I know nothing about it, but they are 
imposing. I opened operations by saying—and you will 
notice that I had come down a peg—‘I should very much 
like to take lessons from you.” “Ya, va; I can well 
believe that, but first I must inquire, What have you 
played?—Beethoven—you don’t say?—Bach—my ott! 
the little Inventionen, I suppose?” Now, this put my 
back up, and I said, quite chirpy, “No, sir; Das Wohl- 
temperirti Klavier!” I thought that would fetch him. 
but he only took on a tired look and asked, “Did you 
begin Bach with that?—yes—my, der lieber himmel! Na, 
na; come on Tuesday and we will begin.” Somehow I 
began to feel just a leetle bit queer. 

The day arrived, I sat down, placed my Bach before 
me, and was told to play the—C major scale! I got as 
far as G, and then I found my hands being positively 
slapped from the keys and an irate voice was saying, 
“Donnerwetter, you know nothing; nichts, nichts.” (Ta-ta 
puff No. 1). “Your hand wiggles, -your thumb acts like 
a dead fish. Bach! Bach! Your teacher a pupil of 
Liszt! Rindvieb! Get me that Lebert and Stark; we 
will begin from the beginning. Ach, ihr gétter! she has 
a touch like an elephant.” (Please refer to puff No. 2). 
“You will practice that five finger exercise and the C majur 
scale, each hand alone! Your teacher a pupil of Liszt! 
Der arme Liszt! Ya, ya, the kind that was allowed to 
go in, sit in some corner and listen a bit. Yes, there 


were many such, but Liszt was not aware of the fact that PPAR ion, heated s \ Rolle: Recital, 
pad were his pupils! Now, II — only call Hane — HE air seemed redolent of June roses and May blos- 
Biilow my master, but you may believe me, I know little soms as Mrs. Corinne Moore Lawson warbled 


. pee md 

about his corners, but a erent deal about his piano stool! through centuries of song last Tuesday afternoon at the 
This was all accompanied by the wildest gestures, s Waldorf-Astoria. An artistic musicale surely, this, and 
stamping up and down, furious looks st ee and I can somewhat unusual, for every one of the dainty selections 
aster I felt thoroughly done up, and = -_ wc! ' had a beautifully modulated accompaniment, played by 
word until . 0 outside, and then . told the director the soloist. The lieder, extending from Handel to the 
felt as if I had just come from a lunatic asylum. ‘ present day composers, carried the listener through festal 
” Four — lessons all gone 1 smash. Nothing left to groves, where shepherds piped, to the heather and to the 
keep up, bat rs oe deal to “get up.” But I sat down brooklet where the lovelorn wander. The robins were 
chen ae diet of no wiggles for hands, no dead fish for there, the butterflies “fluttered round the jasmine stems,” 
thumbs,” and quite ready to convince myself of all the and over all there floated the true and trained voice of 
en ede But pupil the refined and beautiful artist. Following is the pro- 
proposes er . 


The next morning’s mail brought me a letter which read goat 
thus: ms Had I Jubal’s can n= =0- >>> nan nansans 
; ag? e rwegian Shepherd S ....- Sixteenth ntur 
“I find that an antediluvian American teacher, who be- oa y gh egy = fngest 2 eae © “pageant "Bishop 
gins Bach with ‘Das Wohltemperirte Klavier,’ is more | Nymphs and Shepherds Pie dtid dale Headed 00009 het Purcell 
suited to you than a German professor and pedagogue, | Mother, oh sing ee Nd oe SscinncXs aes Franz 
and I herewith cancel all further lessons!” I almost had Liebchen ist da!.............sssseeeereeeeneereeers Franz 
h al (Ey eae eee mea et wee ceeK FAnz 
a stroke of apoplexy. Afterward I heard that the re Es hat die Rose sich beklagt.......................Franz 
cause of this was the fact that the “professor and peda- | Im Flerbst. .... 2 esecscccvcecees £9 eee 
gogue” was used to having pupils come to him in a snivel- | Zwei Volkslieder— ; e 
ing, abject, any amount of homage sort of a way, and he a eos eens Lied erdacht......... ie 
could not be bothered with any such having first to be TOORII | 055i sc cos CES “RENE. Ries 
convinced of his infallibleness. I leave you to draw your | Die blauen Frithlingsaugen................+. . Ries 
own conclusions as to the wisdom of such a principle Rb wamecoigg | iss beh SHRRE NOUR esi e sees s Mac Dowell 
: il il idsummer Lulla ea ....+.-.-MacDowe 
keeping Pupils view, of course, who had had several The Robin Sings in the Apple Tree. tatees ... MacDowell 
years of instruction, good or bad, and were old enough to | J ove Is a Rover... ccc. ccc ccc ccccccccnccecces _.  Pastear 
form an opinion or two of their own. The Song of Three Little Birds.............. ... Parker 
I trotted over to the conservatory, let off a bit of steam | In the Merry Blossom-Time................ Arthur Bird 


and was ready for No. 3, who proved to be the second di- It was fitting that in the far perspective of this song 
rector of the institute and a success, of which you will be | vista the spirit of Handel should be evoked, proclaiming 
convinced when I tell you that he began by pitching into | his allegiance to the invisible power that opens the ear to 
the other fellow, the pedagogue man, for all he was worth, | harmony and finds expression in the human voice. 
and in the strongest language I had ever heard. It was In the interpretation of pastoral strains, or in the mod- 
enchanting! And as a parting remark to me, he said, en- | ern love song, Mme. Moore Lawson has so wedded tech- 
couragingly, “Come next week and brink your Ameri- | nic to inspiration that methods are not apparent; the ca- 
kanisches zeng with you!” But this can only have been | dences of the broken-hearted, the song of the dancing 
a bit of playful (!) sarcasm—fact is, to Master No. 3 I | nymph, the shepherd’s call, or the teasing love song, come 
owe my first knowledge of what the word music really | with a spontaneity and kaleidoscopic change which con- 
means, and the beginning of an understanding for the | ceal the art, leaving only the impression of the melody 
same derived from the mind or soul, or both, just as you | and the scene of its birth. The absence of an accompanist 
like, of a true German musician, and that is saying more | and notes, the absolute union of voice and piano added 
than many may be aware of. much to the bewitching charm of this entertainment. Of 
At any rate, when coming here to study music, a good | the songs “Im Herbst” stood forth as a dramatic gem 
foundation to start on is the belief that one knows, let us | from the group by the great composer Robert Franz, 
say, very little, for German music masters are so delight- | whose songs do not receive half the attention they ought 
fully—er—honest, to speak mildly, and there is always | to receive from artists. Among the songs by American 
plenty of time left in which one can be agreeably surprised | composers, that by Horatio Parker, “A Song of Three 
by finding out that one does know a thing or two after all! | Little Birds,” gave best scope for the delicate finish of 


LEIPsIc. L. F. Mrs. Lawson’s art. 

Monday Evening Musicales. Madame Wadsworth Vivian. 

At the fifth Monday evening musicale at the home of Madame Vivian entertained a small company at dinne- 
Mrs. James S. Ellison the following was the program: on Thursday evening, everything, from the menu to the 
Trio for piano, violin and ’cello.............. Jadassohn | waiters and the elaborate games of cards which followed, 

: Messrs, Salinger, Schalscha and Baer. being “a la Italiani.” Needless to say it was much en 
Reading, “Verdi”. . teeee joyed by those privileged ones bidden to the feast 


Miss Paula ‘Eschwege. 
Parker's New Oratorio. 


Songs— 

Ds cc Ub aaG'c bake oA COREE TARE B60 eae 09 0x8 Liszt oe Rae) ms ‘ ee 
EE ert oe Oe ae Jensen The new oratorio “St. Christopher makes especially 
Mrs. Louis Mendelsohn. heavy demands on the male voices, even the choruses 
Piano solo, Ballade No. 1, G minor..............Chopin | allotted to men being as difficult as they are effective. In 
‘ Miss Josephine Hartman. the coming performance by the Oratorio Society the part 
Aria from La Juive, Se pel Rigor.............-. ,Halévy of Satan will be sung by Ffrangcon-Davies, Ericsson 

ener a LAN sare css cévtesdicsebecs evs CCUM ; F sine 
Jos. S. Baernstein. Bushnell has the bass role of Offerus, and Evan Williams 
Violin soli— . _| takes the solos of King and Hermit. That every detail 
DINGS <crepbctees socens ovetoedgoesawass Wieniawski | may be as perfect as possible the music assigned to “A 
NE Ry ea ee Godard | Citg’s Voice” will be given by Harry Smith, boy s0- 


Fred. W. Schalscha. - ; 
Noveletten. Trio for piano, violin and ’cello........Gade | Pano of Grace Church choir. Mme. Juch is the only 


Messrs. Salinger, Schalscha and Baer. woman soloist. 








ELLISON VAN HOOSE, 


PRIMO-TENORE 
Damrosch & Ellis Grand Opera Company. 
For Concerts and Festivals address 


L. M. RUBEN, 489 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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For Terms, Dates, &c., 
address 
Wolfsohn’s 
Masical Barcaa, 
131 Bast i7th Street, 
NEW YORK. 












hevalier IES, 
Kaltenborn - Beyer-Han¢ | CSS Una sentec seaa s 


Covent Garden and principal European theatres. 
STRING QUARTET; STUDIO: 302 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
KALTENBORN SEXTET. | oie. cette er iet ectamaatiomiio Be Segored aud other well 


Solo work by Messrs. KALTENBORN and BEYER-HANE. known singers, References: Mmes. Melba, Calvé, Sembrich, Mrs. 
Capoul, eat de Reszké, Salignac, Campanari, Bispham, Lassalle, 


Masical Agents, or 148 West 91st Street, New York. Maurel, Seidf, Massenet, Reyer, Pugno, Ysaye, Bevignani, &c. 











- EEN, CLARK 
Baritone. 


SOPRANO, Concerts, Musicales, Oratorio. 


Address: Studio 605, Carnegie Hall, New York City. Oratorio and Concert. 


In America December, Janu- 











ISIDORE ary and February. 
i U Cc K STO N E. For Terms, Dates, &¢., 
+ address 
The Accompanist and Musical Director. Style, Reperto’re, Finish. Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau, 
PERMANENTLY IN NEW YORE. , } . 3 East (7th Strest, 
Studio: 836 Lexington Ave., or address Musical Courier - NEW YORK. 
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The Burning Question. 





Joun F. Braun. 


HERE and how can a singer get a good tone pro- 
duction? This burning question has singed the 
pinions of many a singer’s fond ambition. It is the magic 
fire that has kept many a hero from awakening his Briinn- 
hilde. This question has been answered so frequently in 
Tue Courter, and in so many different ways, that I defy 
anyone to tell just what the present status of the discus- 
sion is. So far it has been entirely in the hands of the 
teachers, but I believe we could profitably hear from pupils 
and non-teachers. They could at least give their experi- 
ences. 

It is generally admitted that when one has crossed the 
line separating the non-teacher from the pedagogue then 
all is changed, and knowledge as well as authority breaks 
out all at once, just like the measles. This is so generally 
understood that, being a non-teacher, I shall not answer 
my opening question, but instead shall ask a few more and 
“the experiences of a singer.” They may give a 
and may entertain some 


relate 
hint here 
others. 

This singer, just like the writer, is a non-teacher. His 
first recollection of teachers was of one whose sole in- 
struction lay in the sentence, “ You musta bringa ze voice 
more forward.” No doubt this was good advice, but not 
being seconded by ways and means to this end the voice 
probably refused to come to the front. The fact that his 
second teacher gave him the art of bel canto and musical 
expression would not perhaps interest the readers, so we 
pass on to the next teacher who was called in to prescribe 
for an attack of throaty singing, that developed after being 
teacherless for some time. 

The reason for this trouble was found to be the in- 
drawing of the palatal folds, and the cure was of course 
the elevation of these folds in singing. This with the ac- 
companying upraising of the palate gave a rather windy, 
wooden tone, which made singing unpleasant to listen to. 
After some time it was found that these folds would not 
interfere in the production of a clear tone, and the singer 
resumed the normal position of his palate. There are said 
to be shorter cuts to this same end, but this article is 
simply a narration of happenings. 

His next teacher did not live in America. From him he 
learned much, but nothing that would especially interest 
the readers. After this his tone became pleasing to the 
ear, but the singer was conscious of different registers. 
He used only the least bit of effort. He sang by relaxa- 
tion, and found that he could not use the same mechanism 
above a certain note without a sensation of shouting; so 
he changed the mechanism on high notes. He found also 


or there to someone, 


ear; but this tone no longer satisfied him. He had heard a 
bigger vibration, but the big tone was not pleasing to the 
ear. Here was a dilemma. There could be no retrograde 


he heard the best of singers. He referred to his old tone 
as to a text book to refresh his memory—his ideal of tonal 


in. These things take time—perhaps years—but they can 
be accomplished, and the reward of perseverance is sure 
and sweet. 


low. Having thus gained the approval of this physio- 
logical teacher, he found much to his surprise that the 
teachers of relaxation did not disapprove of his tone. 
Then, meeting a lady teacher who had just returned from 
study with he was mystified at hearing her 
say: 

“Why, Mr. X., you sing exactly according to the 
method of S., of Paris!” 

He inquired what—er—was 
which S. of Paris taught? 

“Why,” said she, “just as you sing, with the tone di- 
rected right here (pointing to the bridge of her dainty 
nose), and everything else relaxed. This was of course 
mystifying, as he had never directed his tone to any par- 
ticular spot and had just gone through a severe course of 
muscle-contracting with the last teacher. He classed this 
with the other mysteries surrounding voice production. 

His perplexity was increased upon meeting another 
singer who told him in strict confidence that after study- 
ing much he had arrived at the bottom of the whole 
thing. “It is,” said he, “to sing right here against the 
back of the teeth—just as you do, Mr. X.” 

Now what conclusions can one draw from this singer’s 
experiences? 


S., of Paris, 


the particular—er—idea 


same conception of a good tone? Did the teachers of 
Is it all a matter of the nose, as Jean de 
Reszké says, and does he believe that the divine art of 
song is just a plain nosey matter after all? Has the mind 
anything to do with it, and is it possible for a singer to 
produce a beautiful tone unless he can mentally conceive 
of it? 

Is it possible that most teachers have a similar mental 
ideal of tone, but in order to reduce it to carnal shape do 
they set up tangible idols, at whose shrine they worship? 
Would it be possible to impart these ideals without re- 
course to material means, provided the pupil were suffic- 
iently apt and the teacher sufficiently lucid? 


own way? 


Hotel Jefferson Musicale, 





to his surprise that a loudly played piano played havoc 
with his tone, and an orchestra of twenty men would not 
agree with his volume. All conscientious singers are famil- 
iar with the anxiety and the positive anguish of knowing 
“that something is wrong.” They have had the convic- 
tion that they cannot sing “for sour appples,” followed 
by moments less hopeless. This singer was no stranger 
to these feelings. 

He decided that he needed volume and hied him to a 
physiological teacher. The latter analyzed his tone. 

“ Yes,” said he, “ you are using only one-half your legit- 
imate vocal muscles.” 

He was given many strange things to do, and the 
strangest of all was that he was given very good reasons 
for each one of these strange things. The throat, tongue | 
and palate would feel very tired at times; then he would 
stop doing these strange things and try his voice. It 
sounded strangely large, strident and ringing; but where 
was the old beauty of tone? 

He then tried his old tone, which was Bren the to the 


The artists at the third musicale were Mme. Eleanore 
Meredith, soprano; Mrs. Frances Greene-Wheeler, pian- 
ist; Miss Marie L. Warren, contralto; A. L. Rothmeyer, 


violinist; Frederic Latham, baritone, and F. W. Riesberg, 
accompanist. 

The parlors were crowded by a critical assembly, and 
much pleasure was derived from the program. Madame 
Meredith said she had a cold, but it was not noticeable in 
her beautiful singing; she was repeatedly recalled. Mrs. J. 
Harry Wheeler, pianist, was instantaneous success. 
Charming personality and superior pianistic ability are 
combined in the sweet lady! Mr. Latham, a pupil of Mr. 
Wheeler, sang with tasteful and Violinist 
Rothmeyer pleased everyone; he, too, was obliged to give 
Mme. Meredith and her sister, Miss Marie War- 
contralto, sang Glover’s “I Heard a Voice” with 

spirit, Miss Warren's being heard to ad- 
vantage. Mr. Riesberg played the accompaniments. 

Mr. Chatfield, the proprietor, afterward entertained the 
participants at supper. 


an 


expression, 
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step, and he decided to refine this large tone. To this end Hadd 


beauty—and little by little some measure of beauty crept | 


The strangest part of this singer’s experiences is to fol- | 


Can it be that each one of these latter persons had the | 


| smoothly and with elegant fingering and crystalline tones, 


; “er ; ae? . | irom 
relaxation try to impart this ideal to their pupils in their | — tl ’ , 
| composers with whom he or she 


| the last half of the program enabled the pianist to show 
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Mrs. Hadden-Alexander’s Recital. 


HE numerous entertainments Thursday afternoon in 
terfered somewhat the attendance at Mrs. 
en-Alexander’s recital. Mendelssohn Hall should 
have been filled, for this charming and modest artist in- 
terpreted a difficult and varied program with technical 
ease and with a finish which explains the high praise be- 
stowed upon her abroad, and but very recently in Wash 
ington and other cities. The MacDowell “Sonata Tragica”’ 
was a masterpiece of tonal strength; the powerful and im 
petuous sweep of chords, the sombre modulations and the 
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| stern force of the most important themes made the listener: 
forget that there is any sex in art. It was an interpreta 
tion scarcely to be expected from a young woman. Only 
in the third movement was there noticeable any fault oi 
conception. This movement should have been given with 
a trifle more tenderness of tone; there was too much ol 
the maestoso spirit and occasionally a slip in the use ol 
the pedal. But as a whole the sonata was a fine example 
of dramatic piano playing. In the Liszt Rhapsody No. 12 
and the Moszkowski “Tarantelle” the pianist’s splendid 
technic again compelled admiration. The latter went like 
the whirlwind, sweeping the hearers into a state of en 





thusiasm. The clearness of her playing recalled the in- 
imitable clearness and rapidity of Alexander Lambert 
famous interpretation of this one time famous concer 
| piece. 

It was only in Bach and Chopin that Mrs. Hadden 
Alexander’s limitations were at all manifest. Bach re- 


perhaps, it is better to 
and he cannot be ap- 


quires a different temperament, or, 
say more control of temperament, 
proached successfully from a purely modern standpoint of 
feeling. And the Chopin numbers, although played 


lacked the sensuous charm that appeals to the emotions 
But where there is so much that is admirable to choose 
it is not always a misfortune to a pianist to select 
may be harmonious 
Bach, Chopin and Schumann are three great composers 
who can always stand im futuro for many able pianists. 
Lightness and evanescent grace marked the “Elf,” by 
Schumann, and a notably good singing tone was a con 
spicuous feature of “Des Abends” and “Widmung.” The 
Rubinstein, Grieg, Raff and Schubert-Liszt selections of 


her skill in warm coloring and poetic shading. 
Certainly, upon the musicians present, Mrs. 
Alexander created a most favorable impression, 
that was not unduly intensified by the fact that she is a 
New Yorker and that New Yorkers are proud of the fact 


Hadden- 


and one 


‘* Position and Action in Singing.’’ 

Edmund J. Myer’s book, “Position and Action in Sing 
ing,” begins to look like a decided success. Though not 
quite one year old, yet it has just gone into its third edi 
tion. It is being recognized as a leader in that which is 
known as “the new This 
new idea, it appears, is based upon flexible movements 
and automatic form and control, as opposed to ‘direct, 
local, muscular effort.” 

Among the many criticisms on the book a compre- 
hensive three page criticism has just appeared in Rivista 
Musicale Italiana, published in Torino, Italy, which ends 
as follows: 


movement in the vocal art.” 


Mr 


in 


Myer is a mine of 
very 


“In conclusion, this work of 
practical observations, strictly harmony with 
praiseworthy theoretical principles. Therefore it 
be desirable that all singing teachers should study it and 
remembering that the science of voice and the 
Italians especially 


would 


discuss it, 
art of singing are still in their infancy 
should apply themselves to give these subjects as much 
study, at least, as foreigners do.” 





Pennsylvania Conservatory of Music, 


1616 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
MUSIC IN ALL BRANCHES— 
Instrumental and Vocal, Technical and Theoretical. 


Catalogues mailed upon application. | 
VIVIAN INGLE, Director. 
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Goncert and Oratorio—Wocal tnstruction. 


STUDIO: 
126 WEST 66th STREET, NEW YORK. 





HENRY K. HADLEY, 


Composer—Violinist. 
INSTRUCTION, THEORY OF MUSIC....... 
++eeee Musical Director Si. Paul's School, Garden City, L. 


Mr. Hadley will be found on Saturdays from 9,30 till 5 at 
Studio 705 Carnegie Buliding, New York 


MAX DECSI 


(Late of 
Vienna), 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR. 


Teacher of Alice Neilson, present prima donna of the Bostonians | 


and other prominent singers. 


Studio: 121 East 23d Street, New York. 
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ADOLF Concerts, Musicales, Instruction. 


HAFIN, 


SOLO VIOLINIST. 
Address: Lavassor Hall, a. Ohio. 


Dr. HENRY G. HANCHETT 


Pianist and Teacher. 


(136 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 
STUDIOS } 
(226 HANCOCK STREET, BROOKLYN. 











SINGERS and TEACHERS ! 


EDMUND J. MYER announces a special Summer 
Normal Term at POINT CHAUTAUQDA, N. Y., 
based upon his new book, *“ Position and Action 
in Singing.” 

Address 32 East 23d Street. New York... 





Pasquali, Soprano; Joseph 
Rains, Basso, and other prominent singers now before the 


public. 


OSCAR SAENGER, 


Vocal instruction. 


Teacher of Josephine hog Jacoby, Contralto; Mme. de | 
S. Baernstein, Basso; Leon | 


Studio: 51 East 64th Street, New York. 





UDOLF ‘7WINTSCHER, 


PIANIST. Soloand Accompaniments. 
Piano Instruction. 


STUDIO: 3226 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK..— 
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Concert of the Apollo Club. j 


HE Apollo Club came on the stage at the Waldor 
Astoria, Tuesday evening, evidently prepared to con 
quer. And conquer they did. They struck a first, firm 
decided blow against criticism in the opening number, 
“Cavalry Song,” by John Hyatt Brewer, and they fol- 
lowed this by selections so well chosen and so well cal- 
culated to display their voices and training that the audi- 
ence was kept in a state of charmed attention to every 
phrase. None cared to lose a note, and not even the 
soloists, engaged for the spice of variety, could detract 
from the deserved interest bestowed on the club itself. 

The members may congratulate their director, William R. 
Chapman, and themselves on the progress made this sea- | 
son. Precision, vigor, accuracy in the changing accents 
and rhythms characterized the “Cavalry Song.” In less 
able hands—or voices—it might have impressed the lis- 
tener as a mere bit of lively, descriptive writing; but as it 
was it was proved a delightful example of varied tonal 
effects. 

In the “Serenade,” by Pache, the delicate shading and 
smooth blending of voices were especially worthy of at- | 
tention, and in the dainty ‘“Gretelein,” by Kucken, ar- 
ranged by Dudley Buck, one scarcely knew which was | 
more admirable, the distinct enunciation or the phrasing 
Mahr’s “Altar of Truth” afforded the best example of 
solid harmonies and musical structure (speaking of the 
compositions only), and it afforded, too, one of the best 
examples of the club’s good balance of parts, sonorous, 
sustained tones and skillful modulations. 

The second part of the program presented as a first 
number, “On Venice Waters,” a barcarollic composition 
by Roeder, with a waltz refrain which so enraptured the | 
audience that Mr. Chapman was compelled to lead his 
men to victory again, this time on the water; and if he 
had not firmly resisted the demand of the audience the 
club would have been obliged to repeat again and again. 
Eisfeld’s “On the Seashore” and Bohm’s “Thine” were 
the remaining program numbers by the club. 

Miss Lillian Butz, a young soprano who has a flexible | 
voice and a good method, sang the “Jewel Song,” from 
“Faust,” and after it was greeted with warm applause; 
upon being recalled, she received an armful of roses. Miss 
Butz has but recently returned from abroad, where she 
has been completing her studies. Lately she has been 
singing with success in the West and in the vicinity of 
New York. 

One change on the program which threatened to be 
disappointing, evolved itself into a pleasure. Mr. Chap- 
man announced that Heinrich Meyn was too ill to appear 
and that his place would be supplied by George Fleming, 
another member of the club. So, instead of the “Toreador 
Song,” as planned, the audience heard Massenet’s “O 
Casto Fior,” and well sung too, with seriousness and | 
sincerity, and with even, rounded tones, which showed Mr. 
Fleming’s excellent basso cantante voice to advantage. 
“Who Is Sylvia,” with which he answered recalls, was 
taken in too slow a tempo. The second number an- 
nounced for Mr. Meyn, Mrs. Beach’s “Ectasy,” was sung 
by Gwylym Miles, who could not escape afterward from 
twice singing Chapman’s “This Would I Do,” accom- 
panied by the composer. 

Miss Bertha Bucklin’s violin selections were “Adagio 
and Perpetuum Mobile,” by Ries, an Adagio by Bach. 
and a Brahms-Joachim Hungarian Dance. The adagio | 
revealed good intonation; the rapid movement, a com- 
mendable mastery of technic. The Hollaender “Spinniag 
Song” is a wearisome and commonplace little composi- 
tion for an encore in these days of genre pieces by our 
best modern composers. Miss Bucklin has studied with 
several good teachers here and abroad, notably with Halir. 

Altogether, what with the brilliancy of the audience and 
the very good music, the Apollo Club has reason for be- 
ing satisfied with the second concert of its sixth season. 


ee Kronold. 


On Tuesday evening, April 12, Hans Kronold will give 
a ‘cello recital in Chickering Hall. 








GENEVIEVE CLARK 


WILSON, 


SOPRANO. 


Address FRED. J. WESSELS, 
Auditorium Tower, 
. » CHICAGO, ILL. 








MuSS MARY H. 


MANSFIELD, 


Soprano. 
Opera, Concert, Cratorio and Musicales. 
Address 
THOMAS & FELLOWS, 
Carnegie Hall, New York, 
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BUFFALO, N. Y., March 11, 1898. 


HE record of Buffalo’s musical events since my last 
letter includes (1) the Smith-Lavin song recital, 


| which was given February 14 in Twentieth Century Hall. 
| This was Mrs. Gerrit Smith’s first professional visit here 


in several years. Wm. Lavin had sung here a few months 


| before, when he came with the Sembrich concert com- 
| pany. 


English, French and German songs, with an opening 
duet by Cowen and a closing duet by Goring Thomas, 
formed their program. Mrs. Smith was suffering from 
stage fright. She is a favorite here, however. Mr. Lavin 
was in good form and sang very well. The accompanist 
was L. C. Clark. 

(2) The concert given Tuesday evening, February 15, 
in Canisius College, under the direction of Rev. L. Bon- 
vin, S. J., included selections from Schubert, Moszkowski, 
Schumann, Meyerbeer, Delibes and Wagner. Rev. L. 
Bonvin’s “Ballade” was one of the evening’s favorites. 


In his orchestral writing Father Bonvin paints with brill- | 


iant colors. He inclines to the heroic, while he is not at 


| all lacking in the expression of tenderness or sentiment. 
Thursday evening, February 16, Joseph Phillips, as- | 
| sisted by Miss Grace Carbone, Mrs. Tillie Inman Fox, 


Miss Rosalind Marcus and Henry Marcus, gave a mu- 


sicale at the home of Mrs. Harriet A. Rice. The per- | 


formance of the program, which I did not hear, was 
greatly praised. 

Among the recent church engagements for the incom- 
ing year are included the quartet at the Church of Our 
Father (Unitarian), consisting of Miss Sarah Tilden, so- 
prano; Miss Neenah Lapey, alto; Carl Stephan, tenor, 
and Percy Lapey, bass, with Miss Mary Howard, organ- 


| ist and director. 


The quartet at Westminster Church, Mrs, Hughes, so- 
prano; Mrs. Prentiss, alto; Mr. Webb, tenor; Mr. Ruff- 
ner, bass, with Mr. Adams, organist and director. 

Dr. Gore Mitchell has been re-engaged at Trinity 
Church. 


The quartet at the North Presbyterian Church: Miss 
Eugenia Lessler, soprano; Miss Hawley, alto; E. C. 
Dietrich, tenor; Mr. Kerr, bass, with Wm. Kaffenberger, 
organist and director. 

Simon Fleischmann has resigned his position as organ- 
ist and director of the Church of Our Father. He has 
filled the position for thirteen years. 


profession is enough. Mr. Fleischmann has always been 
prominent in musical circles. 

J. D. Fitz Gerald, assisted by Miss Florence Deuther, 
soprano; Mrs. Laura Dietrich-Minehan, contralto, and 
Wm. Gomph, pianist, gave a concert in Twentieth Cen- 
tury Hall, February 21. Mr. Fitz Gerald’s songs included 
English, Irish, Scotch and Welsh songs. Miss Deuther 
sang a couple of French songs. Mrs. Minehan, who is 
one of our prominent contraltos, sang very satisfactorily. 
Her voice is of beautiful quality and her enunciation per- 
fect. Mr. Gomph played one piano number and all the 
accompaniments. 





Under the direction of John Lund the following pro- 
gram was presented: 


Symphony No. 4, D minor.........-.-+---+++- Schumann 
Concerto for ‘cello and orchestra..... PrrercTy | 
Jean Gérardy. 

Ballet music from Feramors............+++-- Rubinstein 
og ede eR Cee ones cb ees bat Bruch 


Jean Gérardy. 
Prelude and finale from Tristan and Isolde..... 

An immense audience attended the afternoon rehearsal, 
while the usual number of subscribers heard the evening 
concert. 

Jean Gérardy delighted everyone, critical and uncriti- 
cal alike. His beautiful tone, artistic phrasing and admir- 
able technic made a great impression. I must say, how- 
ever, that it required all his ability to make the Lalo con- 
certo interesting. There was so much display of execu- 
tion that one wondered what technical difficulty would 
arise next, and lost sight of any other idea. The Bruch 
number was quite different in effect. For one encore Mr. 
Gérardy played an air from Bach, with the the piano ac- 
companiment by Mr. Lund. This number was one of 
genuine delight. For the orchestral work, I don’t know 
whether I was out of tune or not, but to me this concert 
was not quite as satisfactory as many that preceded it. 
The romanze from the symphony and the “Bride Song” 
from “Feramors” were exceedingly well played, however, 
and we certainly can’t expect perfection all the time. 

Sousa gave one of his inimitable band concerts March 2 
in Music Hall. The hall was packed. The usual number 
of encores was given, which means that the program was 
more than doubled. Miss Davis and Miss Hoyle were the 
soloists. Mr. Sousa played the two-step of a local writer, 
“The Pan-American March and Two-Step,” and after a 
huge floral tribute was presented he gracefully acknowl- 
edged it by repeating the march. Everything in Buffalo 
is going to be Pan-American now in anticipation of the 
Pan-American Exposition to be held here. 

William L. Tomlins, of Chicago, came here last Thurs- 


. Wagner 


| day, March 3, and gave three lectures, one at 11 A. M. at 


the home of Miss Lily Olmstead; the second at 4 P. M. at 


| the Central High School for the public school teachers; 


the third at 8:15 Pp. m. at the Twentieth Century Club for 
the patrons of the Franklin and Elmwood schools. Mr. 


| Tomlins made a good impression. 


Dr. James J. Mooney has announced his intention of 
giving up professional singing permanently. He will give 
a recital April 14, which well be a farewell to his career as a 


| singer. I can assure you that hosts of Dr. Mooney’s friends 


and acquaintances have heard of his decision with the 
greatest regret. He has one of the very best tenor voices 
Buffalo has known. His solo work is most admirable, and 


| he is an artist in his execution and understanding of Gre- 


But as he is one | 
| of our most successful lawyers, he has decided that one 


He comes of musical stock. | 


The seventh of the Symphony concerts was given Feb- | 


ruary 24 in Music Hall. 


Jean Gérardy was the soloist. | 


gorian music. 

We are to have one night of grand opera. Think of it! 
Walter Damrosch with his company will give us “ Tann- 
hauser” in Music Hall March 31. Gadski, Bispham, 
Kraus and Fischer are announced for the leading roles, 
with the New York Symphony Orchestra of seventy 
pieces. 

oss 


Another important musical event for the near future 
will be the lecture which Henry E. Krehbiel is booked to 
give in Twentieth Century Hall March 28. His subject 
will be “ Richard Wagner and his Art Work.” Mr. Kreh- 
biel’s reputation has preceded him, and Buffalonians are 
anticipating one of the musical events of the season in 
this lecture. Mr. Krehbiel has never yet lectured in Buf- 
falo, so there is much curiosity relative to him. 

Another fact in connection with his engagement is that 
various Buffalo musicians have been wanting to engage 
him for a lecture for months, and have been in corre- 
spondence with him for that purpose. But his dates were 
so filled that arrangements fell through until Mrs. Ber- 
lin took the matter in hand and by her clever ability ar- 
ranged the engagement satisfactorily. She is going to 
make a great success of the affair, too. 

I read in the column headed “ Boston in Detail” of 








ADDRESS 





VICTOR THRANE, 


ALMA POWELL, 


soprano. 
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Tue Musica, Courier of March 2, the following con- 
cerning free organ recitals: 

“The execellent advantages of this good work being ac- 
complished by the Twentieth Century Club are so com- 
mendable that I wish clubs could be formed in every city, 
&c. * * * I do not hear of anything of this kind 
either in New York, Chicago, Buffalo, Pittsburg or Cin- 
cinnati.” 

I would respectfully call attention to the fact that Buf- 
falo is having a series of free organ recitals, modeled on 
the plan followed in Boston, and a statement that such 
was the case appeared in a Buffalo letter to THE Musica 
Courier, dated January 21, 1898. 
however, that free organ recitals are an unmitigated bene- 
fit to music in any city, or that they induce either musical 
cultivation or musical appreciation. I have even heard 
that musical pauperism was perhaps the most fitting ex- 
pression with which to describe the condition cultivated 
by “free” organ recitals for the people. 

The attendance in Boston at these free organ recitals has 
been so large, we are told, as to tax the capacities of the 
various churches in which the recitals were held. Yet, if 
I remember correctly, the audience that attended the 
Guilmant organ recital in Boston was so small as to ex- 
cite comment. 

Buffalo did better than that. 
here standing room was at a premium. 
that free organ recitals are a case of making Peter work 
to amuse Paul, or vice versa if you prefer. 

We have free band concerts (open air) in the summer, 
of which all approve. But the conditions are different 
The city pays the players, and all pay, even if they do so 
in an indirect way. If musically philanthropic spirits 
wish to benefit the community they should try to influence 
choirs and organists to give good music Sundays, and 
church music committees to exact good music Sundays. 
Here is an instance of musical destitution which came 
under my knowledge within a year: The rector of a fine 
church, where there is a beautiful organ, said: “I don't 
know anything about music; |! don’t care anything about 
The greatest part of my congregation is just like 

You can imagine what kind of music this con- 
I don’t know. I would be afraid to go 


When Gui!lmant played 
It seems to me 


music. 
myself.” 
gregation hears. 
to hear it. 

The eighth and last of our Symphony concerts was 
given yesterday, March 10, in Music Hall, John Lund 
conducting, Alexander Siloti, soloist. 

The program read: 

Overture Rienzi Wagner 
WOOO 0 50-66 ciny cresnttacin os Schubert-Liszt 
Alexander Siloti. 


Poe. GE Ba, DOO, 6000 cikdeiesinsccccese Wagner 
Prelude Act T51., LORGRGTi®. .. oc cesccescscccccs Wagner 
yy Oe ree Peer Wagner 
WD SIN a 5 ods vincdaneedecesns scones Wagner 
PO sok hebben s.0deins céécnessbeeseeneds Rachanaminoff 
ND vin dg0s codes cddaeES dae Pee 0 toned Arensky 
as pbc dh ocd cabs cs 4b ubbeulet <b sve Chopin 
Se eee eee 


The playing of the orchestra was good throughout. 
Indeed, the Buffalo Symphony Orchestra is always happy 
in its performance of a Wagner selection. Whether Mr. 
Lund is more devoted to Wagner than to any other com- 
poser, I don’t know, but we can always depend on hear- 
ing an ideal interpretation from him of this composer’s 
music. 

Siloti played well and was cordially received. 

The management of the Symphony concerts announce a 
continuation of these concerts next season. It is welcome 
news. F. C. M. Lautz, the promoter of the concerts, 
loses a neat sum each year. Musicians feel their in- 
debtedness to him and hope that another year may see a 


It is not conceded, | 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


more responsive support from enough of the community 
to insure financial success. 

A glance at the work of the season just concluded 
shows the performance of the following novelties here: 


SE IN, OUI B55 ski cee ceenase vsidscseesecd’ Bizet 
Ss: SS AOD MND we Sc cc usdine ene peed Glazounow 
Suite, Noure et Anitra (four numbers)..........Ilynsky 
F “eS ei et Sea ee 
Ballet music, The Cid.........................-Massenet 
A Towentte-Ge Ge) Volge. va oii... isiccvisseccecese Atenahy 


In addition we have heard four symphonies, Dvorak, 


No. 4; Goldmark, No. 1; Schumann, No. 4; Tschai- 
kowsky, No. 6; six overtures, Lassen, Festival Overture; 
Litolff, Overture “Robespierre; Rossini, overture to 
“William Tell”; Thomas, overture to “Mignon”; Wag- 
ner, overture to “Rienzi”; Wagner, overture to “Tann- 
hauser,” and the following preludes, symphonic poems 
and miscellaneous compositions: Bach, prelude, choral 
and fugue (scored by Albert); Liszt, Symphonic Poem 
No. 3, “The Preludes”; Wagner, prelude to “Tristan and 
Isolde”; Wagner, prelude to “Lohengrin”; Wagner, 
introduction to Act III. of “Lohengrin”; Wagner, finale 
from “Tristan and Isolde’; Wagner, Magic Fire Scene 


from “The Valkyries”; Wagner, “Dreams”; Wagner, 
“Waldweben,” from “Siegfried”; Wagner, finale of 
“Rheingold”; Lund, “By the Brook”; Liszt, Hungarian 


Rhapsody, No. 2; Weber, “Invitation to the Dance.’ 
The soloists were Evan Williams, Miss Antoinette 
Trebelli, Miss Marguerite Hall, Wm. Sherwood, David 
Bispham, Mrs. Georg Henschel, Georg Henschel, Jean 
Gérardy and Alexander Siloti. OBSERVER. 


Miss Alice Jane Roberts. 


Two musical talks will be given at Corning by Miss 
Alice Jane Roberts, of Elmira, and illustrated by Mrs. 
Howard Romeo Curtis, pianist, Reinhold Ivan- 
ovitch Warlich, of Elmira, baritone. 

On Thursday, March 17, at 4 o’clock, Miss Roberts will 
speak upon folk songs at the residence of Mrs. Amory 
Houghton, when Mr. Warlich will sing Russian, German, 
French, English and American songs in the 
original languages. 

On Thursday, March 24, Miss Roberts will speak upon 
“The Character and Content of Music” at the residence 
of Mrs. James A. Drake, when Mrs. Curtis will play and 
Mr. Warlich will sing. 


and 


Italian, 


The Amicitia Orchestral Club. 
The Amicitia Orchestral Club, an organization that con- 
sists of over eighty amateurs, gave its annual concert 
Monday night in Chickering Hall. The band does really 


forceful work for an amateur organization, and on Mon- 


’ 


day night the Sousa “ Stars and Stripes” and the Leutner 
overture were played with precision and admirable balance 
of tone. 
“Faust” with a great deal of grace, and was recalled 


several times. The program was as follows: 


Ri acek, Gas ie Piss 5.00 becnneecteaeabes p< 000 en 
COUPON Ts cs ads ahs etencdiadashadnna . Leutner 
Agia, Fowel Hemet Cee be oon tanked viecciesss Gounod 


me. Emma Aron. 
Sole for ok. Circ dc 0% fa 0dse08e0 
G. Gordon Cleather. 
Einzugsmarsch, Der Bojaren Halverson 
Ballet Music, Excelsior Marenco 
Au Bord de la Mer, violoncello obligato........Dunkler 
Martin Blumenthal. 


...-Julius Tausch | 
| 


Chanson GAGE -o<idacokiawunatansse+se0es .. Taubert | 
String Orchestra. 

Songs— 
Si Mes Vers Avaient des Ailes............ ...Hahn 


O Kom mit Mir in die Frihlingsnacht. 
Van der Stucken | 

Mme. Emma Aron. 

Waltz, Fleurs de St. Petersburg 


Mme. Emma Aron sang the “ Jewel Song” from | 


| Waldesrauschen 
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Dannreuther Quartet Concert. 
HE third of the Dannreuther Quartet evenings in 
Chickering Hall crowded this 
room, which has been the centre of so many important 


pleasant assembly 


musical events this season. 
The program was interesting. 
zart quintet for French horn, violin, two violas and vio- 
loncello, he first and second movements are still de- 
lightful to musical ears, but the final movement, consist- 


It opened with the Mo- 


ing mainly of dry reiterations of a commonplace theme, 
could not be made satisfactory with the best of playing. 
It lacks the characteristic spontaneity of Mozart. How- 
ever, the lovely andante had left the audience in a forgiv- 
ing mood and therefore they “passed” the rondo, though 
it was not only dry in itself, but was unevenly played it 
the beginning. In the latter half the performers swung 
into sympathy, and the trills and florid were 
given accurately and delicately. Hermann Dulschke has 
mastered the technic of the French horn and knows how 
to keep it in harmonious relations with the strings 

Mrs, Gustav Dannreuther, who was the pianist in the 
Volkmann trio, aided satisfactorily in the interpretation of 
this excellent trio. Occasionally there was evident so e 
hardness of tone in the lighter passages, possibiy due to 
nervousness. But all the climaxes were beautifully man- 
aged, the piano tones full and sonorous, yet not overpow- 
ering the violin and viola. Mrs. Dannreuther is a digni- 
fied and refined interpreter of In the 
ritarnell and allegretto (second movement) of this Volk- 
mann trio the delicate sentiment was brought out clearly; 
the waving lines of the soft piano accompaniment were a 
delight to the ear. 

But to the musicians present, and in general the Chick 
ering Hall audiences are composed mainly of the best mu 
sicians, professional or amateur, the Dvorak F major 
quartet was the piéce de résistance. It is a valuable study 
in thematic work, in coloring and in orchestration. The 
performers seemed quite inspired by the work, and played 
with a suppressed excitement which they have seldom 
shown, but which had its effect upon the audience. Their 
performance of the quartet was worthy of the rough little 
giant of a composer, and argued many careful rehearsals 

The members of the quartet—Gustav Dannreuther, 
Josef Kovarik, Otto K. Schill, Emil Schenck 
feel proud of their constant improvement 


passages 


chamber music. 


may well 


Recital at Vassar. 

On Friday evening, March 4, the young ladies of Vassar 
College enjoyed a musicale by three well-known New 
York artists. Mrs. Reiman, soprano; Albert Lockwood, 
pianist, and Henry K. Hadley, violinist and composer 
gave the following program to a most enthusiastic audi- 
ence of some 600 students. After the recital the artists 
were entertained by a receiving committee of charming 
seniors: 

.. Schumann 


os sn» 6EEOD 
. Wagner 


Faschingsschwank 


Prélude .... 
eT ar Ser eee 

Mr. Hadley 
Seguidilla, from Carmen oa 
Mrs. Reiman. 


eG", ... cas danen viene Cienaene tA’ 


Sos ’ Bizet 
Schubert 
pedba UN eNeeeuk es Saws Liszt 
Mr. Lockwood 
font TIGR os Kai ocs ass ...»Hadley 


Intermezzo . . 
. Wieniawski 


PERSIE oo cc vitchudseceendaaebess 

Mr. Hadley 
PIGSOROUED. 3 < hxncdnsbdunne ese Nes é Schumann 
ShoGnahe os << oss cuetbends abode se Strauss 


Mrs. Reiman 
Spinnerlied, from Flying Dutchman 
Ride of Valkyries.. 


Wagner 
an eebhdlic abate . Wagner 
Mr. Lockwood 





GEORG 


LIEBLIN 


The Great P 





ON HIS WORLD’S TOUR— 


Under the Direction of MR. N. VERT, 6 Cork St., London, W. 





lanist. 








Court’ PianistSto H. H.“the Duke’ of "Saxe-Coburg 
and Gotha. 
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The Symphony SI Since Beethoven. 


Appress By aii WEINGARTNER. 


(Continued. ) 

Hitherto we have traced symphonic productions since 
Beethoven in two lines. One, the “new classical,” has 
remained true to the formal traditions of the old masters; 
it has produced works of like shape but of far smaller 
value than the symphonies of Beethoven. It ends with 
Johannes Brahms, and by his side Bruckner may be 
placed. The other line, the “modern direction,” has led 
us to Liszt’s symphonic poems. Even here no work has 
appeared that attained to a Beethoven symphony, but it 
has worked far more fruitfully than the new classical. It 
has been the yeast in the home-made bread of the Philis- 
tines, and its rising is unceasingly perceptible in Ger- 
many and abroad. So I believe that some remarkable 
newer symphonies, written in the old form, belong there- 
fore to the new classical direction, although they could 
not have been what they are if Berlioz and Liszt had not 
lived. I mean, among others, the symphonies, already 
mentioned, of Sinding and Borodin. Further, we see in 
these days, transitions from the old direction to the new— 
desertions into the enemy’s camp. Dvorak, who is pretty 
well advanced in years and can pass as a pupil of Brahms, 
and who has had much success with his symphonies, is 
now reported to have suddenly turned to program music 
and to be composing symphonic poems. A similar change 
we noticed years ago in Richard Strauss, who was then 
still very young. As a pupil of Hans von Biilow, after 
his abandonment of Wagner, he swore by Brahms and 
wrote an admirable symphony which betrays its model. 
Later he became one of the moderns, even of the most 
modern, and composed a series of symphonic poems which 
we may regard, for a long time yet, as not concluded. 
Far the most valuable of his works, far higher than the 
better known and more popular “Don Juan,” I regard 
“Tod und Verklarung” a piece of heart-rending passion- 
ateness, powerful in invention and construction and 
down to the conclusion which seems to be rather pom- 
pous than “glorified,” true and genuine in feeling. Of 
equal value in this style I esteem the orchestral scherzo 
“Eulenspiegel’s lustig Streiche,” which is extremely brill- 
iant, thematically and orchestrally, and written—if the 
word is permissible in music—wittily. In his newest 
piece, “Also Sprach Zarathustra,” Strauss falls into the 
same error into which Liszt before him fell in the “Ideale.” 


As in it a sequence of events which lift the human from | 


the everyday sphere to higher existence is depicted, so, 
in Strauss’ piece, a series of world intuitions pass over us, 
each of which strives to solve the great riddlé of exist- 
ence, represented by the tone sequence C G C. No one 
of them succeeds, and at the end the C G C stood just as 
obstinate as at the beginning, and Doubt, which in 
Nietzsche is the Father of Truth, and in Strauss the 
chord C E F sharp, can go on gnawing. Granted that 
certain movements, such as the religious feeling, passion 
and joy, superhuman Dionysiac merriment—think of the 
last movement of Beethoven’s A major symphony—are 
capable of being represented musically; granted even that 
a fugue can lead us into the symbolization of a science un- 
fruitful in solving the last and highest questions, yet the 
musical execution of these widely different movements 
must, from being necessarily forced into one movement, 
be curtailed and crippled; and this I especially lament in 
the A flat major part (in the “Hinterweltlern’’). 

The putting together of these several fragments of music 
produces a necessity of inventing transitions to prevent 


the whole being vine into several movements. But 
to understand these transitions one is continually com- 
pelled to decipher, bar for bar, the doubtlessly spiritual 
thoughts which have guided the composer, as well as the 
eventual relations to the program plan, in order not to 
feel the impression of the thematic and harmonic playing, 
and hence the impression of music in the truest sense 
of the word is lost. Apart from this consideration, which 
even the raffinert-virtuoso handling of the orchestra could 
not remove, apart from the fact that I held Nietzsche’s 
“Also Sprach Zarathustra’ as the most unmusical book 
in the world, the positive power of invention in this piece 
seems to be inferior to that of Strauss’ other compositions. 
For this I can find a sufficient explanation only by saying 
that the path from suggestion to execution lay through 
the realm of concepts, that therefore Music here treads on 
a field that is and remains impassable for her, and hence 
seems always to be seeking the right way and not finding 
it, and losing herself in experiments 

I cannot but feel continual surprise that the “Zara- 
thustra” is regarded as the culminating point of Strauss’ 
work; nay, even the culminating point of the develop- 
ment of music hitherto, while the thoroughly musical work 
of genius, 
that passes beyond the bounds of music. 
thustra” 
teal nature, and it almost seems to me as if the author 


pelled not only to prefix a program to it, but to provide 
the various portions with reference to the chapters of 
Nietzsche’s book, while in “Eulenspiegel,” in joyful con- 
sciousness that this work can be understood on sight, he 
has refrained from adding a program, which, when I think 
of some of the anecdotes in the “Eulenspiegel” book, I 
may say, is a credit to his tact and taste. That only a man 
of high ability was in a position to draw such a line 
(merkzeichen zu stellen) requires no mention. 


often had myself, but which, hitherto, has not been con- 
firmed by others. 
the weakness of modern program music, I experience, af- 
ter a brief period of attentive listening, in spite of the great 
external difference, the very same feeling that a weak 
work of Brahms produces, the same empty, dull, joyless, tor- 
mented feeling. Can this coincidence of effects arise fromthe 





ture of things—are designed to be expressed? Can the 
perverse, artificial, and therefore inartistic, extremists of 
both “directions” be so near to each other, as is indicated 


Looking from a very high standpoint, may we not ask, 
“May there be, not two, but only one direction?” 

I spoke lately of an old and a young composer. Let me 
connect in this purely external fashion two other artists. 
Standing directly under Liszt’s influence, the Czech Fred- 


them the collective title, “My Fatherland,” as he found his 
inspiration for them in the Bohemian saga circle. I men- 
tion as especially valuable “Vitava,” then “Vysehrad,” 
“Aus Bohmens Hain und Flur.” 

An important person of our days, too little esteemed as 
i: composer, is Gustav Mahler. His works are of colossal 
compass and require unusually numerous executants. This 


ing. Looking away, however, from these secondary mat- 





“Eulenspiegel,” is often described as a farce | 
For me “Zara- | 
is rather a mark how far music can stray from its 


himself had a similar feeling when he saw himself com- | 


I want here to give a peculiar experience which I havé | 


If I hear a piece which reveals to me | 


its way, and that, stella of the qualita of execu- 
tion and of success, says just what it has to say. Very 
characteristic of Mahler is the breadth of his themes. I 
believe, for example, that those who, at the first perform- 
ance of his second symphony in Berlin, characterized the 
first movement as a monstrosity, did not look over the 
main theme in its mighty dimensions; at all events it must 
have been difficult for them then to follow the performance 
of it. Remarkable, too, in a most favorable sense, in 
spite of an eventual program, is the thoroughly musical 
character of his composition. He is a musician through 
and through, in much akin to his teacher Bruckner, only 
he knew better how to work with his thentes and to build 
up his movements. One may find what is bizarre and diffi- 
cult, without any apparent reason; we may speak of his 
excessive rambling, perhaps of his inadequate self-criti- 
cism in his choice of themes—yet everything that Mahler 
writes bears the stamp of a rich fancy and a glowing, al- 
most fanatical, inspiration. On these qualities bright hopes 
may be built, and confidence is increased by remembering 
that the performance of his works has hitherto been very 
often undertaken with unconcealed repugnance. History 
from of old could teach us that recognition of contempo- 
raries is in inverse proportion to the value of works. I 
cal! special attention to Mahler’s third symphony, hither- 
to performed only in fragmentary fashion. 

I have now made mention of the newer composers, es- 
pecially of the newest of all, Strauss and Mahler, who are 
still in the middle of their active life, and who direct 
our gaze from the present to the future. 

Towering high above everything, since Beethoven, that 
we have spoken of to-day, stands the giant form of Rich- 
ard Wagner. He it is whom no “direction” touches, who 
stretches a hand without an intermediary to Beethoven. 
Who will stretch a hand to him in turn, and so continue 
the bright line of the greatest geniuses of our music, 
Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Schubert, Weber, Beethoven, Wag- 
ner—no man can to-day. 

Let us not deny to imagination the right of placing be- 
fore our eyes the image of such a master as he must seem 
in these days of ours. I think of him in the first place as 


| independent of all party, not troubling himself about it, 


by the indisputable kinship of their great productions? | 


because he stands high above all party. I think of him as 


| possessing sentiments, not of narrow Germanism, nor of 


fact that Brahms’ music seems to me the concept of music | 


—in contradistinction to its nature—while in such pro- | ng ; 
gram pieces, the concepts—in contradistinction to the na- | done by the great spirits of all times and nations, filled 
| with an invincible repugnance to mediocrity, with which 


shallow internationalism, but of the universal Human, be- 
cause music is a universal art. I think of him as filled 
with a glowing, boundless enthusiasm for what has been 


he comes in contact only by compulsion, or at most, 
through, his own kindliness of disposition. I think of 
him as devoid of envy, because conscious of his own value 
and confident in it, and therefore far from any petty prop- 
aganda for his work, but, when necessary, of the highest 


| sincerity, nay, of disregard for everything but the truth; 


rich Smetana wrote a series of symphonic poems. He gave | 


renders difficult their performance and their understand- | 


hence in many places not especially beloved. I think of 
him as not painfully reserved toward life, but with a ten- 
dency to solitude; not hating mankind with an exaggerated 
leltschmerz, but despising their pettiness and narrowness, 
hence only choosing exceptions for closer intercourse. I 
think of him as not insensible to success or non-success, 
but not led by either to take a step out of his path—very 
different to so-called public opinion—in his political sen- 
timents a republican in the sense of Beethoven. I think 
of him as wandering, as it were, in some high Swiss Al- 
pine region, where the clear, white summits, while inspir- 
ing awe, yet greet him confidentially; a high goal before 


ters, and regarding the composer himself, we meet with | his eyes, his gaze unwaveringly directed to it, and himself 
| marching therto. 


Feeling himself really akin only to the 
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greatest geniuses, he yet knows that he, too, is only a new 
link in the chain which binds them together, and knows 
also other mighty ones will follow him. In such a sense 
even he belongs to a “direction,” but one which floats 
above the heads of mankind and flies away above them. 

If we come from this flight of imagination back to real- 
ity, we see that we are in an interregnum, in a stage of 
transition. Everywhere there is a lively, restless impulse, 


an uncertain feeling for dark aims, a grasping after suc- 


cess and fame at any price and by any means. “Progress,” 
“New Germanism,” “Unexampled Originality,” “Progo- 
ni,” “Epigoni,” “Eclectics,” “Founders of a new direc- 
tion,” “Conquered standpoint,” are some of the battle 
cries which confusedly strike our ears. Here we hear of 
a new tone poem to which those of Wagner, Liszt, or 
Berlioz are dwarfs, there we are told genuine “Volksthiim- 


if what you have written is only genuine and not “faked.” 
Do not imagine that each one of you must be an Ueber- 
mensch, if Zarathustra’s doctrines are, without being un- 
derstood, rumbling in your ears and setting your brains 
into morbid agitation. It is given only to a few to wander 
on the heights of mankind, and such Uebermenschenthun 
can neither be learnt nor constructed. It must come to us, 
as the rarest gift, as the most valuable present, from an- 
other region. From what region? you ask in curiosity— 
well, from that region which only he can deny who has 
never felt a breath therefrom. Be it a little lied or a 
great symphony which you compose, it will be a master- 
work only, when it can fitly bear the marks which the 


| great Beethoven might write on the score of his “Messa 


lichkeit” has been again discovered. Like Fata Morgana, | 


new appearances draw near, fade and vanish. In judg- 


ment and artistic taste there is in many places a frivolous | 


joy in the capricious, the irregular and the ugly. Once 
Philistia crossed itself at every tritonus, and zealously 
looked out for “Cross positions;” to-day every harmonic 
absurdity is sanctioned as “boldness,” provided it has no 
reason for being there, and the man who goes farthest in 
this style is—a Reformer! 

Perhaps in the motley confusion the great work, the 
truly new and original work, is preparing itself in all still- 
ness far from the marketplace of art. We can, however, in 
the meantime gain one sure standpoint in the conviction 
that true progress comes not from without, but from with- 
in. When artistic work is only speculative, but not impul- 
sive, it may dazzle but will never warm, or permanently 
enchain. Those who share this conviction with me will 
cry to the struggling composer of talent, “Feel, think 
grandly, grandly as our masters, then you will produce 
what is right, and just as you produce it, such it will be!” 
If you cannot do so, then heap Pelion upon Ossa, write 
for one thousand trombones or two hundred thousand 
drums, and nothing but a monstrosity will result. Brill- 
iant facture in itself does nothing. Naturalness, simple 
and strong veracity, is what we need. Write boldly down 
what weighs upon your soul, and speak out what must be 
spoken out. Then there will be an image of yourself, an 
expression of your being, and in any case something that 
is a whole and right. Have, too, the courage to remain 
what you are, if you are misunderstood or “cut up.” 

Only do not fancy that a new Ninth Symphony or a new 
Nibelungen Tetralogy must be the result. The world will 
be grateful to you for an opera in the style of Lortzing, 


‘ 


Solemnis.” 


A Pupil of Semnacher. 


The farewell concert given by Miss Stella Newmark 
previous to her departure for Europe gave that promising 
young pianist ample proof of the sincerity of her friends’ 
well wishes. Her program, Tuesday, March 8, in Chick- 
ering Hall, reflected great credit on herself and on her 
teacher, and it is only just to say that she has a really 
wonderful technical equipment for one so young. In the 
Beethoven sonate, op. 27, No. 2, there were even sug- 
gestions of more than the qualifications of mere technic 
The following was the program: 


Piano solo, Chromatic Fantasie and Fugue. . Biilow-Bach 
Stella Newmark. 


Violin solo, Hungarian Rhapsody................Hauser 
Hubert Arnold. ' 
Soprano solo, Die Lorelei............ o—n ee 


Mme. Ella Pfaff. 
Piano solo, Sonate (Moonlight, op. 27, No. 2)..Beethoven 
Stella Newmark. 
Basso solo, Romanze Fiesco...............+- .. Verdi 
Maurice Weishoff 
Piano solos— 
Warum? 
SERS AES See 
If I Were a Bird.... iat . 
Stella Newmark 
Violin solo, Caprice in D major.... 
{ubert Arnold 


eae Schumann 
Schumann 
Henselt 


. Vieuxtemps 


Piano solo, Ballade in A flat............ .Chopin 
Stella Newmark. 
‘Cello solos— 
Berceuse Godard 
Serenade Pierne 


Karl Krill. 
Soprano solo, Jewel Song, Faust........ 

Mme. Ella Pfaff 
Piano solo, Rigoletto Paraphrase............ Liszt 
Stella Newmark 


Ge yunod 
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Violins of Priceless Value. 
E POLONASKI, in his article, “Celebrated Vio- 
. lins and Their Owners,” which appeared in the 
Violin Times (London) of February 15, says: 


Signor Giacomo Quintano, an American violinist of 
brilliant repute, writes to tell me that the violin he al 
ways plays on is a “Gemiinder Art Violin,” made by 
August Gemiinder & Sons, of New York. The virtuoso 
speaks in the highest terms of this instrument, saying that 
it absolutely answers the requirements of an artist, and 
that no violin he has ever played on has given him equal 
or greater satisfaction. Signor Quintano draws my atten- 
tion to the fact that the Gemunder art violins have re 
ceived the unquestionable approval and indorsement of 
such virtuosi as Sarasate, Joachim, Brodsky, Otto Lund 
and many others. The writer tells me that they are not 
new or old violins, but that they are perfect violins, and 
that one must only know them to appreciate them 

August Gemiinder & Sons, the well-known American 
violin experts and dealers, have recently added to their 
collection an old violin made by the founder of the house 
at his home, Ingelfingen, Wurtemberg, in the year 1838, 
and contains the original label The instrument was 
modeled after Nicolaus Amati. They obtained it through 
a collector of antiques, who accidentally discovered it in 
the possesion of an old man, who said he had personally 
purchased it of August Gemiinder in 1838, and who had 
sent a letter to the firm by a friend residing in New York 
The violin is not for sale at any price 


Eppinger Conservatory. 
Saturday evening, March 26, the next Eppinger Con- 
servatory concert will occur, with a varied and brilliant 
program. 


Another Thursby Pupil. 


At Mauch Chunk, Pa. the other evening, Miss Estelle 
Harris, soprano, another of Miss Emma Thursby’s suc 
cessful pupils, made quite a hit, as is evident from this 
press extract: 


The Mauch Chunk Male Quartet deserves the thanks 
of the community for bringing Miss Estelle Harris to 
her native place again on the occasion of their concert 
in Association Hall and affording her old friends an 
opportunity to hear her really wonderful voice. Miss 
Harris’ fame had preceded her, but in no way affected 
the expectations of the audience. On the contrary, aston- 
ishment and admiration filled her auditors with the con 
viction that a musical “star of the first magnitude” was 
before them. 

It is not really an exaggeration to say that a soprano 
of such natural power and enchanting quality was never 
heard in Mauch Chunk before. It is a voice of amazing 
richness, purity and power, indicating thorough musical 
training and promising a brilliant musical career, and her 
reception evinced the high esteem in which she is held 
here. 





for a symphony such as Hermann Gotz has composed, 
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Voice Training. 





By Fioyp S. Muckey, M. D. 
N article appeared in the February 23 issue of THE 
Courter which contains so many false and mislead- 
ing statements that it does not seem right to let them 
stand unchallenged. It is almost beyond belief that such 
statements could be made in this enlightened age, espe- 
cially by a resident of Boston, a city famed for its culture 
and learning. The article referred to opens with the 
jollowing remarkable assertion: “In an attempt to train 
the voice it is wholly unnecessary for one to be conversant 
with the laws which govern the science of acoustics.” It 
seems to me that even Mr. Davenport must admit that the 
voice is a sound, Also that acoustics is the science of 
sound. 

More than that, I think he must admit that science is 
knowledge gained by systematic observation, experiment 
and reasoning, and therefore must be truth. This statement 
then simply means that in the development of the voice 
or sound it is wholly unnecessary to make use of the 
knowledge of the laws which govern this sound, which 
knowledge has been gained by systematic observation, 
experiment and reasoning, and therefore must be truth. 
This amounts to saying that the less we know about a 
subject the more capable are we of teaching it to others. 
If this principle were applied to the teaching of other 
branches of knowledge then the governors of our uni- 
versities and colleges would be searching the jungles of 
“Darkest Africa” for individuals best qualified to fill the 
various chairs in their respective institutions. If these 
gentlemen were fortunate enough to find one of these 
savages who had been born deaf, dumb and blind, so that 
there would be no possible chance of his knowing any- 
thing, then the ideal professor would be secured 

Of course this deaf, dumb and blind savage could at- 
tempt to teach astronomy, mathematics or physics, and 
he probably would succeed about as well as the vocal 
teacher who attempts to develop the voice without any 
knowledge of the principles which underlie this develop- 
ment. Mr. Davenport certainly does not understand these 
principles or he would not have been guilty of making 
such a statement. Mr. Davenport follows this assertion 
by another which is equally absurd, viz.: “It is equally 
unnecessary to possess a knowledge of the anatomical 
structure and the physical action of the sound producing 
and respiratory organs in the process of voice emission 
in order to correctly and fully employ these organs.” 
A little further along our Boston friend tells us that not 
one in ten thousand has the correct use of the voice 
naturally. Evidently then some kind of knowledge is 
necessary to give the 9,999 persons the correct use of the 
voice. Will Mr. Davenport tell us what kind of knowl- 
edge is necessary for the proper training of the voice? 
It would seem to the uninitiated that, as the voice is a 
sound, that somewhere in the science of acoustics (sound) 
we ought to find some laws, rules or principles which 
would indicate the path to be followed in developing this 
particular sound (the voice). It would also seem that, as 
the apparatus (instrument) which produces this sound is 
made up entirely of animal tissues, that a knowledge of 
the anatomy (structure) and of the physiology (function) 
of the different parts of this apparatus might aid in deter- 
mining its proper use. As the voice is governed by pre- 
cisely the same laws as any other sound, and as the vocal 
instrument is made up entirely of animal tissues, it is 
difficult to see how any knowledge outside of that of 
acoustics, antomy and physiology could have any direct 
bearing on the subject of voice production. 

Our Boston friend tells us, however, that “the para- 


anatomy and physiology are equally unable to aid in the 
least, and are no better equipped than one who has only 
a superficial knowledge or no knowledge whatever of 
these sciences.” As these are the only sciences or 
branches of knowledge which can have any bearing on the 
subject of voice production, then, according to our Bos- 
ton friend, the essential qualification of the ideal vocal 
teacher is absolute ignorance, at least of the subject which 
he is called upon to teach. If we are to judge this gentle- 
man from what he has written so far on the voice, we 
would say that he has certainly realized his ideal. This 
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champion of ignorance tells us, however, that “those 
who have nearest approached the goal are those who have 
regarded the subject as an art and not as a science.” 

This statement would lead one to suppose that science 
and art were as antagonistic in meaning as heat and cold, 
light and darkness or joy and grief. Does science bear 
any relation to art, and what is that relation? The essen- 
tial difference between art and science is in aim. Science 
and art may both be said to be investigations of truth, but 
science inquires for the sake of truth, art for the sake of 
production. Science is knowledge gained by systematic 
observation, experiment and reasoning, and therefore con- 
sists of truths. Art is simply the application of these 
truths to the work in hand. The art of training the voice 
then is simply the application of the truths, rules or prin- 
ciples formulated by the science of voice production to the 
training of any individual voice. The more complete the 
scientific basis of an art the more perfect the art. There 
can be no true art of voice training without a science of 
voice production. There can be no science of voice pro- 
duction without the sciences of acoustics, anatomy and 
physiology; hence without these latter sciences there can 
be no true art of voice training. There is another use of 
the word art, which possibly our Boston friend intends us 
to accept, which gives it an entirely different meaning. 

This use makes it mean subtlety, artifice, cunning, de- 
ceit and duplicity. There is certainly a great deal of this 
kind of art used in training the voice, and from statements 
which our Boston friend has made we would be perfectly 
justified in drawing the conclusion that this is the kind 
of art which he uses in his work. Before doing so, how- 
ever, we will give him an opportunity of explaining him- 
self a little more fully on this point. In every other line 
of work it is deemed necessary that those who follow it 
should know something of the nature of the material with 
which they have to deal, and also be conversant with the 
rules, laws or principles which govern or underlie their 
art. Suppose, for example, the engineer, who wished to 
tunnel through a mountain, did not know the difference 
between a piece of dynamite and a piece of granite. He 
would be very likely to blow himself and all those around 
him into “kingdom come” in short order. Nearly as 
disastrous results follow the work of the vocal teacher who 
does not know the nature of the material with which he 
has to deal or the principles of acoustics which underlie 
the development of the voice. Certainly most of the voices 
which pass through such a teacher’s hands cannot be 
listened to with pleasure, and probably it will not be long 
before they join the choirs in the kingdom which is to 
come. 

Now, will our Boston friend define the voice or tell us 
something of the nature of the voice without trespassing 
on the science of acoustics? Will he also tell us some- 
thing of the structure and function of the articulating 
organs without entering the domain of anatomy and physi- 
ology? He speaks of “the adjustment of the jaw, lips and 
tongue.” Does he not know that this adjustment is ac- 
complished entirely through muscular action, and that the 
investigation of all muscular action belongs strictly to the 
science of anatomy and physiology? He does not tell us 
what the proper adjustment is; but does he not appreciate 
the fact that this adjustment must be determined by the 
laws laid down by the science of acoustics. 

I confess I do not understand just what he means by the 
expression “vowel forms.” He tells us that “vowels are 
forms, not sounds,” and from this I judge that he must 
mean the characters or letters which represent the vowel 


sounds. If so, why does he talk about the articulating 


| organs when these characters are formed by the fingers. 
| On the other hand, the vowel sounds with which we have 
| to deal in singing are determined by the size and shape of 





gon of acoustical science and the expert in the science of | the resonance cavities which, in turn, are determined by 


the position of the tongue, lips, jaw and palate. The 
vowel sounds are simply differences in the reinforcement 
of the partial tones of the voice which are originated by 
the vocal cords, and this is wholly dependent upon reso- 
nance. Resonance is a subject which comes wholly within 
the science of acoustics, and yet our Boston friend says 
we need know nothing about acoustics If we follow the 
teachings of this gentleman, then, we must know nothing 
about the subject of resonance, the most important factor 
in correct voice production It is utterly impossible to 
get a clear understanding of the subject of articulation 
without a thorough knowledge of the partial tones of the 


voice and of resonance, and the science of acoustics is the 
only one that can furnish this knowledge Will Mr. 
Davenport tell us what resonance is and what relation it 
bears to articulation and leave all acoustics out of the 
matter? Will he tell us what relation resonance bears to 
intensity and carrying power of the voice and not use the 
knowledge which is furnished by the science of acoustics? 

Will he also explain what relation resonance has to 
the quality of the voice and leave out the science of 
acoustics? Articulation or the different vowel sounds are 
simply changes in the quality of the tone. If he under- 
stands articulation then he must know all about quality, 
which lies entirely in the province of acoustics. Will he 
tell us something about quality without knowing anything 
about acoustics? His article is not intelligible, simply 
because he knows nothing of acoustics, and therefore he 
himself knows nothing of the subject he is trying to 
teach others. Will he explain the mechanism of change of 
pitch and not bring in anatomy and physiology? Accord- 
ing to this writer, pitch can have no relation to the vocal 
cords, because any discussion of the vocal cords belongs 
to anatomy As an illustration of the hazy, indefinite way 
in which people write and talk when they do not under- 
stand the subject they are trying to explain, I give the 
following extract from this article: 

“My readers will bear in mind that what I am dwelling 
upon now is the articulation of the vowel forms, the only 
means whereby the product of the sound-producing or- 
gans can be carried to the completion of the vocal act. 

“The consonant forms are absolute obstructions to 
tone emission, and the organs employed should be manip- 
ulated in the most acute manner and with the very mini- 
mum of obstruction, so that in defining the language the 
tone product through the vowel forms will appear in 
an almost uninterrupted flow. 

“A heavy or excessive employment of the consonant 
forms throws back the column of air, which, in order to 
complete its emission, must be jerked up again into the 
mouth—an extraneous operation that robs the tone pro- 
duct correspondingly, and interrupts that greatest essen- 
tial in voice emission—a steady and always forward flow 
of the columns of air. 

“This back action of the column of air in innumerable 
cases occupies all the time that should be devoted to the 
production of the vowel form, and it being time for the 
next articulation, and so on, the effort becomes a sort of 
mouthing process; hence the indistinctness of the words 
with so many singers.” 


It seems to me that this needs further explanation be- 
fore it can be understood by persons not possessing a 
sufficient degree of ignorance. Does our Boston friend 
mean by this that the voice is composed of these “vowel 
forms” and that these forms are chunks or columns of 
air which are emitted from the vocal apparatus and in 
some mysterious way travel through space? Do these 
chunks of air have strings or hooks attached to them, so 
that when they slip back they can be “jerked up” again? 
It would be rather a serious matter to have even chunks 
of air traveling at the rate of 1,100 feet per second (the 
velocity of any sound) strike one in the face. If this 
idea is a correct one, it would keep an audience tolerably 
busy dodging the vowel forms emitted by an ordinary 
chorus. Again, the author tells us that there is danger 
from the “back action” of these vowel forms. I have a 
very vivid recollection of the “back action” of an old army 
musket I used to hunt with when a boy; especially if I 
put in a little too much powder. I suppose the “back ac 
tion” of these “vowel forms” is similar to this, and that 
our author means that singers must be very careful how 
they adjust the articulating organs or they will get “the 
worst end of the gun.” The moral from this for the 
singer is, Don’t put in too much powder and don’t plug 
up the “muzzle.” There is danger of blowing your brains 
out. 

This article is simply intended to show the nonsense 
and absurdity which pervade the writings of those who 
have not a sufficient knowledge of the subject upon which 
they write. This is the kind of nonsense of which our 
author so justly complains in the latter part of his arti- 
cle, and it seems to me that this gentleman’s peroration 
is especially applicable to his own article. I sincerely hope 
he will give us more solid facts and less nonsense in his 
next article. 


‘ 
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1l2Z RUE FRANKLIN, BRUSSELS, BELGIUM, / 
February 2, 1808 ‘ 


AST Monday I went to Liége especially to hear 

Ovide Musin, who gave a concert, together with 
Madame Musin and Jule s Debéfve, professor of piano at 
the Liége Conservatory, in the hall of the Société Libre 
d’ Emulation. 

M. and Madame Musin returned from a three .years’ 
tour of the world last fall and this was their first Euro- 
pean appearance together since their arrival. M. Musin, 
however, played at the Conservatoire concert with or- 
chestra two days before and about this I shall also write. 
[he program was the following: 

Sonate en re mineur (op. 108) pour piano et 
violon a , ee OF epee ee Brahms 
MM. Debéfve and Ovide Musin. 
Aria, Ach ich liebte (de l’Enlévement du Sérail).. Mozart 
Mme, Ovide Musin 
Suite en sol -mineur (op. 26) aa es 
\l emanda 
Intermezzo 
indanto. 
Introduzione « gavota 
M. Ovide Musin 
ies .. Rubinstein 
Chabrier 
Moniusko 


Barcarolle 
Scherzo Valse 
Polonaise ° cece 
M. Debéfve 
La Folia, variations sérieuses, cadence de Henri 
Léonard -akeees jeedssos ..Corelli, 1653 
M. Ovide Musin 
La marchande d’oiseaux tf .Jomelli, 1750 
Mme. Ovide Musin 
Légende : —s : ; Wieniawski 
Caprice de Concert, No. 1 .....Musin 
M. Ovide Musin 
It would be carrying coal to Newcastle to describe wie 
playing of Ovide Musin or the singing of Annie Louise 
Musin (née Tanner) to Americans. Who in the United 
States has not heard them? No other combination has 
traveled so extensively there as the Musin Concert Com- 
pany. However, | can say that both artists were in ex- 
cellent condition. Since his return to Liége M. Musin 
has been practicing four and five hours a day, and he is 


in better trim than he has been for some years past 

\ great violin talent is Musin. He has a big tone and a 
big technic. In one respect he is unique—he has tne 
fastest staccato of any living violinist. His staccato, 
both with up and down bow, is 2 marvel of perfection. 
It is an extremely fast tremolo staccato, such as no one 
else, since Wieniawski, has had. He has the classic 
staccato also to perfection. The program enabled Musin 
to display his ability both as musician and virtuoso. His 
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reading of the beautiful Brahms sonata was thoroughly 
musical and interesting. tspecially well did he play tne 
adagio—the gem of the sonata. He was ably assisted by 
Defebre. The Ries G minor suite and the Folia are two 
| of Musin’s old war horses, as was evinced by the ease and 
| finish with which he played them. He is enamored of the 
| Wieniawski “Légende,” which he played beautifully. In 
his own caprice, a very brilliant and difficult bravura 
piece, we heard the virtuoso par excellence 

It is needless to say that Musin was enthusiastically ap- 
plauded. He is very popular in Liége, and is a man who 
makes friends everywhere. 

Equally successful was Madame Musin, who has been 
called the “American Nightingale,” and not without rea 
| son, for she sings indeed with the ease and purity of a 
bird. Her voice is wonderfully pure and flexible, and it 
soars with ease to the high B flat—the second B flat above 
the staff. This is a minor third higher than even Nilsson 
| could sing in her best years. It is the highest voice I 


| ever heard, and Madame Musin’s high notes are tones and 
' 
| 





not mere squeaks. 

Hers is a voice such as Americans only have; it has that 
typical, light, velvety quality. Her technic is perfect and 
her intonation always absolutely true, even in the must 





difficult coloratura passages. She sang in French for the 
first time, and I heard many flattering remarks about her 


pronunciation by prominent musical people. She sang the 
Mozart aria in German. Madame Musin’s voice is admir- 
ably adapted to Mozart operatic roles, which are written 
so high that they are hardly ever sung just as they stand 
As an encore she sang a waltz song by Délibes 

Concerning M. Musin’s playing at the conservatory 
concert on the 12th I heard and read the most flattering 
things. Unfortunately I was able to be present, but he 
played his chief number of the concert, the Lalo Russian 
concerto, to me at his house, and it was a masterly per 
formance. This concerto is not likely to ever become as 
popular as the Symphonie Espagnole, by the same com 
poser, but it is a strong work. I was quite impressed 
by the original and weird chants russes, by the peculiar 
and very marked rhythms, and by the almost Oriental 
colorings. It is technically very difficult, but that meant 
nothing to Musin. The other solo numbers of the con- 
cert were the “Folia,” which I heard him play at the other 
concert, and the andante and finale of the Mendelssohn 
concerto. Musin received an ovation from the public and 
orchestra. He played the Bach air as an encore 

Many out-of-town friends of the violinist were present, 
the most prominent of whom was M. Doutrelon de Try, a 
wealthy art patron of Lille, France, and owner of the 
Castle Bar-Grandel, who came as representative of Mu- 
sin’s friends in the North of France. He presented the 
artist, after the performance of the Lalo concerto, with a 
magnificent gold palm, decorated with silk ribbons in the 
French national colors, bearing the inscription, ‘““Les amis 
de France au grand et célébre violinist.” 

During our stay in Liége Mrs. Abell and I were guests 
of M. and Mme. Musin and we found them quite as en 
tertaining and charming as host and hostess as they were 
great as artists. During their extensive travels they col 
lected many beautiful and strange relics of the countries 
visited. Mme. Musin showed us gorgeous silks from Ja 
pan, also all sorts of curious works of art from Java, New 
Zealand and other countries 

Many of these mementos are the gifts of distinguished 
personages, including the Mikado of Japan 

M. Doutrelon de Try, who was also the guest of the 
artists, we found a charming man and an enthusiastic lover 
of the violin 

Liége is to be congratulated on having secured Ovide 
Musin as successor to César Thomson 

ARTHUR M. ABELL 


Guilmant Dinner. 

HE Guild of Organists gave a farewell dinner on Fri 
day night at the Hotel St. Denis to M. Alexandre 
Guilmant, the distinguished organist from Paris, who has 
been giving recitals and concerts during the past few 
months in America, and proposes to return to France to- 
day. Dr. Gerrit Smith officiated in a vein that gave to 
the evening an atmosphere of grace and comfort, and the 
honored guest sat at his right, while to his left Clarence 
Eddy, who had made a special point to be present, occu 
pied a seat of honor. Next to M. Guilmant sat his faith- 
ful friend and pupil, Mr. Carl, who has been of immense 
service to the visitor during his sojourn here. In addi- 


ion to these organists there were present, among others, 
Prof. E. M. Bowman and Mrs. Bowman; R. Huntingdon 
Woodman, of Brooklyn; Professor Fowler, of New Ha 
ven: Paul Ambrose, H. W. Nicoll, Henry Wolfsohn, F 
loledo, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Dossert, C. C Miller, Mr. 
Manchester, of Camden, N J , editor of The Musician; Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter J. Hall, Sumner Salter, Homer N. Bart 
lett, Louis R. Dressler, C. Whitney Coombs, Hazard 
Wilson, L. C. Jacobi, H. W. Gray, H. W. Lindsley; 


the distinguished Chicago organist, ( Middelschulte; 
Mr. Heins and Mr Cross, of the Votey Organ 
Company; Carl L. Praeger and Miss Jarbre, J. C. Cady, 
G. Waring Stebbins, Mr. Sawyer, Frank C. Taft, Carl 
Smith, of Morristown, Remington Fairlamb, Samuel 


Baldwin, F. C. Baumann, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Jardine, 
Mr. Dunham and Marc A. Blumenberg, of THe Musica 
Courier, and others 

Speeches were made by Dr. Gerrit Smith, M. Guil- 
mant, W. C. Carl, E. M. Bowman, J. C. Cady, Mr 
Fowler, Mr. Manchester and Mr. Blumenberg, and the 
dinner was concluded with a hope that the great organist 
home in safety and pay another visit to this 


would reach 


country 


Anton Hegner. 

Che first of Anton Hegner’s ‘cello sonata recitals will 
take place on Thursday afternoon at 3:30 o'clock, March 
17, at the house of Mrs. Frederic H. Betts, 78 Irving 
place Mrs. Corinne Moore-Lawson and Xaver Schar 
wenka will assist. The itas t 
citals are: Xaver Scharwenka, op 46; A. Rubinstein, op 
18; Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, op. 45; Eduard Grieg, op. 36; 
Francesco Veracini, D minor, and Jean Nicodé, op. 25. 


s to be played at these re 


Miss Eva Hawkes’ Concert. 


On Tuesday evening, March 22, Miss Eva Hawkes, the 


well-known contralto, will give a select concert in Men 
delssohn Glee Club Hal The American Symphony Or 
chestra, under the direction of Sam Franko, will assist, 


and a program of very interesting numbers will be given 
Miss Hawkes, who is a favorite in social circles, will 
no doubt receive a hearty welcome on this occasion. The 
tickets for this concert have been placed on sale at Dit 
son’s 

National Institute Concert. 

Next Thursday evening, March 17, there will occur a 
students’ concert of the Institute, Wm. M. Semnacher, 
conductor, in Steinway Hall, assisted by Thomas 5S 
Hanson, tenor, a pupil of Mile. Henriette S. Corradi. 
[Those who will appear are Misses Frances Wechsler, 
Angele Spielmann, Ada Eschert, Sarah Heymann, Helen 


K oesztler, Mami Silberfeld Bessie Silberfeld, Mar 
guerite Kinnear, Pauline Semnacher, and Masters A 
Wechsler, Willie Semnacher and C. Christman. Mamie 


1 


Silberfeld, eight years of age, will play Concert Fugue, 
Rheinberger; Hlarmonious Blacksn-.ith, Handel; Spin- 
ning Song, Wagner-Liszt, and Miss Bessie Silberfeld, 


twelve years old, Fugue in C major, Bach; Andante with 
| variations, Schumann, and Tarentelle, Ph. Scharwenka 





Fenry Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau, 


MARTEAU, 


131 East 17th Street, New York. 
THE 


GREAT VIOLINIST. 


ONLY AVAILABLE DATES MAY. 


FFRANGCON-DAVIES, March, April, May. 


EVAN WILLIAMS. 


ALEXANDER SILOTI, January-April. 


GERTRUDE MAY STEIN, Contralito. 


MARTINA JOHNSTONE, Violinist; MISS NEDDA MORRISON; JENNIE HOYLE, Violinist; ADA MAY BENZING; CHARLES W. CLARK; JOHN C. DEMPSEY; 
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ROSENTHAL. 


Tour Postponed until October, 1898. 
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N which manner is the percentage account - the 
concerts given under the auspices of the Brook- 
lyn Institute entered upon the books of the In- 
stitute? Suppose the Department of Music of the 
Institute gives a Theodore Thomas concert and 
gets 10 per cent. of the gross receipts, how is the 
sum entered up and to which credit does it go? 
Does it go to the credit of the Department of 
Music or to the credit of the general fund? We 
ask this, because it is said that the Department of 
Music, in case of a deficit, draws from other depart- 


of all or each of the departments separated so that 
each can face its own deficit or claim its own profit. 
Suppose a Thomas concert draws $3,000 in Brook- 
lyn, and 10 per cent., in accordance with arrange- 
ments as they exist, goes to the Institute, does it go 
to the Department of Music or to the general fund? 


HE royal salaries paid by the Government of 
the United States to its musicians must bring 
envy to the souls of the high-salaried foreign artists 
who visit us. Here are the tables: 
Second class musicians, $30 a month; rations, $9. 
First class musicians, $32 a month; rations, $9. 
The totals are $39 and $41 respectively. The 
Naval Post Band at the Norfolk Navy Yard has 
this salary apportioned, and the musicians play at 
the Academy of Music and at the germans in Nor- 
folk, and in this manner infringe upon the avoca- 
tions of the civilian musicians who must exist with- 


| out the extravagant salaries paid by the Govern- 


HE LEIPZIG. GERMANY. Branch Office of The | ment, and who are also robbed of their legitimate 


income by these salaried musicians—these Govern- 
ment officers, for they are Government employés. 
The music as conducted under the auspices of the 
Government at Washington is, of all the musical 
farces in America, the most amusing. No com- 
petent musicians can be expected to enter the Gov- 
ernment bands at the prices quoted above, and the 
bands are consequently the very worst we have. 


T is hardly necessary to call the attention of the 
readers of THE MusicaL Courier to the beauti- 


ful picture of Josef Hofmann on the front page of | 


this issue. The interest concerning this remarkable 
youth is not extraordinary if you consider his gifts. 
It is really a continuation of what began ten years 
ago; but at the end of a trying season the amount 
of enthusiasm displayed is a fine satisfactory tribute 
to genius and also a revelation of the musical cul- 
ture of this city—a revelation, let it be said, that is 
most gratifying to such of us who do not believe in 
the pessimistic cry of degeneration raised in various 
quarters. Another source of satisfaction is the fact 
that THE Musica Courter to-day presents to the 
public the most exquisite presentment of the feat- 
ures of Josef Hofmann yet seen. 


SHE! 
OT Rider Haggard’s weird “She,” but Pader- 
ewski. Josef Hofmann was interviewed by 
Alan Dale, of the Journal, and among other things 
this is what the clever lad had to say on the sub- 
ject of the other Polish pianist, Paderewski, who 
sacrificed his art to the golden calf of pelf: 


“I could not criticise Paderewski,” said Josef. “She is 


an artist” (the “she” came out most entertainingly), “but 


I heard her play once only. I am not like you critics. 
I can’t go to a performance and say of an artist at once, 
‘She is good,’ ‘She is great!’ I must go many times and 


study her methods. Everybody has told me that Pader- 


rewski is great. What I heard I liked, but I am not in 


a position to judge. I believe that some of her success 


was due to her personality. Paderewski has the sort of 
personality that women like. She is refined and easy, and 
she never appears to pose. Ladies are very particular 
about the personality of a pianist. It means much. An 
artist must not distract the attention of the public from 
his work. If you see a man posing you are prejudicec 
against her music. Paderewski knows that. She is 
clever.” 

Josef hadn’t a “he” in his vocabulary, and his perpetual 
femininization of artists sounded very odd 


That “she,” unintentionally uttered by Hofmann, 
somehow or other solves the problem of the artistic 














sex of Podondit He is a ‘she” in his interpre- 
tations and style. The remark that “an artist must 
not distract the attention from his work” puts the 
Paderewski case in its true light. When Ignace 
Jan first came here he played as if he loved music; 
after the first year he played only for dollars. “She” 
exploited “her” personality, and the result was 
death to art. 


PHASES OF THE ORCHESTRA 
QUESTION. 


E hgperay the Contract Labor Law no one who 

has contracted to come to this country for pay 
can be admitted. There is an exemption in favor 
of certain classes, as artists, but, as yet, no distinc- 
tion has been made under legal decision as to what 
constitutes an artist, and hence the law is a nullity 
as regards musicians, for any kind of musician, from 
Josef Hofmann down to the drummers of the 
Banda Rossa, can get into the United States and 
compete against our native artists—or illustrate 
that our American artists cannot compete. 

Whether or no our Contract Labor Law is an 
effort of legislation that is poised on the elevated 
standard of egotistical nineteenth century civiliza- 
tion is not the question now; it is a law, and the 
question is whether or no it should be enforced. 
The Musical Union could have it tested by the 
highest tribunal if it could be made to see that the 
enforcement of the law would ultimately assist the 
Union in its efforts to influence musical matters in 
the proper direction. In course of time some 
wealthy people will, as a behest of fashion, and in 
consequence of a natural demand, bring to New 
York a complete foreign permanent orchestra. 
This may not ensue next year or the year following, 
but it is inevitable. New York will not, cannot, en- 
dure such a phenomena as the appearance here of 
superior visiting orchestras like the Boston and the 
distant Chicago, with men like Emil Paur and the 
distinguished Theodore Thomas demonstrating 
great musical works with a force, a vitality, an 
artistic and comprehensive plasticity impossible 
with any orchestras New York can now assemble 
under any system of accretion. The Grau opera 
orchestra, falsely assuming a position as a per- 
manent symphony orchestra, will only help to pre- 
cipitate the invasion of the artistic European ag- 
gregation, for neither Mr. Seidl or any other direc- 
tor will be able to exact from Grau’s opera orches- 
tra the artistic flavor absolutely essential to estab- 
lish as much as a contrast between it and the visiting 
bodies. An opera orchestra conducted by a num- 
ber of directors during a long opera season can 
never, at will, be transformed into a high-class sym- 
phony orchestra, educated under the impress of one 
dictatorial, supervening niusical and esthetic in- 
telligence. The Musical Union, in order to prevent 
the establishment of a permanent foreign orchestra 
under a great conductor in this city, must institute 
some test case to secure a decision one way or the 
other, for upon this decision will depend its very 
life, and its future usefulness requires some intelli- 
gence on the subject, for a foreign orchestra, com- 
prising, with auxiliaries, one hundred men playing 
here with the support of fashion and playing as well 
as the best, which is so much better than any New 
York orchestra can play, would signify, later on, 
foreign permanent orchestras in other large cities. 
None of the members of these foreign orchestras 
would be permitted to join unions, and none would 
be permitted to play at dances, receptions, hotels 
and restaurants, this work remaining, as now, in the 
hands of the New York orchestra player, who 
would degenerate more than ever with the latter 
field left entirely to him. 

As the whole opera company is engaged in 
Europe through contract, why should the Musical 
Union not make the opera artist the subject of a 
test on the constitutionality of the Alien Contract 
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Labor Law, and ascertain whether it is lawful to 
bring over the de Reszkés, the Melbas, the 
Maurels, the Lassalles, the Mantellis, the Guilberts, 
the Helds and others. The United States Supreme 


Court will tell the Musical Union at once whether | 


it should maintain itself or disintegrate, for there is 
no doubt that foreign permanent orchestras are 
coming to this country for long periods of concert 
work, as the appetite for artistic performances has 
been thoroughly whetted and our local machinery 
so disjointed through the recent manipulations of 
Grau that there is no hope for anything in that 
direction from the material here. We have not 
even a concertmaster here; we have no woodwind; 
we have the cheapest brass band instruments. We 
have nothing at present from which to erect a com- 
peting symphony orchestra. Unless the Musical 
Union will step in to ascertain its status the foreign 
orchestra will land here. The first one will be here 
for a three months’ trial in the spring of 1899, and 
Mr. Nikisch will it. The arrangements 
have nearly all been perfected. 


conduct 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


| In view of the fact that these millions of items a 


year are incorporated free of charge, this is the least 
we can ask for with insistence upon the perform- 
ance of the request with care and a little considera- 
tion for the paper itself. 


WAGNER A HUNGARIAN? 


ARRULOUS and alphabetical Mrs. M. 
Sherwood—the lady who tells shop-girls 


E. 
in 
the Sunday journals how to use a napkin or a knife 
—has been indulging in the dangerous luxury of 
recollections in the Saturday “Literary Review” of 
the New York Times. We found the following 
nugget of news in the last issue: 


“ 


We were destined to hear at this famous place of the 
death of Wagner. It dispersed the German crowd. The 
Crown Princess of Germany and the Princess Victoria 
went to Bayreuth to attend his funeral 

What a singular history! The French papers were full 
of the scene at Bayreuth as the master lay dead in his 
modest house, Madame Wagner at his feet, as princes 
and grand dukes bring flowers to lay on his coffin—a 
noble tribute to genius 

His face has been copied by several sculptors, and it 
will be a noteworthy one to preserve—large, fine features, 


| a superb brow, and the mouth of a genius, retiring and 
| small, sensitive, with the under lip somewhat protuberant 


ONE OF MANY. 


A N apology is necessary at the outset for burden- 
ing the readers of the paper with a matter re- | 


lating to experiences that focus within the realms of 


the office, but there are times when patience ceases 
to be as virtuous as it is commonly described, and | 
when even the editorial pen revolts and cries for a 
hearing. A lady of musical repute in this com- | 
munity, and known extensively beyond the borders 
of this, her native land, recently had occasion in her | 
professional capacity to request this paper, in writ- | 
ing, to give a notice to another musician who en- 
joyed her friendship and valuable advice. The re- 
quest was quickly complied with, and her informa- | 
tion transformed into an item which appeared on | 
the following Wednesday in its proper department. | 
On the day following the appearance of the pa- 
per the lady addressed a letter to this office, 
peremptorily demanding an explanation on the | 
ground that the inadequate, that 
it did not contain of the essential 
points communicated and that it was mislead- 
ing. Her original letter was taken from the files, 
and it was discovered that the facts as sent in by her 
had been closely followed and no journalistic pre- 


notice was 


some 


cedent disregarded, whereupon this letter was re- 
turned to her to prove that the metiiod pursued by 
the paper was technically and otherwise correct. 

It was, however, the contents of our reply to the 
lady to which we desire to call attention, for in it 





we explained that we depend upon our informants 
for proper information, and that we can assume no 
responsibility beyond that of the correspondent 
himself or herself. We print and publish millions of 
pages of information 
millions (think of it) of pages—which are devoted 


on musicians a year—yes, 
free from any compensation of any kind to the dis- 
tribution of news ‘regarding musicians and their 
activity the world over. Nothing involving pay- 
ment is ever dreamed of, is ever considered, simply 


because we deem it a duty to give to the readers 





all this information for the benefit of the musician 
and for the extension of his pursuit. 
this kind, covering of 
costing thousands upon thousands of dollars a 


lf items of 


millions pages a year, 
month, were not published gratuitously, they would 
not be published at all, first, because there is no 
other medium that is read that could afford to pub- 
lish them outside of this, and second, because the 
vast army of musicians could not afford to have 
them published if they had to pay for them. 


In order to secure the insertion of the correct 


news our casual correspondents (of course our staff 
correspondents are trained correspondents) must 
send to us only such items as are true, as are cor- 
rect in content and in the exact expression of the 
information, and only then can we attend properly 
to our duty of disseminating proper information. 





He was born in 1811 at Raidix, in Hungary. His father 
was a friend of Haydn, of Cherubini, and of Mozart's 


| pupil Hammel; so he was, as to music, born in the purple 


“Raidix” must mean Raiding, Hungary and 
“Hammel” is surely intended for Hummel; but 
what has Hungary and Hummel to do with Rich- 
ard Wagner? Wagner was born at Leipsic in 1813, 
and he was not a Hummel pupil; indeed it is a 
matter of record that he played the piano in quite 
a ferocious fashion. Liszt was born at Raiding in 
1811, and Mrs. Sherwood evidently opened the 
biographical dictionary at L, instead of W. All 
musicians are alike to her. 


OUR PATRIOTIC SONGS. 


RE they worthy of our patriotism and our com- 


posers? Should not our national songs be 


distinctively American, born of keen excitement in 
days of national peril and conveying in themselves 


| quite independently of any associations a spirit of 


enthusiasm and spontaneity which may fire in 


some degree the soul of the listener as it fired the 
soul of the composer. Intense earnestness and sin- 
cere patriotism are fundamentally necessary for the 
But 


There must be in addition 


production of good patriotic national songs. 
these are not sufficient. 
convincing evidence on the composer's part of fine 
musical feeling, correct musical training and full ap- 
preciation of the harmony which should prevail be- 
tween music and words. How far do our so-called 
national songs fulfill these absolutely necessary re- 
quirements. 

Such questions come naturally to mind upon 
hearing the outbursts of enthusiasm at theatres and 
concerts when the national airs are played or sang. 
There must be some expression from the people of 
the all but 
momentary—excitement roused 
No doubt can arise of the under- | 


momentary—it is in probability 


by wars and 
rumors of wars. 
current of patriotic feeling and the desire to express 
it in musical form. But how far is the expression 
American and characteristics? 


Nearly all of our national music is of lively for- 


eign extraction or is adapted from religious tunes. 


‘Yankee Doodle” was first-sung in this country by 
the british army, who derided the “rag, tag and 
bobtail” appearance of the Americans in twelve 
amusing, descriptive verses. But, as every Ameri- | 
can knows, or ought to know, the tables were 
turned by the Yankees in about a year from the 
battle of Ticonderoga, when the tune was first sung, | 
and “Yankee Doodle” remained in the possession | 
of America, and has remained there ever since. | 
Yet it is only a prisoner of war. 

A “national” air that may be traced back to the 
Norman conquest that appeared as a vintage song 
in the south of France and was sung later by the 


cavaliers in derision of Cromwell as he rode into 
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Oxford on a scrubby horse! It is a lively and well- 
made tune, according to popular models, but is a 
frivolous makeshift when called upon to do duty as 
an expression of patriotism. 

“America,” it is scarcely necessary to remind out 
readers, is, according to certain authorities, a Brit- 
ish tune of remote German origin; according to 
it the half of the 
eighteenth century by Henry Carey to words by 
Ben Jonson. Richard Clark, an English composer 
of Carey’s day, who first supported Carey’s claim, 


others, was written in first 


at length became puzzled, and devoted eight years’ 
He asserts 
Yet 
Carey’s son proved conclusively that his father 
Without further pros 


research toward settling the question 
that Jonson composed the original words 


wrote both music and words. 
and cons, THE MusicaL Courter will only recall 
the fact that the words we now sing are American, 
written by Samuel Smith, D. D., a Massachusetts 
clergyman. 

The “Star Spangled Banner” springs from an old 
English drinking song. It was at one time a favorite 
song of Braham, the English tenor, Anacreontic 
words being adapted to it. Later the Free Masons 
adopted the tune and sang it to words that might 
incline the charitable to aid the Masons’ orphan 
asylum. How Francis Scott Key was inspired to 
write patriotic words to the tune on the morning of 
the day when Fort Henry was attacked forms a 
well-known page of history. A final 
written by Dr. O. W. Holmes in 1881. 
self, however, is not equal to the words, for it lacks 


verse was 


The air it- 


the fervor and dignity which should attach to a 
song in honor of our flag 

“Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean,” is a mere 
adaptation of “Britannia, the Pride of the Ocean,” 
a fact that seems to have been overlooked by a 
recent writer, who attributes it vaguely to some in 
spiration due to an important naval action 

Of the inspiring war-songs which have become 
a part of our musical history some, it is true, are of 
high merit—‘Marching Through Georgia,” 
“Tramp, Tramp” and “Dixie,” for example—and 
they have national characteristics, but they are 
songs of a certain period, not national songs apply- 
ing to all periods and appropriate for any time of 
need. The tune of “Maryland, My Maryland,” we 
may recall, is that of the old German Burschenlied, 
“O Tannenbaum, O Tannebaum,” but the words 


were written by Randall, of Baltimore. “Dixie” 
was an original song composed by Dan D. Emmett, 
and was set to an old Northern negro air; it is, 
therefore, distinctly American. 

hat magnificent outburst of poetic eloquence, 
the “Battle Hymn of the Republic,” is without 
doubt the finest expression of patriotism that ap 


“Tohn 


peared during .the war; but the tune of 
Brown,” to which it is sung, was so long associated 
with commonplace words that most people instinct 
ively sing them instead of the suitable words of 
Mrs. Howe. 
scholar in the public schools the next generation 


If these words were learned by every 


might benefit exceedingly, in having a really noble 
medium for patriotic expression 

The 
colored church in Charleston, S. C 


“John Brown” melody was discovered in a 
, and the words 
Mr 


rewrote the original words, so that they might have 


were fitted to it by Charles S. Hall. Brownell 
some lucid meaning and rhythm, but even these 
words are seldom sung, owing to the perversity of 
human nature, which so often chooses the bad, with 
which it is familiar, instead of the good, with which 
it ought to be familiar 

After this glance backward the truth becomes 
patent that, excepting “Hail Columbia!’’ we have 
no suitable national anthem. This appears to be 
purely American in tune and words. The march 
tune was composed for General Washington’s first 
inauguration, and was played for the first time in 
the City Hall, New York, during the ceremonies 
there. The composer’s name was Fayles, according 
to Mr. Custis, the adopted son of Washington, who 
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speaks of the composer as a German, the leader of , Lach’s, were to be destroyed, music would still be 
an orchestra in the old John street theatre in New | preserved. People who think of Bach as a com- 
York. Professor Phyla, of Philadelphia, attributed poser of fugues, and imagine that because he wrote 


the march to his father, and it 
that Phyla and Fayles are identical. The author 
of the words was Joseph Hopkinson, of Phila- 
delphia. 

But “Hail Columbia!” is not musically worthy 
of its name as our national anthem, and when we 
hear the dignified harmonies of the national 
Russian, German, Austrian and French anthems 
we are fain to call out indignantly to our American 
composers and ask the reasons why we are thus 
neglected when a nation waits for new, distinctive 
and inspiring expression of its patriotism. 


LESSONS FOR ORGANISTS. 

N article, “Organs and Organ Playing,” written 
by Alexandre Guilmant and published in the 
Ferum for March, contains not only information of 
interest concerning modern French and _ Italian 
organs and organists and the history of organ 
music generally, but it also gives concisely Guil- 
mant’s own views on organ playing. It is an 

article that deserves the consideration of organists. 
Some of Guilmant’s more important opinions in 
regard to the subject have been already presented 
to our readers through articles and criticisms, espe- 
cially in the issue of December 22, 1897. This 
number and the Forum article should be preserved 
by all who desire correct record of the great French 
organist’s views. From these records even one who 
has not heard him may gain inferentially some idea 
of the lessons he has been teaching. They are, as we 
understand them, simplicity of style, sincerity of 
interpretation and legitimate use of the organ. His 
remarkable simplicity seems due to his having 
reached the climax of knowledge, both as to tech- 

nical and constructive skill. 


| 


is probable | 





He is master of every resource of his art that can | 


aid him in creating or interpreting. Such knowl- 
edge invariably results in simplicity of style 
whether the knowledge be that of science, theology 


or art. This simplicity does not by any means in- 


terfere with a beautiful use of color and ornament; | 


does not interfere with the interweaving of subordi- 
nate embroidery about the firm fundamental lines 
which must form the basis of all great work This 
simplicity produces upon the listener the impression 
of clearness. It enables the listener to remain in a 
state of calm satisfaction during Guilmant’s re- 
markable expositions of the Bach fugues and of his 
own fugues and fugal improvisations; and even 
when roused to a state of strong excitement or an 
his playing of a brilliant sonata movement or an 
organ fantasia by Franck or Widor or Saint-Saéns, 
the listener is not roused to a mere sensuous in- 
tensity of feeling—which, indeed, but marks the 
animal stage of musical pleasure—but is fully con- 
scious that wherever his emotion may carry him 
the ground is solid beneath his feet. 

Half the program of Guilmant’s farewell recital 
this week was devoted to Bach. Never has there 
been a more stupendous exhibition of power and 
simplicity. The crowds who thronged even the 
aisles and doorways, who listened breathlessly, 
movelessly, felt apparently that they could now 
understand why Bach towers like a rock of ages 


out of the conflicting waves of musical theories. | 


Guilmant says of him in the Forum article: 

“Organ music reached its climax with Bach: it 
may, perhaps, be said that all music did. At any 
rate, one thing is certain: viz., if there has been any 
progress in music since the day of Bach, it has been 
due to him. Bach’s music is polyphonic; and poly- 
phony is true music. To its foundation upon this 
school is due the fact that there has been no de- 
cadence in music in Germany. * * * 

“My admiration for Bach is unbounded. I con- 
sider that Bach is music. Everything else in music 
has come from him; and if all music, excepting 





fugues and pieces belonging to that style of music, 
he was merely a dry, learned, musical arithmetician, 
are to be pitied. Bach’s genius was most flexible; 
and many of his works indicate that, if he had been 
disposed to become a dramatic composer, he might 
have done so successfully. . 

“His ‘Passion’ music, for instance, is full of emo- 
tion. The expression in such recitatives as that de- 
scribing the rending of the veil of the temple is 
marvelous. At the same time, the music is ex- 
tremely realistic. In fact, throughout the ‘Passion’ 
music, recitative and chorus follow the action closely 
and give exact expression to the emotions sug- 
gested by thetext. * * * ° 

“But I find the heart of Bach in the chorales 
which he wrote for the organ. These combine in a 
wonderful degree exact musical science with the 
deepest feeling and are grand objects of study.” 

Rhythmic steadiness is one of the greatest feat- 
ures of M. Guilmant’s playing. He is opposed to 
formlessness in organ music and organ playing. 
He produces in all tones, however long sustained, 
an effect of absolute rhythmic accuracy, and this is 
accomplished by a certain peculiarity in technic and 
a wonderful ear for following rapid vibrations. 

His words have been very definite in all his writ- 
ings and in his conservations as to treating the 
organ as an orchestra. He never plays orchestral 
works, and refuses even the most flattering offers to 
transcribe any composition not written in strict 
organ style. He emphatically asserts his position 
in these words: 

“Organ playing may be divided generally into 
two schools. In one, the organ is treated as an 
orchestra, the production of orchestral effects being 
sought; while the other holds that the organ has so 
noble a tone quality, and so many resources of its 
own, that it need not servilely imitate the orchestra. 
I belong to the latter school. Berlioz said: ‘The 
organ is Pope; the orchestra, Emperor.’ In other 
words, each is supreme in its way.”’ 

The attentions bestowed upon M. Guilmant 
wherever he has appeared in this country are 
worthy tributes to him and to the principles he 
represents. His words, thoughts and deeds are 
manifestly in harmon::, and they stand for sim- 
plicity, purity and nobility in art and life—in a 
word, for al that is unchanging in a world of 
change. 


THE PIANISTS OF THIS SEASON. 
T is too early to write of the musical season of 
1897-8, too early by two months, but a glance 
at the pianistic roster of the season would not be 
amiss. The enormous popular and artistic success 
of Josef Hofmann has been the most striking feat- 
ure of a very active period of concert giving. The 
young man, so modest, so free from pose and affec- 
tations, has caught the fickle fancy of the American 
public, and his recitals are now the craze One feels 
assured that neither flattery nor greed for money 
will divert this latest piano genius from his high 
artistic ideals. He is so fresh, so winning and so 
sympathetic that his personality is an entire con- 
trast from the languid, cynical and overpuffed pian- 
ists of the Paderewski type. 
We said last week Hofmann derived from 


| Clementi-Liszt-Rubinstein, meaning that he be- 








longed to the virile side of the mansion of piano 


| playing, as contra-distinguished from the school of 


pure virtuosity, Hummel, Henselt, Thalberg, and, 
on certain sides, Chopin. This school developed 


| the ornamental at the expense of the useful; 7. ¢., 


the human and dramatic. Such piano playing 
as Liszt’s and Rubinstein’s—big, broad, vital, 
healthy, dramatic and varied—was a revelation 
after the superficial elegancies of Hummel, 
Moschles, Cramer, Field, Thalberg and Herz. Karl 
Tausig cannot be classed with any of these names, 








for he was the quintessence of them all. He was a 
poet, a psychologist; had the fingers of steel, the 
fire, brilliancy and endurance of Liszt and was a far 
finer technician than Rubinstein. Indeed, it may be 
confessed that Josef Hofmann possesses a surer 
technic than Rubinstein ever did. But his style is 
Rubinstein’s, his attack is Rubinstein’s, and if we 
owned to the slightest belief in transmigration of 
soul, we should pronounce the young Hofmann the 
artistic lineal descendant of Anton Rubinstein. 

Both Eugen d’Albert and Moriz Rosenthal may 
be classed with the virile school of piano playing, 
of which Josef Hofmann is the latest exponent. 
It is a group that concerns itself with the orchestral 
development of piano tone, strives to make it more 
eloquent in cantilena and more vocal and human in 
its tonal coloring. Formerly the chief concern of 
the pianist was the production of a pretty, tinkling 
touch, the neat execution of involved figuration and 
the smooth performance of scales. Scales and 
arpeggi ruled supreme, although the Beethoven 
sonatas were written. Schumann, with his broader 
style and more solid technic, did much to bring in 
the new piano playing, just as the pianist of the next 
generation will be profoundly influenced by the 
3rahms piano music. Even Chopin clung to the 
Hummel technic, but discarded it in his greater 
compositions, such as the “fantasia,” the three 
polonaises in F sharp minor, A flat major and the 
Fantasy-Polonaise. Some of the studies, too, are 
in the most dramatic vein. 

Rubinstein, with his powerful hand, trumpet tone 
and almost unsurpassable variety of touches, gave 
us at last the approximation of the orchestra on the 
keyboard. And this manner has Hofmann in- 
herited. Naturally it makes his playing more at 
home in compositions requiring passionate and 
treatment than in the tender 

salon. Yet at 
versatility by the 


intense more 
and intimate 


his recitals he 


music of the 
proved his 

performance of such genre pieces as_ the 
“Spinnerlied” of Mendelssohn, two of the 
Chopin songs transcribed by Liszt and also the 
Liszt-Schubert transcriptions. In one Chant- 
Polonaise he fairly outdid Paderewski in luscious- 
ness of color, and, above all, must he be com- 
mended for his treatment of cantabile. We have 
not noted in a single instance any disposition to 
overdo the rubato or a trace of sentimentalism 
and critical authority, notwithstanding we have 
noticed that young pianists are usually sentimental, 
and turn Chopin’s nocturnes into tearful tunes. 

Hofmann is healthy, Hofmann is great, Hofmann 
is the young lion of the piano. 

Another visitor from over the seas is Raoul 
Pugno, the Parisian pianist. United to an extreme 
delicacy of touch and refinement of execution there 
is deep feeling, great musicianship and plenty of 
dash and boldness. He plays the Grieg Concerto 
in almost a perfect way, and his reading of the 
Saint-Saens Fourth and Fifth Concertos is re- 
markable for clarity and a certain high-bred dis- 
tinction. Pugno is also a finely organized chamber 
music pianist. 

Rafael Joseffy has appeared several times this 
season, having been heard in the Schumann, the 
Chopin-Tausig, the Liszt A major and the Tschai- 
kowsky B flat minor concertos. His play is as fas- 
cinating as ever, his technic still peerless, and on the 
interpretative side he gains continually in depth of 
emotion and inteliectuality. We had hoped to hear 
him play Brahms’ noble concerto in D minor, the 
first, but that hope must be deferred until next 
season. Franz Rummel is another welcome visitor. 
His concerts at Chickering Hall have been most 
successful, and: he has introduced one welcome 
novelty, the Stenhammer Concerto in B flat minor. 
His playing in recital has been characterized by 
old-time analysis, versatility and finish. His pro- 
grams are admirable in their catholicity. 

From the West came William Sherwood, one of 
the greatest of American pianists, and Fannie 
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Bloomfield-Zeisler, electric and daring. Con- 
stantin Sternberg gave a recital in Brooklyn last 
week, displaying well-balanced, musicianly 
style and complete control of many styles. Rich- 
ard Hoffman played at Chickering Hall, revealing 
a solid, classical training, and Siloti, the Russian, 
made a deep impression by his performance of 
Tschaikowsky’s First Concerto in G. 

In Leopold Godowsky one finds a plenitude of 
gifts—pianistic, intellectual and purely musical. 
His recitals this season have been distinguished for 


his 


their eclectic programs, absolute sincerity and al- 
most phenomenal virtuosity. Godowsky’s style is 
all his own, even his technical methods are stamped 
with originality. Best of all is his absolute aban- 
donment to the mood of the composer he plays, and 
and absolute mastery of the meanings of the music. 
We hope soon to hear Mr. Godowsky with orches- 
tra in this city. 

Among the other pianists who have appeared 
during the season are Paolo Gallico, Florence Ter- 
rel, Jessie Shay, Cornelia Dyas, Ethelbert Nevin, 
Albert Lockwood, Arthur Whiting, 
Pearce, August Spanuth and Xaver Scharwenka. 
Mr. 
his composition and pupils to usurp his time, but 


Howard 


Scharwenka has for several seasons allowed 
this year he is like the old Scharwenka, playing 
with consummate brilliancy and solidity. 

Last, bi 
meister, the composer-pianist, whose poetical play- 


it by no means least, is Richard Bur- 


ing,deep insight and skill in arrangement of Chopin 


and Liszt are well known to the readers of Tut 
MUSICAL 
played only the F minor Concerto of Chopin, and 


His of 


yesterday was one of the events of the season. So 


COURIER Burmeister has this season 


under indifferent cirmumstances. recital 


far 1897-8 has proved a propitious time for pianists 


PROFESSIONAL SUICIDE. 

HE members of the musical profession who, in 

order to make a living and make a career, must 
charge for their services continue to sing and to 
play free of charge at many public and private 
affairs. This course, as frequently pointed out in 
these columns, leads inevitably to professional sui 
cide. The public will not pay to hear musicians 
who sing and who play for the public for no pay. 
Should Mr. Wanamaker, at irregular periods or 
when called upon by friends or influential people, 
give away his merchandise, the public would not 
enter his warehouse to purchase goods, but would 
patiently await the time for the next charitable 
distribution, and the value of lis stock would fall 
and the end would be bankruptcy. The comparison 
is apt, for musicians sell their services, as they re- 
ceive a money remuneration ; they are in that re- 
spect like Wanamaker, and like the Herald or Lon- 
don Times or THE MusicaL Courter, which sell 
their advertising spaces. 

Melba will not sing unless paid; Jean de Reszké, 
very properly, will not sing unless paid; Eugene 
d’Albert, very correctly, will not play unless paid; 
but soft-hearted 


American musicians, who receive ridiculously small 


our charitable, good-natured, 
salaries, when thev receive any at all, will sing and 
play for no money, or even less, and they also pay 
their own expenses and appear to be happy when 
they are doing so, because they unctuously believe 
that they are extending their renown. As a fact 
they are destroying their own value as commercial 
commodities, while, reversely, the foreigners as in- 
creasing theirs, because they peremptorily refuse to 
do anything of the sort for nothing. 

There is one way to cure this. ‘This paper should 
refuse to criticise performers who are on the charity 
list, and whenever a player or singer gives his or 
her services free of charge the paper should state: 
“As Mr. A. and Mrs. LB. sang and played gratis, 
this paper refuses to pay any attention to their per- 
formances.”’ 

The moral phase of this method of free services 


should also be adverted to.. On many occasions a 
singer or player could secure payment when sud- 
denly the charity artist arrives and offers his or 
her work free “just to get the notices,” they say. 
By what right does one musician interfere with the 
income, no matter how small it may be, of other 
musicians? 

Besides this, the public, becoming accustomed to 
free performances by American musicians, will 
soon learn to consider it a rule never to pay when 
Mr. Seidl at 


No one has a right to 


\merican musicians sing or play. 
times conducts for nothing. 
ask him to do this. Would a lawyer’s services or 


an architect’s services be demanded without re- 
Can a newspaper secure the services 
of music critics free of charge? Will 
work for nothing? Can offices be rented without 
payment of rent? But 
sing and play for nothing “just to get notices, you 
know, and extend their reputations.”” Where are 
the What value have they it 


known that the critic feels kindly disposed, because 


muneration? 
pressmen 


Ainerican musicians will 


notices? when is 


it is also known that the artist did not charge for his 


labor? Is there anything more ludicrous, falsely 


conceived and ruinous in result than the conduct 
of our musicians in giving for nothing what is to be 


their only source of income-—their musical service. 


But it is suicidal, and this season proves it, for our 
native musicians have had no income worth men- 


tion 


Inez Grenelli. 


I] Inez Grenelli, sang the two 


he well-known sopran 


Church last Sunday 


services in St. Ignatius ; 


Women's String Orchestra in Washington. 

According to Washington papers the Women’s String 
Orchestra, under Carl V. Lachmund’s direction, scored a 
lecided the New National Theatre, March 8 
The concert, for the Maine fund, was arranged by women 
prominent in political and society circles in the capital 
President Mrs. McKinley, Vice-President and Mrs 
Hobart and members of the Cabinet occupied a box near 
the stage and all seemed delighted with the playing of the 
orchestra. At the close Secretary and Mrs. Long called 
in the green room to express the compliments and pleas 
McKinley to the conductor 
Miss 


success at 


and 


of the President and Mrs 
Fri. Gaertner, ‘cellist; 
linist, and Miss Neidhardt 
The Washington 


ure 
and the soloists, Branth, vio- 
violist 

March 9, 


/ wes, Says 


entertainment ever 
such a brilliant 

Almost every 
present with his 


It scarcely seems possible that any 
given in Washington could show 
of distinguished people 
official in Washington was 
army and navy were largely in evidence, to- 
many representatives from the various em 
legations. Musically speaking, the perform 
ance was one of the most varied and pleasing heard here 
in some time. Carl V. Lachmund, the director, has 
orchestra under periect control and the numbers were as 
graceful and finished in their nature as would have been 
possible with an organization of far greater reputation 
Miss Branth, a violin virtuoso of considerable merit, and 
Fraulein Gaertner had parts, and sustained their 
places to excellent advantage. “L’Abeile,” played by six- 
teen solo violins, was enthusiastically encored, the blend 

and technic of ensemble being noteworthy 

he Washington Post, March 9 

he audience which crowded the National Theatre at 
the women’s concert was in every way the most notable 
body ever assembled in a Washington theatre. The Presi 
dent and Mrs. McKinley occupied seats in the box of 
the Secretary of the Navy and Mrs. Long, while in the 
immense audience were the Secretary of State and Mrs 
Sherman, the Postmaster-General and Mrs. Gary, the 
family of the Secretary of War, Mrs. Gage, the Attorney 
General and Mrs. Griggs, Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
Roosevelt, Senator Hale and Representative Boutelle, 


bet re 
asseinblage 
prominent 

family; the 
gether with 


bassies and 


solo 
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chairman of the Naval Affairs Committees of the Senate | 


ind the House, with almost the entire body of Washing 
ton society and thousands of sympathetic residents of the 
capital 


Among the patronesses were Mrs. Alger, Mrs. Bliss, 
Mrs. Hanna, Mrs. Miles, Mrs. U. S. Grant, Mrs. Fuller, 
Mrs. Crowninshield, Mrs. Sheridan, Mrs. N. S. Lincoln 
Mrs. Tyler, Mrs. Logan, Mrs. Sheridan, Mrs. Elkins and | 
Mrs. Sartoris 

Twenty officers of the army, navy and marine corps, 
each in full uniform, acted as ushers, while prominent 


young women of the army and navy families sold pro 
grams and small flags, which were waved vigorously by 
the eager purchasers during the singing of “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” 

[he program, which consisted of eleven numbers, was 
opened by the love scene from Krug’s “Liebesnovelle,” 
by Schubert's 
was aftistically executed by Miss Neidhardt on the 
The orchestra 


the string orchestra and harp Serenade 
viola, 
with violin obligato, harp and orchestra 


went to Washington and returned in a special car 
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of the severe 


of Henry 


HE many friends and admirers 


Krehbiel will be sorry to hear 
loss he sustained by the recent death of his mother 
Mrs of all the 
virtues and a tender, the 
day of her decease. She died at Dayton, Ohio, Sun- 
day of last week and at the house of her youngest 


The late Krehbiel was a woman 


a solicitous mother until 


son. 


ee 


A jolly crew sat in the Arena last Saturday night 
The week was over, Sunday, with its refreshing 
pieties, was at hand and the brand was very mellow, 
so the stories followed with agreeable persistency 
Everything from Cain to Kipling was discussed. 
and I told, with effect, my old tale of Calvé’s in- 
fatuation for Henri Cain, the painter-librettist, and 
her pique when she read the headline, “Calvé rais- 


ing Cain.” Then one related a delightful experi- 
ence in Venice. 
soft and lapping splendors of the Adriatic, the 
man to 


The lady, a well-known American, dis- 


Beguiled by the moonlight, the 


young confessed his sweetheart—his 
hunger. 
covered also that she was starving \ gondola 
was called, and hopping lightly into it the lucky 
dog—he is very handsome, so takes no pains with 
women—set out on a cruise for a club sandwich 


* 


The gay brigand with the bad breath, who pro- 
pelled the boat, took the cavalier to a café, where 
a formidable order for sandwiches was given 
Laden down with good things and the better for 
several drinks, our friend signaled a gondola and 
placidly floated down the Grand Canal, his heart 
full of singing hopes, his face full of thirst 


. 


* * 


As idea 
struck into his consciousness the young man grew 
He Italian 
to make He 
seeched the gondolier to remember, but W illy of the 


Then an awful thing occurred the 


frantic knew [french very well and 


enough himself understood be- 


Waves remembered nothing or else dreamed of his 
Marie Spaghetti at home. As they 
l hope this has the 


own sweet 
gallantly breasted the foam- 
the ignoble fact 


right Hopkinson Smith color 


could not be denied—he had forgotten the address 
of his palazzo, and vainly strove to wrestle with a 
cloudy memory. Aiter wandering about on liquid 
misery the magnificent solution of the problem pre 
itself 


as 


and 
put 


sented The boat “slowed down,” 


every palazzo was passed, Romeo called « in 
desperate accents to his Juliet: 
ho Sadie! | 


rang with the fervid appeal, and the Bridge of 


Sadie, say, Sadie!” The night 
Sighs never held such an unhappy man as the one 
in the gondola. Then, when all hope had been 
abandoned and moral suicide had threatened itself 
in the shape of a temptation to devour the sand 
wiches himself, a curtain parted, and into the sweet 
moonlight stepped Sadie, and cooingly answered 
the call. ! The 
young man hurriedly demanded a rope ladder of 
the 


Hurrah for love, hurrah for life 


the gondolier, but had instead to pay fare 


Then, club sandwiches and bliss! 


Don’t ask who Sadie is. You have already 


guessed. 


. 


* * 


There has been a slight breeze up at the Arion 


Club on Fifty-ninth street. The conductor, Herr 
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Lorenz, planned a big concert, and, as Nahan 
Franko had given satisfaction before as concert- 


master, he was asked to again preside at the head | 
of the violins, and also to contribute several solos. 
The matter was arranged, so the violinist was sur- | 
prised to receive a letter from Lorenz asking him | 
to call, as there were several important changes to | 


be made in the program. When he saw the con- 
ductor he was told that owing to some objection 
on the part of the committee, his name was barred. 


This angered Franko, who is one of the best of | 


our local violinists, and after some hesitation Herr 
Lorenz admitted that the opposition may have 
come from a certain quarter. 

“You mean my brother-in-law, Mr. Ruppert,’ 
said the musician, but this fact was not conceded. 


ees 


“There goes the Government making an ap- 


propriation of fifty millions and yet New York | 
can't raise one million for a permanent orchestra!” | 


This patriotic remark was actually made by a 
woman in front of the Hoffman House yesterday 
afternoon, and yet they say musical persons think 
only of art for art! 

] ee 

Several years ago Jim Creelman, the newspaper 
correspondent, was chatting with some Spanish 
officers in Havana. 
the Spaniards were not very complimentary in their | 
references to America and American courage 

“Why, with twenty men we could land at Key 
West and march to your Washington and lay it in 
ruins,” cried one brave gentleman in uniform. 
Creelman laughed and irritated the others, who 
asked him if he didn’t believe in Spanish prowess? 

“I was not laughing at your bravery, but was 
wondering how long your troops would get about 
Washington before the police would run them in,” 
said Mr. Creelman. The point of his remark was 
not appreciated. 


+ 


"eae 

I saw Kate Rolla recently in Carnegie Hall, and 
was almost tempted to advise her to seek redress 
in the courts, because of the infringement upon the 
Rolla copyright. When a woman manages to 
wear her hair, gown herself and give an individual 
twist to all, as does Madame Rolla, an imitation 
should be sternly suppressed. ‘There is a lady in 
this town who is Kate Rolia to many persons, yet it 
is someone else. She affects the Rolla pompadour, 
she is even impertinent enough to weigh about as 
much as the amiable singer. There are days when 
1 am deceived; when the stranger’s eyes wear the 
open, infantile, frank and confiding Rolla gaze. 
This will never do. There is only one Kate Rolla, 
and her unique personality must not be tampered 
with by imitators. Law is her nearest way to stop 
the other one, whom I have christened, for the 
sake of contra-distinction, “Rolling Mill Kate.” 

“ * » 

Carolus Duran, the French portrait painter, will 
make more of a stir when he reaches here than has 
Boldini. He, too, is a good liver, but he does not 
go the pace nowadays, whereas Boldini could not 
see enough of gay Gotham. Duran is noted for 
his posing, his lace cuffs, his collar worn low and 
his velvet coat and the airs of a grand seigneur. 
He belongs to a type of aristrocatic bohemians 
rapidly becoming extinct in Paris. He paints very 
well, but in a style no longer the rage. He has not 
the realistic power of Lorn, but his touch is elegant, 
his manner suave and his glance piercing. When 
1 knew Duran he was swarthy, wore his hair in 
profusion and a beard of Moorish cut. Decidedly 
destined to cause chatter in the fashionable set is 
Carolus Duran. 

| ede 

A woman asked Max Hirsch at the box office of 
the Metropolitan if the boy wonder, Hofmann, did 
his trapeze act with or without a net. 

“Without, and in evenino dress,” said the Rabbi. 


War talk was indulged in, and | 


The woman then bought two seats for the Thomas | down there,” 


concert. 
x * * 


After all, we don’t know how to get up an exciting 
| concert in New York. A friend of mine, fresh from 
| Australia, told me how they do things at Sydney. 
Imagine a chorus and orchestra of three hundred, 


| and a descriptive cantata entitled “Australia.” Im- | 


| agine, if you please, music that imitates the howl of 
| the dingo, the scream of the cockatoo, the kook- 
aburra’s laugh, the hop of the kangaroo and the in- 
‘troduction of a native corraboree! In the middle 
of this exciting and sacred music, Sam Poole, the 
| dance. They like their music mixed at the anti- 
podes. 
ee * 


This is funny. You know, at the swell Seidl 
| concerts given by Manager Loewenstein in the 
| Astoria, evening dress is de rigueur. There is an 
| cert a woman with an unbecoming bonnet or hat 
may be spied; but, as a rule, the men and women 
| who listen to the music of the Seidl Impermanent 
Orchestra are arrayed as the lilies of the field. 

| Of course, the music critics of the daily papers 
| own evening dress and, as a rule, don it. There 
| are exceptions and high spirited ones. Henry T. 
| Finck, of the Evening Post, is a man who, years 
ago, espoused the cause of Wagner. He has stuck 
through thick and thin to the master, and hates 
Brahms as the devil is supposed to hate holy water. 
But Mr. Finck is an independent person, and Mr. 
Finck is not to be coerced by mere conventionality. 
He walked into the Astoria several weeks ago in a 
cutaway coat and derby hat, and naturally the 
usher stopped him. “No one is permitted to come 
in without a dress suit,” said the young man, with 
a true Fourteenth street accent. 

Mr. Finck, who is a spunky gentleman, protested. 
He could go where he pleased; besides he was Mr. 
Finck. That settled it. The usher had two slight, 
quick convulsions and Mr. Finck took his seat. It 
is said that Carl Loewenstein, on learning of the 
stirring incident, called the usher to one of the 
smaller ballrooms—bars in plain English—and 
gave him a large section of his mind. 


s * 4 


The best part of the joke is Anton Seidl’s remark 
when he was told of the affair. 

“If I have to wear these things,” he said, grimly, 
pointing to his white waistcoat and swallow tail, 
“why shouldn’t Herr Finck?” 

Yet somehow or other I sympathize with Mr. 
Finck. 


* * « 


The many friends of that wonderful tenor and 
host, Herman Greitner, will be rejoiced to learn 
that he is once more on earth. After eight months 
of bed-ridden misery, caused by a fall from a bi- 
cycle, Herr Greitner—who is as well known on the 
East Side as Chauncey Depew on the West—is able 
to face with smiling technic his usual hundred 
Pilseners a day. It is rumored that August 
Liichow, of Fourteenth street, has grown jealous 
of Herr Greitner’s reputation, and has—as I know 
—bought a horse. On this horse the handsome 
August reduces his weight and gets up a wonderful 
thirst. 

oe. «© 

W. H. Crane was quite a singer in his younger 
days. Some of us may remember his General 
Boum. But this must have been before the time he 
did Snorkey in “Under the Gaslight.” He was 
even a singer in the choir loft, and one night, after 
church, he went to a friend’s house, where he sang 
with great effect. His friend admired the song and 
the way it was sung, and said: “You sang that with 





great expression, Billy.” “They didn’t think so 
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occasional frock coat to be seen, and in every con- | 
| 

| 


| ° e e ° ‘ ° | 
, | comedian, disguised as a native, gives an eccentric | 


| the window of Vantine’s, on Broadway. 
ways attracted big audiences, old gentlemen usually 











said Mr. Crane, moving his head in 


| “T didn’t get a hand.”’ 


| the direction of the church. 


we 

Yousouf, the Turkish wrestler, attired in all his 
Oriental and muscular glory, walked up Broadway 
one day last week, and back of him was little Josef 
Hofmann, the pianist. The two athletes did not 
speak as they gazed at each other, but I noticed 
that the horseless cabs stopped in amazement to 


| inspect the color of Yousof’s roomy pantaloons. 


* 


* * 


What, oh what, has become of the beautiful 
Gusel-Kiz? G. K. is the name of the 
man from the Orient who weaves weird patterns in 
She al- 


young wo- 


occupying the front row of pavement seats. Small 
boys flattened noses against the glass and called 
her blessed, and I have not withstood the tempta- 
tion of winning a soft glance from her sly, startled, 


| fawn-like eyes—see the poems of Tom Moore for 


more of this. sort of stuff. But Gusel-Kiz hath 
flown. Where have they taken my bonnie Gusel- 
Kiz? I suspect the young man who wears his hair 
like Richard Le Gallienne, and works the type- 
writer at the Bodley Head on Fifth avenue. I sus- 
pect this young Bodley Head of writing verses to 
Gusel-Kiz—lovely, gurgling name, fancy guzzling 
kisses—and driving her to solitude. Return to 
your window, sweet weaver of men’s hearts. 


+ * 


The latest name for Polly Plancon is: M. Prance- 

On. They really mean Pants-On. 
ae 

It is said that Theodore Thomas and Anton Seidl 
met last week and had a pleasant conversation. Al- 
though the two conductors met once before and on 
the stage of the Auditorium, it was for a moment 
only. 

C. L. Staats. 


C. L. Staats, the well known clarinet virtuoso, has been 
giving concerts in New Bedford, Fitchburg, Law.ence, 
Ayr and Lynn. In all of these towns his success has been 
most flattering. 


Musicale at Mrs. Seward's. 


A very delightful musicale was given on Saturday after- 
noon, March 5, at the home of Mrs. Geo. F. Seward, in 
this city. The following artistic program was heard: 
Trio, Adagio and Finale.. .Sternberg 

Mrs. Seward, Maurice Kaufmann, G. Oulton Seward 


Soprano solo, selected....... ; 
Miss Blanche Neelson Armstrong. 


’Cello solo, Lieder ohne Worte. . Mendelssohn 
Mr. Seward. 
Songs— 
NL g Shaics « 5.066 cepted bamale ses x .Lalo 
a a So ce ia Weed bares « ‘Von Fielitz 
ec idkeuvatensnd cx aedcabadprns ites a0 6 Gas 6 Herman 
Mrs. Douglass H. Stewart. 
Violin solo, D minor Concerto, No. 1 eed ee Bruch 
Mr. Kaufmann. 
Baritone solos— 
PRE ME ID sce vive reg tends recs ssecene Massenet 


Komm, wir wandeln’ zusammen. .. Cornelius 
Regnar Kidde. 
Duo, Selections from Suite (C nant, for violin 
and piano.. 
Reinhold Herman and ‘Mr. Kaufmann. 


. Herman 


The artists are all so well known that it is needless to 
comment upon them. Maurice Kaufmann, a young vio- 
linist of already wide reputation, played the Bruch con- 
certo with remarkable understanding. His technic is un- 
limited, his intonation perfect, and for brilliancy of tone 
few can surpass him. Reinhold Herman and Mr. Kauf- 
mann played two movements from Mr. Herman’s suite, 
which was also played at the Manuscript Society concert 
on March 4. Among those present were: 

Mrs. Frederick H. Betts, Mrs. Henry C. Valentine, 
Mrs. Howard Van Sinderen, Mrs. R. C. Ogden, Mrs 
Chas. B. Foote, Mrs. Emil Schenck, the Misses Agnew 
Mrs. Crosby Brown, Miss Jennie Dutton, Perry Averill, 
Anton Hegner, Leon Marx, Mrs. Mary Knight Wood, 
Mrs. Thomas R. Slicer, Fisher Powers, Miss Hastings, 
Miss Florence Gale, Frank Courcen, C. Whitney Coombs, 
Mrs. Frank H. Scott, Mrs. Benjamin Shepherd, Stanley 
Knight, Mrs. C. H. Knight, Miss Josephine Bates and 
Mrs. Gustav Schirmer. 
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BosTON, Mass., March 13, 1898. 


HE program of the eighteenth Symphony concert, 
given last night in Music Hall was as follows: 
Overture, Calm Seaand Prosperous Voyage. Mendelssohn 
Symphony, Antar....................-Rimsky-Korsakoff 
(First time in Boston.) 

Fantasia, Francesca da Rimini............Tschaikowsky 
Prelude to Die Meistersinger...................Wagner 
Ichabod! 
Fifteen or sixteen years ago 
curiosity to hear music by Rimsky-Korsakoff. 


Ichabod! 
I began to burn with 
First of 
all the name exercised a spell. 
His name was a terrible name, indeed, 
Being Timothy Thady Mulligan; 
And whenever he emptied his tumbler of punch, 
He'd not rest till he filled it full again. 
As the years went by I became acquainted little by little 
I heard a sym- 
the music 
more than 


with works of the Neo-Russian school. 


phony by Borodine; I was introduced to of 
Stcherbatscheff; Balakireff was 
a name, and at last I heard Rimsky-Korsakoff's ‘* Sche- 
herazade ” and was in the seventh heaven of delight. His 
‘ Russian Easter’ pleased me less. Then | thought, shall 
“Antar” and “ Sadko?” The first has been 
piayed in sordeaux. Is it possible that Boston does not 
know it? It was performed in New York some time in 


the season of ‘91-92 under Mr. Van der Stucken’s beat 


something 


we ever hear 


Why should Bostonians burst in ignorance? 

“Antar.”’ 
peared as Antar, Antara or Antarah. 
Al Moaliacat,” poems that were hung 


The name itself naunted me, whether it ap 
Was he one of the 
seven that wrote 
in turn on the door of the Kaabah, poems written by poets 
that flourished in the period called Al Giaheliat, or the 
Period of Ignorance? Or should Nabegah be substituted 
in the place of Antar? 

Wild, yea marvelous, are the legends told of Antar. | 
do not care for Antar, the poet, and I am pleased to learn 
ascribed to him is disputed and dubbed 


iat the poetry 


modern. Listen to these extracts: 

Mercy, my lord, is the noblest quality of the noble.” 

Bear not malice, O Shibub, for of malice good never 
came.” 

An Arabian Tupper! 

Sut this is more like it: “She is blooming as the sun at 
dawn, with hair black as the midnight shades, with Para- 
dise in her eye, her bosom an enchantment, and a form 
waving like he tamarisk when the soft wind blows from 
the hills of Nijd vs 

* * ¢ 

Then the preface on a fly leaf of the orchestral score 
set me dreaming—for I saw the score long before I heard 
the I give it in Mr. Apthorp’s version, and I make 


no apology for the quotation—Antar is not given every 


music 


Saturday night 
ANTAR 


Majestic is the aspect of the Syrian Desert, majestic 
are the ruins of Palmyra, that city built by the Spirits of 
Darkness; but Antar, the jewel of the desert, braves them, 
and bears himself proudly amid the remains of the de 
molished city. Antar has quit the fellowship of men for 
ever, he has sworn everlasting hatred against them for 
the evil with which they repaid the good he wished 
them. * * * 

Suddenly a lovely and bounding gazelle appears; Antar 
makes ready to pursue it, but a noise seems to sound 
through the air, and the light of day is veiled behind a 
thick shade; a gigantic bird is chasing the gazelle. Antar 
immediately changes his mind; his lance strikes the 
monster and it flys away, uttering a piercing scream 
The gazelle vanishes also. Antar, left alone in the midst 





| 
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of the ruins, soon falls asleep, thinking on what has hap- 
pened. 

He sees himself transported into a splendid palace, 
where a multitude of slaves hasten to wait upon him and 
charm him with their singing. It is the dwelling of the 
queen of Palmyra—the fairy Ghul Nazar. The gazelle 
he had saved from the talons of the Spirit of Darkness was 
none other than the fairy herself. The grateful Ghul- 
Nazar promises Antar the three great fruitions of life; 
and, when he decides to accept the gift, the vision vanishes 
and he awakes amid the ruins. 

Il. 
The first fruition granted Antar by the Queen of Pal- 
myra—is the delights of revenge. 
III. 
The second fruition—the delights of power. 
IV. 

Antar has returned to the ruins of Palmyra. The third 
fruition granted Antar by the fairy—is the delights of 
love. Antar beseeches the fairy to take away his life as 
soon as she perceives the least coldness on his part, and 
she promises to fulfill his wish. 

When, after long and mutual happiness, the fairy sees 
one fine day that Antar is absent-minded and turns his 
gaze upon the distant horizon, she forthwith guesses the 
reason thereof. Then she kisses him passionately. The 
fire of her passion is communicated to Antar and burns 
up his heart. 

Their lips unite in a last embrace, and Antar dies in the 
fairy’s arms 


x * 


Antar, the jewel of the desert, bearing himself proudly 
amid the remains of the demolished city! 

And that opening sentence: “Majestic is the aspect of 
the Syrian Desert,” &c. 

It reminds one of Poe’s “The region of which I speak 
is a dreary region in Libya, by the borders of the River 
Zaire.” 

(Who it, by 


swollen sentences of geographical interest? 


the way, that objected to Milton’s 
Was it 


was 
Lan 
dor?) 

There are sentences that, as I have written you before, 
at once suggest mighty music, music which surpasses all 
music written. The first verse of the fifth chapter of Dan- 
iel is a fine example 
commonplace and dreary in comparison 

And I thought of music by this Russian that would en 
large the majesty of the Syrian Desert and Palmyra or 


Schumann's ballad of Belshazzar is 


soothe for a moment the breasts of the Spirits of Dark 
ness 

But Antar to me was only a printed score 

In Alfred Habets’ “Alexandre Borodine” (Paris, 1893), 
I learned not only that Rimsky-Korsakoff about 1862 left 
St. Petersburg to visit North America as an officer of the 
Marine Service of Russia, but I also learned some inter 
esting facts about Antar. 

Borodine says: “Whereas, I began with the ancients, 
Korsakoff began with Glinka, Liszt and Berlioz. Satu- 
rated with their ideas, he entered into an unknown sphere 

I have read somewhere—probably in a series of articles 
on Russian composers, published in the spring of 1886, 
in The Theatre, edited by Deshler Welch—that “Antar” 


was first given in St. Petersburg in 1868, and that the 
critics did not like it. It was afterward performed at Mag 
deburg in June, 1881, at a concert of the Tonkiinstler 


versammlung 3orodine was there at the time. 


In a letter from Magdeburg to César Cui, Borodine 
wrote as follows: 

“Apropos of ‘Antar,’ Liszt told me that the orchestra at 
the first rehearsals found several passages hazy, but after- 
ward becoming better acquainted with the work, they had 
seized the spirit of this masterly orchestration, appreciated 
its worth, and played with a lively interest. ‘You know,’ 
he added, ‘that we Germans understand music with diff 
culty and not immediately 
like 
I was obliged to 
the conductor, Mr. Nikisch, some information concerning 
the performance of ‘Antar ’"—about the cadenza for harp, 
the manner in which Oriental themes should be played by 
the wind instruments, &c. The orchestra heard 
my remarks with most kindly and respectful attention.’ 

Nikisch was half an hour late at this rehearsal. At last 


baton. remained 


For this reason it is necessary 


perform works “Antar” as well as_ possible.’ 


* * * 


to 
zo to a rehearsal to give to 


* a . 


he raised his For a long time he as 


petrified in this cataleptic attitude; then he moved the stick 
brusquely and went ahead.” 
Nothing more about “Antar.” The letter was left un 


finished. 
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And I had not yet heard “Antar.” 
Last year I was reading in Von Bulow’s 
Schriften” a letter written by him London 
27, 1878, to the Signale. In it he speaks of 
Korsakoff, of St. Petersburg, whose program symphony 


Ausgewahite 
Novem 
Rimsky 


irom 


ber 


in four movements, ‘Antar,’ a magnificent tone picture, an 
nounces a coming tone poet. Perhaps you would like to 
know what I mean by this phrase? A tone poet is first of 
all a romantic, who if he develops himself into a genius 
be Among the 


younger tone poets I reckon Grieg and Hans von Bron 


can also a classic—Chopin for instance. 
sart.” 


= 


Last month I read reviews of a performance of “Antar’ 
in Paris at a Lamoureux concert. Mr. Barbadette said in 
Le Menestrei that the first movement might represent the 
danse du ventre as well as Palmyra and the gazelle and 
Poor Antor could 


he dies from: them, and harp 


the bird. He sums up the matter thus: 
not resist so many delights; 
that he has ascended to some paradise or 


He speaks ol 


strains show 


other, and that the symphony is over 


“les 


vagues mélopees” of the composer 


Ernst Thomas, reviewing the same concert for Le Guide 


Musical (Brussels), took a more cheerful view The 


work opens with an admirable picture of the desert, ton 
ally warm and full cf color, and of a great intensity of ex 
pression. There is perhaps too much affectation in this 


rude, clamorous savage orchestration that proposes to 


symbolize Vengeance, and the orchestra is often uselessly 
Power, 
the 


march, which answers the idea of 
In 


composer has found phrases full of tenderness and grace 


c mployed. The 


is imposing, majestic and well contrived Love 


too languorous, however, and destitute of force and pas 


sion. ‘The symphony, as a whole, is most interesting; and 
if the composer does not always develop his themes as 
much as would be desirable, he often charms the hearer 


by the variety and the originality of his rhythms and by 


unexpected harmonic progressions 


* 


* * 


Well, last night I heard “Antar.” The disappointment 


was keen. The tone painting of the desert did not seem 


comparable to that in Goldmark’s “Queen of Sheba” or 
David's “Desert 
dine. The Palmyra might 
State, quiet and commonplace. 


or the little orchestral sketch by Boro 
the York 


The approach of the ga 


be town in New 
zelle and the whole business of the bird are cleverly man 
agcd be told by the 


what happen, otherwise yua might make a 


of course you must printed werd 


is about to 
but there must be 
The march 
effective than the movement designed to 
to say that the 
as a whole bored me 
And remember that 


sad mistake in confounding emotions 
something more than cleverness in music 
seemed more 
portray 


music oO! t 


love 
Per 
tor 


vengeance. I am ashamed 


he last movement 


haps | was not in the mood. 
three weeks I had listened to orchestral passion as aroused 


by Walter Damrosch—with both arms 


There is ingenious and daring experimenting in 
Antar;” there are instances of exquisite color; 
there are striking rhythms I do not find in it 
much true musical thought or many authoritative 
statements. I do not find the composer taking the 
matter so seriously that you are forced to respect him 


and to think, “I am probably wrong; I must hear this 
I weary of 


instru 


piece again; there must be something in it.” 


the constant tossing about of a theme; now one 
ment has it, and now it is the turn of another; and there 
is little or no genuine development; hence the feeling of 
Antar not 
The 


latter is planned and carried out in such a masterly fash- 


monotony, of endless and futile repetition is 


to be named in the same breath with Scheherazade. 
ion that you are persuaded during the performance that 


feeling are orthodox, 


the 


harmonk 
after all 


the Oriental scales and 


and that our classics are, unbelievers 


| 


la 


Mr 
the 


st night after 

lence, be 
cause he is a good Russian and in sympathy with the ultra 
“NO, said; “Antar 


and there are fine things in it 


Siloti and I were discussing Antar 


concert I broached the subject with diffi 


modern school he is interesting 


after all it is 


historically; 
not music, and it should not be taken from the shelf.” 


* * * 


Think of it! Antar immediately after Mendelssohn's 
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smug overture! I wonder whether Mr. Paur really likes 
the ‘Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage.” A street car ride 

from Music Hall to his home in Jamaica Plain is far more 

exciting, for there are breweries on the way. 

When I hear this overture—and I hope that I shall 
never be obliged to hear it, “Ruy Blas,” or the “Dedication 
of the House,” by Bethoven, again—I think of a wheez- 
ing steamboat laden with happy Sunday-school children 
and picnic baskets, leaving the wharf in Atlantic avenue 
for Hull. “What's that, teacher?” ‘‘That’s a fort, dear.” 
“Are there any real cannons there?” “I don’t know, dear; 
we'll find out when the Spaniards come.” 

e ? « 

Tschaikowsky’s “Francesca da Rimini” was superbly 
played. Yet Madonna Francesca, whose mouth, all quiv- 
ering, was kissed by Polo, is not the feature of this fan- 
taisia. Hell’s Whirlwind is the subject of Tschaikowsky’s 
story: “Cruelest winds under a dark and gloomy air.” Is 
there anything in the literature of the orchestra so tremen- 
dously real as this whirlwind imagined by the Russian 
after seeing Doré’s drawings to the “Inferno?” 

To be imprisoned in the viewless winds 
And blown with restless violence round about 
The pendent world. 

And yet I am not sure that such a noisy whirlwind 
would be the worst of helis. Do you recall Friar Bona- 
ventura’s speech to Annabella in John Ford’s play: 

There is a place— 

List, daughter!—in a black and hollow vault, 
Where day is never seen; there shines no sun, 
But flaming horror of consuming fires, 
A lightless sulphur, choked with smoky fogs 
Of an infected darkness: in this place 
Dwell many thousand thousand sundry sort 
Of never-dying deaths. ad 
There stand these wretched tines 
Who have dreamed out whole years in lawless sheets 
And secret incests, cursing one another. 

o * 

Then there is the speech of Walter to the girl in Alex- 
ander Smith’s “Life Drama” 

A thousand years hence, when we both are damned, 
We'll sit like ghosts upon the wailing shore, 
And read our lives by the red light of hell. 

The season (three weeks) of the Damrosch & Ellis 
Opera Company closed yesterday afternoon with a per- 
formance of Tannhauser.” Nordica was sick the 7th, and 
“Faust” was substituted for “The Huguenots.” Melba 
was suffering from hoarseness Friday night, and ‘“Car- 
men,” with Seygard, Toronta, Salignac and Campanari, 
was substituted for ‘““The Barber of Seville,” announced for 
the third time. 

These operas were given: “Faust” (2), “Tannhauser” 
(2), “The Barber of Seville” (2), “Die Walkiire, 7 “La 
Traviata” (2), “Die Meistersinger,” “Siegfried,” “Romeo 
and Juliet,” “Lohengrin,” “Carmen,” “Flying Duachman,” 
Marie Barna, Gisella Staudigl, Florence Toronta, Ibos, 
Boudouresque appeared here for the first time in opera. 


x * * 


Mr. Siloti, assisted by Messrs. Kneisel and Schroeder, 
gave a concert in Steinert Hall yesterday afternoon. The 
audience crowded the hall. Arensky’s trio in D minor (in 
memory of Davidoff, the ’cellist) was played in masterly 
fashion. The work is tuneful, clear, of salon elegance and 
sentiment. The best movement is the scherzo, which is 
rhythmically and melodically piquant and fascinating. 
The trio of this scherzo suggests for a moment the trio 
of the scherzo in Saint-Saéns’ G minor piano concerto. 
The slow movement, an elegy, is of merely epidermic emo- 
tion, and the finale is as perfunctory as are most modern 
finales in chamber music. 

Mr. Siloti gave an astounding performance of Balaki- 
reff’s “Islamey,” and he played with dazzling brilliance 
and infinite variety of tonal color pieces by Glazounoff, 
Rachmaninoff, Arensky and Liszt. He also played half a 
dozen pieces by Chopin. The audience was enthusiastic. 
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But why does this remarkable man persist in playing 
Pabst’s paraphrase on airs from Tschaikowsky’s “One- 
gin”? The first time surprise at technic made one over- 
look the piece. The second time the piece seemed cheap. 
Yesterday the piece was unalterably vulgar. 
x * 
A letter from a correspondent concerning Liszt’s “Danse 


Macabre” must wait a week, I regret to say. 
Puitie HALE. 


Only a Way Station. 

CRITICISM on the conduct of a Pittsburg audience 

is herewith reproduced from a paper published on 

the other side of the river. That paper evidently forgot 
that Pittsburg, like Manhattan Beach and Greater New 
York, is only one of Herbert’s way stations and is not 
prepared for “heavy” music, as Herbert says. People 
should be considerate for the stations where Band Master 
Herbert holds forth in his variety of avocations, for it 
requires great versatility of mind to be able to grasp the 
musical possibilities of the places where a Brass Band 
Leader (who conducts symphony orchestras that play 
excerpts from his comic operas while he plays ‘cello solos 
with his two hands, conducting with the other) is the edu- 
cational musical factor. While we reproduce the article 
from the Monongahela paper, we congratulate the town 
on the fact that if it has no music of consequence, it is at 
least ahead of those towns that transform serious music | 
into a farce, as the Pittsburg people have done it in the 
engagement of a Brass Band Leader as symphony con 
ductor. It is like engaging a veterinary to cure neurosis. 


When the Pittsburg Exposition first opened its doors 
to the generous public, and solicited the generous patron 
age of its country neighbors, the Pittsburg Leader face- 
tiously remarked: ‘“Mooneyed yawps from Washington 
County gazed all day in open-eyed wonder at the big 
show.” It is quite probable that such uncalied for reflec- 
tions affected the attendance of Washington County people | 
at the Exposition, for it is not in human nature to permit | 
such rudeness to remain unresented. 

We think, however, that after the exhibition of countri- | 
fied mans gement given at the recent appearance of Melba 
at Carnegie Music Hall, and the countrified reviews by | 
certain of the “ great city dailies,” the epithet “ moon- 
eyed yawps” should be reserved for home consumption. 
Think of it. The platform at Carnegie Music Hall was 
converted into a real stage. It actually had painted wings 
and a proscenium arch, to say nothing of a curtain—a real 
drop curtain—a wobbly drop curtain that would persist in 
moving sidewise, and wouldn't drop only when given 
extra inducements. The big pipe organ was hidden from 
view by a lot of clapboards artistically put in place, while 
the keyboard was concealed by a grand piano, and this 
transformation made the stage look unsatisfactorily small, 
the large chorus of eight voices, though somew hat 
hampered, did not “bump elbows to any alarming extent.’ 
And the audience—everyone in full dress (except perhaps 
a few moon-eyed yawps who went down from Washington 
County), with not half a dozen bonneted women in the en- 
tire audience! Isn’t that wonderful? Actually bragging 
about it becaus: their society people knew enough to go to 
full opera in proper dress, and the ladies well enough in- 
formed to remove their bonnets. Keep it up, Pittsburg; 
you might get in sight of Monongahela yet. Librettos 
were on sale—that was odd, wasn’t it?—and generally pur- 
chased, but not industriously followed. That was good 
form, and shows another evidence of Pittsburg’s prog- 
ress, worthy of mention in the columns of a “ great city 
daily.” If they didn’t intend to follow the librettos why 
were they purchased? Money to burn? 

When Melba made her first appearance no one knew 
her. “ There was a hurried turning to programs,” but 
everybody being on good behavior no one dared applaud 
for tear of making a mistake.” ‘“ She walked on quietly,” 
which may have disguised her somewhat, as she was 
doubtless expected to enter turning handsprings or wagon 
wheels. It would have displayed better judgment to have 
bought those librettos a day earlier and read them at 
home; then Melba might have been recognized without 
an introduction. 

When Melba sang conventionalities were forgotten, and 
“ painstaking applause ” indulged in for ten minutes in an 
effort to make her furnish them with $2 worth of music 
for half the money. That was good form—for Pittsburg. 


The encore fiend is always in evidence around a Pittsburg 
theatre, and Melba’s appearance locates the villain im 
“ society” circles, for after ten minutes of “ painstaking 
applause,” ceasing through weariness, the demonstration 
was considered to have been * kept within bounds.” 

We congratulate Pittsburg, nevertheless. Your inten- 
tions are good and your efforts are to be commended. 
When Melba visited you a year ago you had a red calico 
curtain that puckered where it was sewed together, and 
was pulled across the stage by two “ supes.” The trans- 
formation from this puckered curtain to painted wings 
and proscenium arch, with a real drop curtain, is truly 
commendable, even though the curtain wobbles and won't 
always drop, and “ moves sidewise as well as up and 
down 

While the tastes and manners of a Pittsburg audience 
are primitive, yet it is not said that it squirted tobacco 
juice on the floor or carved names on the back of seats 
with penknives. We trust they did not, for such expec- 
toration and cacography could only emanate from an 
audience of yawps, and would be deprecated in an audi 
ence in full dress, and not half a dozen bonneted women 
in the crowd.—Monongahela Republican 


Guilmant’s Final Concert. 


L ioe “farewell” organ cencert in New York of Alex- 
andre Guilmant was given in the Old First Pres- 
byterian Church, on Fifth avenue, Friday afternoon. This 
church has been the centre of the Guilmant musical events 
owing to the maestro’s iriendship for the organist, Will- 
iam C. Carl, who is not only his pupil, but who upon 
Guilmant’s departure may be looked to for transmission 
and exposition of Guilmant’s theories. 

Great as the crowd has been at previous Guilmant re 
citals it was small compared with the throng at this final 
concert. It was an assemblage of highest dignity, as be 
came the occasion and the profession. The magnificent 
program given below was listened to with the closest at 
tention until the last moment. No sign of weariness was 
apparent, notwithstanding the many Bach numbers. And 
M. Guilmant himself, example of vitality and intellect 
which bear no relation to his years, but bespeak eternal 
youth, seemed as unwearied at the close as at the begin- 
ning of the program. 

To criticise would be a work of supererogation. The 
improvisation and the grand chorus dedicated to Mr 
Carl formed together a climax in organ playing which it 
will be long before we hear the like of again. In the 
editorial columns will be found definite reference to some 
of Guilmant’s characteristics 

Works of Johann Sebastian Bach. 1685-1750 
Prélude et Fugue en mi mineur 


Deux Chorals— 
Nir glauben all’an einen Gott, Vater (with double 
pedal part). 
Wachet auf, ruft uns die stimme 
Toccate et Fugue en Ut majeur. 
Deux Chorals— 
Herzlich thut mich verlangen. 
In dir ist Freude. 


Concerto en Ré mineur .Wilhelm Friedmann Bach 
Works of Modern Composers 

Piéce en Fa diéze mineur........... ......Wesley 

Pastorale en Mi majeur, op. 19.. Franck 

Premiére Sonate, op. 25 (1er Morceau)..........Salome 


TOOTING TEANOOEIGS 5.6. 6.09:0 6 ccs:005 0% .. .Saint-Saéns 
(Sur les cantiques Bretons.) 
Improvisaton sur un air de Bach. 
Grand Choeur en forme de Marche (MS.) 
(Dedicated to William C. Carl.) 


Guilmant 


Note—The annual series of spring-tide recitals will b« 
given by William C. Carl on Saturday afternoons, 
April 9, 16, 23 and 30 at 4 o'clock 


A Bendheim Pupil Wins. 


The newly selected soprano soloist of Saint Ignacius 
P. E. Church is Mrs. Clara Henley-Bussing, a pupil of 
Max Bendheim, also well-known as the teacher of Misses 
Zetta Kennedy, soprano, and Alexandra Fransioli, alto. 
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Georg Liebling 
B Bags: following letter from Georg Liebling, forwarded 
t 


Explains. 
o this office after publication in the London 
MusicaL Courter, was crowded out of the last issue. 
It fully explains the trouble in which he became involved 
in Europe: 
BRITISH OFFICES THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
21 PRINCES STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, > 
Lonpon, W., February 18, 1898. 

The following letter will explain the unfortunate oc- | 
currence that happened to Herr Georg Liebling in Berlin, 
incorrect rumors of which have been circulated, to his 
detriment, both in England and America. But this letter 
has put the matter straight kere and gained the sympathy 
of the English public and his critics. I cannot help but 
think that this matter has done much to harm Herr Lieb- 
ling. However, since the appearance of this letter, there 
has been a decided change in the tone of the criticisms of 
his recitals. In his Schumann recital last Thursday the 
press united in speaking of him as a pianist in the highest 
terms. 

I reproduce here the letter, signed by him, that has 
already appeared in the London Musicat Courier: 

To the Editor of the London Musical Courier. 

Sir: It has come to my knowledge that rumors are 
in circulation here regarding my behavior toward a Berlin 
critic not long ago. It is a painful subject to me, but 
I prefer to tell the whole story myself, rather than allow 
garbled accounts to be accepted. I give you my word of 
honor that everything I say in this letter is true. 

On the morning of the 22d of January, 1897, the day of 
my advertised concert in the Berlin Singakademie, I re- 
ceived a journal concerned with literature in which a Max 
Léwengard had written a scurrilous article against me. It 
was not a criticism on one of my concerts, but, in my 
opinion, an insulting personal attack. I must insist on 
this fact, considering it highly important, this gentleman 
having never criticised one of my concerts. I was ter- 
ribly annoyed by it, and got so excited that I was de 
termined to ask for satisfaction on the first opportunity 
During the next two evenings, unaccompanied by any 
friend, I sought him in the Berlin concert halls, which 
proves I did not act in a cowardly or mean way, but went 
alone to seek him among his friends 

It was rather difficult for me to find him, not knowing 
him personally; it is therefore not surprising that I failed 
On the Monday night, after looking for him in vain in the 
Singakademie, I went into the restaurant of the Grosser 
Kurfiirst for refreshment, this restaurant being a much 
favored resort of the musical world. When I entered I 
saw there some of the critics whom I knew, and it came 
into my mind to ask if Mr. Léwengard was present also 
The reply was, “Yes, there he sits.” I approached him, 
raising my hat, and accosted him gently, saying, “Are 
you Mr. Léwengard?” He replied in the affirmative, 
with a smile that tended to provoke me further I then 
said, “My name is Georg Liebling,” and as he did not 
rise from his seat, as the German custom is, I lost my 
temper altogether and struck him in the face. I remained 
the next day for twenty-four hours at home awaiting a 
challenge from him. No one came, and a fortnight later I 
heard that Mr. Lowengard had preferred to denounce me 
to the Court of Justice. I was tried and condemned to a 
fortnight’s imprisonment, with the chance of an ultimate 
appeal to the Emperor. The whole case fasted for several 
months, and I got into such a state of nervousness that the 
physicians sent me to the cold-water cure establishment at 
Tharandt, near Dresden. 

Meanwhile Concert Director Herr Herman Wolff, in a 
most noble and generous manner, persuaded Mr. Loéw- 
engard himself to write a short petition to the Emperor 
on my behalf, and during my absence Mrs. Liebling vis- 
ited Mr. Lowengard, who wrote the petition with the con 
dition that if it succeeded I should pay £25 (soo marks) 
for the benefit of a charity. Mr. Léwengard has destined 





this money for a poor pupil of the Conservatory, where 
he taught. He told Mrs. Liebling that it was not at all | 
his wish that I should undergo the punishment. He had | 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


become mollified toward me, and even said, “I acknowl- 
edge Mr. Liebling to be a very good musician, and I con- 
fess I went too far in what I wrote about him.” Mrs 
Liebling thanked him, and said she would never forget 
With the document in hand 


as 


how generously he had acted. 
Mrs. Liebling went to the greatest artists in Berlin, 
well as to the most renowned critics, to seek their sig- 
natures, and a list of thirty-six names, headed by Herr 
Léwengard himself, and terminating with Herr Moskow- | 
ski—a list as flattering to me as it was graceful on the 
part of the signatories—was the rcsult of her mission: 

Max Léwengard, Prof. Franz Kullak, Hermann Wolff 
(concert director), Prof. Heinrich Urban (music critic of 
the Berlin Vossische Zeitung), Prof. Ludwig Pietsch (art 
critic of the same), Prof. E. E. Taubert (music critic of 
the Berlin Post), Benno Horwitz (composer and music 
critic of the Berlin Post), Heinrich Neumann (music critic 
of the Berlin / ageblatt), Oscar Eichberg (music critic of 
the Berlin Boersen Courrier), Hermann Genss (music critic 
of the Berlin Lokal Anzeiger), Otto Floersheim (music 
critic of the New York Musrtcat Courter), Professor 
Heinrich Ehrlich (late music critic of the Berlin Tageblatt), 
Prof. Albert Becker (member of the Royal Academy, di- 
rector of the Royal Domchorus), Prof. Robert Radecke 
(Court Kapellmeister), Dr. Martin Blummer (vice-presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy of Arts, director of the Singa- 
kademie), Prof. Ferdinand Hummel (composer and di- 
rector of the Royal Schauspielhaus-Musik), Prof. Fried- 
rich Gernsheim (composer), Prof. Heinrich Barth (Royal 
Court pianist), Dr. Ernst Jedliczka (Imperial Russian 
professor), Florian Zajic (chamber virtuoso to the Grand 
Duke of Baden), Prof. Gustav Hollander (director of the 
Stern Conservatory), Heinrich Gruenfeld (court ’cellist), 
Ferrucio B. Busoni, Josef Hofmann, Frau Prof. Amalie 
Joachim, Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kempner, Frau Dr 
Kohut-Manstein, Dr. Philipp Herzberg (Sanitatsrath), 
Prof. Emil Doepler d. F., S. Landeker (director of the 
Berlin Philharmonic), Siegfried Ochs (director of the 
Philharmonic Chorus), Arthur Krausneck (member of the 
Berlin Theatre), Friedrich Haase (Royal director and 
honorary member of the Royal Schauspielhaus), Dr. Otto 
Hermes (member of the Reichstag and Abgeordneten- 
haus), Prof. Waldemar Meyer and Moritz Moszkowski 
(composer and member of the Royal Academy of Arts in 
Berlin) 

In September I was received in a private audience by 
Dr. von Lucanus, the chief of the “Geheim Civil Kabinet 
Seiner Majestat des Kaisers,” who promised me his per- 
sonal interest, and I left Berlin on October 1 with my 
passport in the best order, and with a special permission 





from the Prussian Ministry of Justice to go wherever I 
pleased. 
On November 24, 1807, our Emperor signed his 


gracious pardon releasing me from the penalty of im- 
prisonment, but it so chanced that I only received this 
important document when in Algiers, on December 31, 
the last day of 1897. 

I have repented my momentary act of violence long 
since, and have suffered much from the consequence of 
an affair which has lasted altogether a whole year. The 
matter being virtually settled on the day of Mr. Loéwen- 
gard’s noble action, and with the pardon of our German 
Emperor, I feel that it is hard that it should be stirred 
up again. I feel sure that you will agree with me that 
everyone is apt to make a mistake at least once in his 
life, and I trust this unfortunate affair may now be al- 
lowed to rest Your obedient servant, 

Grorc Liesiinc. | 





The Eppinger Conservatory. 


The fifth pupils’ musicale, took at the 
Eppinger Conservatory on Saturday, March 12, was in 
every sense a success. Each pupil gave evidence of a 
solid musical and technical training. The program, a 
highly interesting one, included numbers by Bach, Weber, 
S. B. Mills, Paderewski and Grieg. 


which place 


Trabadelo’s Success. 
De TRABADELO one of the busiest and 
happiest of professors. He has forty-three pupils 
Among those interesting to us are 


M : 
. 

this year in his school. 
the following: 

Miss Gertrude Rennyson, of Philadelpnia, superb dra- 
matic soprano, with quality, timbre and facility. She has 
been heard by Mr. Strakosch and other impresarios and 
it is expected will make her début this summer 

Miss Gertrude Rennyson, of Philadelphia, superb dra 
of Melba, charming personality, dramatic temperament, 
a typical Manon 

Miss Adelaide Zelda, engaged already by Mr. Stra- 
kosch and sent by him to Trabadelo. She has a “Patti” 
voice. 

Miss Pelton, an exceptionally fine contralto from New 
York. Miss Ethel Fultz, also a superb contralto organ 

Miss Pindar, of Boston, mezzo contralto of much force 
and breadth 

Miss Caldwell, mezzo of most piquant personality and 
much character, though very young; is studying Carmen 
and Mignon. Miss Julia Luby, very pretty soprano voice 
Miss Kerteven, of Philadelphia, soprano; Miss Gale, New 
York Mrs. Floyd Smith. whose personality re 
calls that of Madame Eames, soprano also 

Among the male voices are: Mr. Herbert Kennedy, of 
Denver, Col., tenor, splendid voice; Mr. Ray Young- 
of New York, robust tenor, with fine compass, 
singing easily high C;: Lyonel Hayes, a tenor so well ad- 
His voice has a 


soprano 


man, 
vanced that he is himself giving lessons 
very desirable quality and he knows how to use it. 

Mr. Preisch an exceptionally fine bass voice and 
will make his début this autumn. He will be a typical 
There others be referred to 


has 


Mephisto are which will 
later on. 

It must be remembered that Miss 
making such a success in America, is one of Trabadelo’s 
pupils. Many of your teachers have been, and Madame 


Eames and Miss Sibyl Sanderson express themselves as 


Maud Davis, now 


deeply grateful to this professor 


Adele Lewing’s Composition. 


Adele Lewing played three new piano compositions at 
the fifty-fourth private meeting of the Manuscript So- 
ciety, March 5. “Meditation,” “Old French Dance” and 


“Characterstiick” were all well received 


Dr. Hanchett. 


Dr. Henry G. Hanchett has added to his laurels by his 
fecent analytical recital New Conn. He 
played a program of thirteen pieces, beginning with a 
3ach Fugue and the “Appasionata Sonata” and ending 
with the Liszt-Gounod “Faust Waltz.” His remarks 
upon the various pieces served to give added interest to 
the playing, judging by the close attention of the large 
audience and the following reports in the newspapers: 

Prof. F. A. Fowler should receive a hearty vote of 
thanks from New Haven music lovers for enabling them 
to enjoy the charming analytical piano recital given by 
Dr. Henry G. Hanchett, of New York. Dr. Hanchett is 
a master of the piano. His program yesterday was splen- 
didly chosen and each number was intelligently analyzed 
before its interpretation All the program was excep 
tionally well played, with almost faultless technic.—New 
Haven Palladium 


in Haven, 





Dr. Hanchett played a long and difficult program and 
held his audience with the quiet magnetism of his per 
sonality, as well as by the skill and taste of his playing 
The pianist is an exceedingly interesting virtuoso in spite 
of his extreme conservatism of interpretation. He has a 
complete technic, a beautiful quality of tone and is abso- 
lutely without mannerisms.—New Haven Register. 

Dr. Hanchett has engaged to give during April a new 
(the third) series of four recitals for the Board of Educa- 
tion of the city of New York 
given this season and reported in these columns have 
drawn audiences from far and near, in spite of numerous 
other attractions announced on the same evenings under 
the same auspices in other places in the city 


The two series already 
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25 HUNTINGTON AVENUE, | 
BOSTON, March 14, 1898. | 


BOSTON musical wag gave the following witty re- 

ply to a fellow musician who suggested giving a 
concert here in the near future. “Don’t! Boston is a mu- 
sical bee-hive; too many bees, too few listeners.” 

How true it is, as applied to the majority of concerts. 
But I recall one instance when the bees swarmed to Stein- 
ert Hall and ceased their humming for nearly two full 
hours. Siloti, the king bee, held them spellbound through 
a long and varied program, assisted by Franz Kneisel 
and Alvin Schroeder most ably. 

These same bees have also helped to make the Damrosch 
season a fair success by swarming to the Boston Theatre 
nightly, bad as were some of the performances. Fancy a 
director landing his full orchestra squarely on a cord in 
F sharp while his prima donna is gasping on a sustained 
F natural. Imagine, if you can, a star cast getting so 
badly off in a quartet that one by one they each drop out, 
leaving the poor soprano to bear the brunt of a conflict 
with the trombone and bass horns. This would make a 
country audience smile, but as it is quite the fad to accept 
whatever Herr Damrosch puts before us we sit still and 
look wise. We are told we can have no more opera this 
season, and we are inclined to accept gracefully our 
rather painful and cramped situation as regards the oper- 
atic outlook. 

*“* * 

One of our brightest teachers, who keeps in touch with 
the musical world here and abroad, expressed an opinion 
the other day that quite met with my approval. We were 
talking of the overcrowded condition or affairs in the 
profession of singing, and what would be the outlet for 
the many who are waiting like Micawber. Her solution 
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gratifying success. The program for the first concert is 


with celebrated teachers abroad and will shortly return 
to Europe to fill salon engagements. 

Mrs. William Apthorp’s Sunday evenings at home con- 
tinue to be the ultra-select musical fuctions of Boston 


artistic society. Last Sunday evening Madame Melba 


| was the guest of honor. 


| A. Norris, entitled 


| 


as follows: 

TN as nada dc kitvs ts cedar receeean Beethoven 
FO Py cdr tntndesics pS Cie ssak's> <ces shesuen Durand 
Miss Emma Howes. 

Good Night, Little Stars. 6.05. .c0cccces Noel Johnson 
NEN: 5 tnads Sp akT pt ee neve i B : 
Lullaby (violin obligato). . Recetas: prem or etait 

Miss Mabel ‘Monoghan. 
NS ae iS ee eee oe Rossini 
H. M. Murdough 
i a rrr ) 
ee nee Sn ee ee Franck | 
| Véglein, wohin ~ schnell.... ) 
Miss Gertrude Gardiner. 
Co TN archi cute ctiGodde nakedes ci 5 tb Thomas 
Miss Gertrude L. Nickerson. 
Ave Maria, with violin, organ and piano..... Mascheroni | 
Misses Bookwalter, Dow, Houghton and Mullen. 

I es ta oie sd os-c6s ulenines eR C Ee Ridaun 
RS WHS vistnial Hebe v6 vee 500 devi nbdure cleadys Godard | 
Fe acind os Vddi ti asdetemmnes th oere dee Bemberg 


Miss Bertha Filkins. 
Scena and aria, Gia l’ira m’abbandona, from 


if | a eee Meyerbeer 
Miss Gertrude Plank. 
Aria, Ou va la Jeune Indoue, from Lakmé....... Delibes 
Miss Frances Wellington. 
S Pie, Wes acs cde Sha ank ea soad eceh ad a Massenet 
Charles H. Bennett. 
Im wundersch6nen Monat Mai.................-- Reichel 
Pe a5Gdincneys Fat betieanese yee Gabriel Faure 
be ck ern re rae Tanner 


Miss Adelaide Schirmer. 
Aria and duet, Dich, theure Halle, from Tannhauser, 


Wagner 
Miss Marcia Craft, James Allison, er 
Aria from II Ré Pastore (violin obligato. . . Mozart 
Gavotte, from opera Manon. Ae ‘Massenet 
Miss Bessie Driver. 
Aria, Pleurez, mes Yeux, from opera Le Cid... .Massenet 
Miss Harriet Whittier. 
Pogner’s Address, a: the Meistersinger...... Wagner 
err. 
errr ee Buck 
Miss Effie Stevens. 
Female chorus and soprano solo...... Charles H. Bennett 


(First performance. MS.) 
Miss Marcia Craft and 


| Misses Bookwalter, Adams, Blake, Beyerstedt, Chamblin, 


of the problem is that it will come through the organiza- | 
tion in several of the larger cities of permanent opera | 


companies. The public is bored to deatn with recitals 


by demi-professionals, and the poor singers are growing | 


tired of hiring halls simply to use for a few friends who | 


have the privilege of hearing them sing at home. 


scheme of giving American opera at reasonable prices 
and the result has been successful. But we need more 
of these organizations, that will cling together and work 
for a higher standard of artistic finish. IT am sure it would 
not be long until we would force visiting grand opera 
companies to rehearse their chorus and furbish up their 
costumes or remain away entirely. 
~“* * 

Charles R. Adams resumes his former custom of giv- 
ing an annuai concert, and announces a varied and class- 
ical program for March 22. 

Last year Mr. Adams went abroad for recreation and 
to hear new operas, and we rather missed the operatic 
concerts which he has given with much success in past 
years. Since Emma Eames’ début under Mr. Adams’ 
operatic instruction his concerts have been attended with 
much interest by critics and managers, on the ever vigi- 
lant search for some new star. Many fine voices have 
been brought forward, and quite a number of his pupils 
are singing with success in concert, church and opera. 

This season he not only gives a program of French, 
German and English songs and arias, but in April an 
operatic concert, with entire stage settings, and a full 
orchestra of symphony players, which will bring forward 
several brilliant singers who are now ready for public 
careers. 

These are the only concerts that offer such facilities for 
aspiring operatic pupils in America. TI really think 
should Mr. Adams be prevailed upon to give his pupils 
a New York introduction that they would meet with 


Eustis, Filkins, Howes, Houghton, Macdonald, 
Rockhold, Ripley, Schofield, Thompson, 
Wentworth. 

Assisted by Susan Gertrude O’Connor, violinist; Maud 
E. Noyes, Mary L. Shaw, Charles H. Bennett and John 

C. Manning, accompanists. 


*_ * * 


Miss Bessie Driver, one of Boston’s new sopranos, was 
invited to give a song recital at the Peabody Institute, in 
Baltimore, last week, and so marked was her success that 
she received a return engagement. A letter from the 


Of course Bostonians and New Yorkers have tried the | critic Asger Hammerik, of that city, expresses unbounded 
| praise for her fine tone production and artistic singing, 


and predicts great things for Miss Driver’s future musical 
career. 
* * * 


Mrs. S. B. Field, the accompanist par excellence of 
Boston, has arranged the programs for Mrs. Oliver Dit- 
son’s March musicales, and it is needless to remark that 
they are a great artistic success. At the first she had the 
assistance of Miss Aagot Lunde, the Norwegian con- 
tralto, and J. F. Ricketson, tenor. 

The second program, on last Thursday, was given by 
Miss Alice Robbins Cole, Mr. Turpin and Carl Buo- 
namici. Next Thursday Miss Marion Titus, the soprano, 
will be the stellar attraction. 

The Thursday Morning Musical Club, which is one of 
the most popular of fashionable organizations, met last 
week at Mrs. De Forrest Danielson’s, on Commonwealth 
avenue. Members of the club gave a very interesting pro- 
gram, assisted by Mrs. S. Harry Hooper, Mrs. Homer 
Sawyer, Frank Jackson and Mr. Turpin, a baritone, who 
has recently come to Boston from Dayton, Ohio, and has 
been quite a social success. I understand he has studied 


*_ * * 


Messrs. H. B. Stevens & Co., of Boston, have just 
published a new and brilliant Easter anthem by Homer 
“As it Began to Dawn.” The com- 
position is one of the best efforts of this talented young 
composer and is dedicated to his friend, James E. Bagley, 
the organist and choirmaster of Grace Church, in this city. 

Charles H. Bennett has recently written a chorus for 
female voices, with soprano solo, which will be brought 
out by Charles R. Adams at his coming recital. 

Mr. Bennett has rather surprised his professional 
friends by coming to the front as a composer, and much 
interest is manifested in his work. We have always de- 
lighted in his very excellent baritone voice and looked to 
the future to bring him much success; but a composer is 
quite a different story in these days of such dearth of 
good chorus compositions, and he will be warmly wel- 
comed if all reports be true of this new work 

* * * 


The parlors of Mrs. L. P. Morrill at the Oxford were 
the scene of quite an interesting musical on Wednesday 
afternoon. Friends of the pupils and many invited guests 
thronged the apartment to hear an excellent program by 
Mrs. Morrill’s advanced pupils. 

Miss Franc Reese, of Chicago, who is, by the way, a 
very beautiful girl, was greatly admired for her exquisite 
quality of voice. In the singing of Mrs. H. M. Faxon, 
Miss Edith Cushing and Miss Mary Bass we recognized 
the superior method being taught by Mrs. Morrill, and 
look to the future to place her most promising pupils in 
useful positions. 

Especially pleasing was Miss Grace Burnap’s singing 
of “Alla Stella Confidente,” by Robandi, with a very 
fine ’cello obligato played by Miss Laura Webster. 

Henry Taylor, who also sang very pleasingly, has 
a pure, sweet tenor voice that has been well trained. With 
application to study he should become an artist quite 
prominent in the profession. 

** * 


The New England Conservatory, not to be outdone by 
other caterers to musical taste, is giving almost an aver- 
age of a concert for each day in the week. The Con 
servatory orchestra, conducted by Emil Mahr, gave an 
interesting recital Wednesday evening, which was of un- 
usual merit. Haydn’s symphony No. 5, D major, and 
Kretschmar’s “Coronation March” from “Die Folk- 
unger” were the orchestral numbers 

Frank Theobald, a post-graduate of ’95, 
ville, Pa., played the first movement of Chopin’s E minor 
concerto for piano with orchestral accompanyment in a 
manner that was quite gratifying to the faculty of the con- 
servatory. Delbert Webster, of Boston, also merits 
praise for his conscientious work in the Weber concert- 
stiick for piano and orchestra. 

Clifford Sprunt, of the class of ’97. 
cital Wednesday evening, assisted by Misses Eva East 
and Ada Parker, violinists, and Frank Theobald, of ’95. 
accompanist. 

The following is the program: 


from Titus- 


gives a violin re 


Sonata in D major. - . Tartini 
First movement of Concerto in A minor.... .-Molique 
. Mozart 


Aria, Deh per questo, from Titus........... 


Miss East. ; 

Siegfried Paraphrase.................-.Wagner-Wilhelmj 

Es ns dihlis onupinine Rois anderen bapre ote Vieuxtemps 

Raemtemes., Conviet GOGtil. «202 -cvcsccccvccceces Donizetti 
Miss Parker. 

.Bazzini 


La Ronde des Lutins........ ; 
Seven hundred musical etiibs vented to the an- 
nouncement that Signor arn would sing for his 
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friend, Signor Rotoli, in Sleeper Hall. A very informal 
program was given, to the delight of all present, and a 
reception followed. 

Miss Maude Reese Davies, the present with 
Sousa, was a graduate of the Conservatory in ’94, and 
took a post-graduate course for one year following. She 
will sing for the students during her visit to Boston next 
week. It is rather gratifying to her former teachers at 
the Conservatory to know that even with her year’s study 
in Europe she returns and makes her concert tour on the 
repertory gained under their instructions, which is only 
one more proof that good results can be reached this side 
of the “pond.” 

The invitation recital of organ works of Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach will be given in Sleeper Hall March 21, celebrat- 
ing the birth of that eminent composer. J. Wallace Good- 
rich will be the soloist. 


soloist 


The Salem Oratorio Society will give ‘‘The Creation” 
in Cadet Hall Monday evening, April 25, under the direc- 
tion of Carl Zerrahn. This will be the last appearance 
the veteran conductor in Salem, as we understand he will 
retire from public work at the end of this season. 

The third concert of the Dorchester Symphony Society 
will take place Tuesday Charles McLaughlin 
will conduct and Signor d’Audria will be the 
soloist. 

Ernest Douglas, 


ot 


evening. 


Alcide 


organist of St. John’s Memorial 
Church, Cambridge, gave a recital Wednesday afternoon 
in St. Peter’s Episcopal Church, of that city. 

“The Rose Maiden” will be given in Cambridge next 
week, under the direction of Frederick E. Chapman, 
director of music in the public schools, for the benefit of 
the school college fund. The cantata will be sung by a 
chorus from the high schools, assisted by the Cambridge 
Festival Orchestra and Mrs. Kilesk Bradbury, soprano; 
Miss Edith Webster, alto; J. Dwyer, tenor, and 
Stephen Townsend, baritone. 

Under the directorship of Charles McLaughlin, the 
Clover Glee Club appeared at Clinton, Mass., recently. 
Miss Mame Gill, who has just returned from 
years study 
She was quite 
three encores by her artistic singing of 
Trabadelo and dedicated to Fannie 


G. 


a soprano, 


Trabadelo, in solo- 


was the 
with her audience and won 
“Les Yeux,” writ- 
Thomas 


three with Paris, 


ist a favorite 


ten by Edgar 


The thirty-second recital of the Virgil Clavier School 
xf Boston, brought forward for the first time Miss Linda 
Knowlton, Miss Olive Littlefield and Miss Helen 
Walker in a program varying from Bach to Nevin. 

J. Hallett Gilberte will give a pupils’ recital Thursday 
evening in Haddon Hall, on Commonwealth avenue. 
Miss Carrie Avilla Hooker, will singing 
MS. songs by M. Gilberte. 

Everett E. Truette invited his pupils to an organ recital 
at his studio on Tremont street Wednesday last, when the 
iollowing program was given: 


assist, 


soprano, 


Marche Réligieuse.... .Guilmant 
Cantiléne yee AE . Dubois 
Bénédiction Nuptiale. jieua . es ++ +-Dubois 
Pastorale in SE ee .Claussmann 
pe ne ee Smart 
Pastorale, op. 26, for piano and organ..........Guilmant 


Sonata in A minor, first movement............. Whiting 


Little Clarisse Powell, a pupil of the Faelten Pianoforte 
School, was invited to the house of Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
on Wednesday afternoon to play before a number of Mrs 
Beach’s friends. Among other selections she played in 
“Children’s Carnival,” by Mrs. Beach, and 
Little Clarisse is a gifted 


its entirety the 
on mt captivated her hearers. 
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| the celebrated Bouhy, 


| formance of 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


| 
child, and plays all her selections from memory in a way 
that would do credit to one of greater years. 


ERNESTINE FisH RECITAL. 

Mrs. Ernestine Fish, give 
Association Hall on the evening of March 21, 
Miss Jessie Mabelle Downer, pianist 

Mrs. Fish occupies a prominent 
musical life, being a member of the Cecilia Club and the 
possesor of a glorious, pure contralto voice. Added to 
this is a charming manner, which makes her a great favor 
ite with her audience. 

Since her return from Paris, 
she has filled many concert 


a recital in 


assisted by 


contralto, will 


position in Boston 


where she studied under 


and 
private musical engagements with pronounced success 

The following program is replete with interesting 
songs, dating from 1617 down to the present time: 
Songs— 


Sebben, ..-Caldara 


Crudelle, 1617. 


1640. vo 


Deh piu a me non vascondete, . Buonamici 
Galathée ...... ' sabia ; ..Massé 
Eliland, ten songs. .Von Fielitz 
Piano solos— 
3arcarolle in G minor... . Rubinstein 
Etude, Waldesrauschen........... ..Liszt 
Songs— 
SS aa ee ....-Chaminade 
I Said to the Wind of the South.......... Chadwick 
A Red, Red Rose..... .. Hastings 
A Scotch song, O, W histle ‘and rl Come to 
You, My Lad. Hopekirk 
Old English, The L: ass ‘With ‘the ‘Delicate Air...Arne 
Irish, The Ould Plaid Shawl . Haynes 
A Saturday Musicale. 
There will be a musicale at the residence of Mr. and 


Mrs. Murio-Celli d’Elpeux, No. 18 Irving place, Saturday 


evening, March Ig. 
Ethelbert Nevin. 


A concert of Ethelbert Nevin’s compositions will be 
the Carnegie Lyceum, Thursday afternoon, 
Mrs. Julie Wyman will sing eight songs and 
will illustrate in dance the “Wat-r 
the be the first per- 
Dream,” de 
vised by Vance Thompson and translated into music by 
Ethelbert Nevin. It will be interpreted by Mlle. Severin 


given at 
March 24. 
Miss Isidore Duncan 
Scenes.” The 
*Floriane’s 


concert will 
a new pantomime, 


clou ol 


A Musicale in Bloomingdale Church. 

A very delightiul affair was the reception given by the 
Ladies’ Guild of the Bloomingdale Reformed Church on 
Wednesday evening last. Dr. Madison C. Peters’ 
gregation turned out in full The program 
ranged by Mrs. A. L. Erlanger was musical and dramatic 
and was much enjoyed by all. Louis J. 
Dochez sang Nessler’s “It Was Not Thus to Be” with 
much feeling and tenderness. Mrs. Harriet Webb read 
“How Winning Cup Won” in her own happy style, and 
met with her usual success. Miss Augusta Glose played 
a ballad by Chopin with splendid effect, and for encore 
a composition by Adolf Glose, her father and 

Albertus Shelley, violinist, played “ Zegeuner- 
wiesen,” by Sarasate, with magnificent dexterity and fin- 
ish. Every tone round, full and and well 
merited the applause he received. He was well accom- 
panied by Geo. S. Kittridge. Miss Fannie Hirsch, who 
was in excellent voice, sang “|’Ete,” by Chaminade, 
brilliant effect. Her voice is so sweet and fresh and under 
such perfect control that it is a pleasure to hear her 
Adolf Glose played his own arrangement of national airs 
and must have felt pleased at the war spirit he excited. 


con- 


lorce. ar- 


in character, 


teacher 


solo 


was clear, 


with 


29 


Aids to Players. 

HE functions of the piano have been vastly extended 

by means of certain a comparatively 
simple form attached especially to the instruments manu 
factured by Mr. Geo. P. Bent, of Chicago. Mr. Bent 
has laid special stress upon these novel departures from 
the usual form of piano construction, and his investiga 
have led to that the piano playing 
public is desirous to produce effects, he 
aiding them, to reproduce old effects with new devices. 
What is called the Orchestral Attachment is a series of 
devices by means of which, through the use of the various 
easily and readily controlled the forte, or 
large variety of tonal changes and modifi 
produced. For instance, 
but not only this, 


devices of 


tions him conclude 


new or as 1s 


pedals as 
piano pedal, a 
imitations 


as 


and can be 
an arpeggio is 
kinds of instruments may be imitated, and their tone ex- 
tracted from the instrument, even by those comparatively 
unskilled except average pianists. All is 
plished simply through the manipulation of the ordinary 
keyboard and the operation of the pedals. The harp, the 
the banjo—all stringed instruments 
heard on the Bent “Crown” pianos, 
through the control by the 
of the Orchestral 


cations 


exact obtainable; all 


accom- 


as 


guitar, the mandolin, 
of those families are 
they 
player, z 
\ttachment. 

It may be added furthermore that the scale of the piano 
being much larger, much greater compass 
than the scales of these imitated instruments, the imitation 
original produc- 


as are called, merely 


and without extrinsic assistance, 


embracing a 


is, in reality, more profound than the 
tion. No mandolin player can possibly rival in tone or 
tone power or in technical accomplishment the player of 
the Bent “Crown” piano imitating a mandolin by means 
of the Orchestral Attachment, and this also applies to all 
the instruments imitated by it appear as an 
astonishing assertion, but it is amply justified by the facts 


This may 
which are subject to test at time 
It should be borne in mind that at 
Crown” all 
primary function as pianos without any interference what- 
Attachment. The device is 
the proper until the 
Very naturally 
musical qualities 


any 
time the 
in their 


the same 


pianos can on occasions be used 


soever from the Orchestral 


free from all contact with piano 
player brings it into play at his own will 
Mr. Bent had to build a piano of true 
in order to produce the musical effects with due justice to 
The Orchestral Attach- 


because it would have 


the instruments to be imitated 
ment constituted a great stimulus, 
its reason 


without 


lost its object, its effectiveness, for existence, 
had it 


value. 


been incorporated in a piano musical 


address Bent for circulars 


Every should Mr 
and explanations regarding his improved piano, which is 
a most novel and interesting addition to the story of that 


pianist 


instrument 


Damrosch’s Great Offer. 


Miss Geraldine Farrar enjoys the proud distinction of 
being regarded by Melba as the most promising soprano 
of her age in the world. Her age is sixteen, and she is 
the only daughter of Selectman Farrar, of Melrose. The 
Damrosch opera people have offered her a complete mu- 
sical education in Europe and a five years’ engagement as 
understudy to Melba, with all expenses of herself and her 


mother and $26,000 as compensation.—Worcester Spy, 
March 9. 
[Signorina Farrari, as she will be called after she gets 


European throat specialists and tonsil 
she was not 
Worcester, 


through with the 
ticklers, will never get a high salary, 
born in the proper spot. No 
Mass., can ever expect a large salary in opera in America 
If Geraldine Farrari had only been born in Skjuldesky or 


because 


one born in 





The program concluded with the balcony scene from | Schlussavna or Grodnobolosky, Poland, and if her father, 
“Romeo and Juliet R. S. Pigott was the Romeo, and a | instead of having been a selectman, had not yet been se- 
very handsome Romeo he made. Miss Augusta Glose | lected, she would have some show in America; but as it 
was the Juliet. is, nit.] 
} hi P* ZB OPT a GEORGE 
odd mw . 
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The Thomas Orchestral Concerts. 
HE second Lenten concert of the Chicago Orchestra, 
under the conductorship of Theodore Thomas, was 


given at the Metropolitan Opera House last Wednesday 
evening. This was the scheme of musical numbers: | 





Symphony, G minor (Koechel 550)...........-.. Mozart | 

Aria, Caspar, Der Freischiitz. ........2...scsescess Weber 

Creme, -COSIGMEEER «0 65.0000 ce ievinevecicena Beethoven 

Fantasia, F minor, OP. 103.00 2cccccesessevnves Schubert 
Orchestration by Felix Mottl. 

Serenade, The Damnation of Faust.............. Berlioz 


Suite, Scenes de Ballet, op. 52.........-.+++: Glazounow 
Preambule. Marionettes. Mazourka. Scher- 
zino. Pas d’Action. Danse Orientale. 

Valse. Polonaise. 

The house was crowded, and of course enthusiastic. 
Oddly enough the first movement of the symphony did 
not go well. There were slips in the strings and a gen- 
eral absence of interest. The minuetto was taken at a | 
tempo not exactly Mozartean, and the entire work was | 
given in a perfunctory manner. The orchestra struck fire ; 
in the Beethoven overture and covered itself with glory 
in the new ballet. Mottl’s orchestration of Schubert was 





not very convincing. 
The ballet music of Glazounow promises to become a 
popular number for the concert stage. As he does rot 
have to deal with weighty thematic material the com- 
poser works w’th freer, lighter hand than in his sym- 
phony. Several of the scenes are charming, and the deli- 
cate, piquant coloring gave us an idea of Glazounow’s 
mastery of the orchestral apparatus. “Marionettes” 
sounded like a companion piece to Liadow’s “Music 
Box.” There was the same grotesque feeling, bizarre 
color and ending. Tschaikowsky in his “Nut-Cracker” 
suite did the same thing, and in the number called “Chi- 
noise” Indeed Glazounow has modeled after Tschai- 
kowsky in the entire series. The Mazourka is vigorous, 
the Pas d’Action the most musical of the set. This latter 
was a broad cantilena for the strings. The Danse is rich, 
the Valse dainty and the Polonaise brilliant. Altogether a 
prettily concocted rosary of dance tunes, 
Pol Plangon has been singing indifferently during tue 
season, but he pulled himself together for this affair and 
sang the Weber aria so well that he was recalled and gave 
“In Dieser Heiligin Hallen” from “Magic Flute.” He 
did very well with the Berlioz “Serenade,” his final “Ha!” 
being so sinister as to get him a recall. He repeated a 
verse. 
Last Saturday’s matinee was a gala one. An immense 
audience thronged the opera house and listened with | 
reverence to a program, the most trying ever concocted 
by Mr. Thomas. Here it is: 
Symphonic Suite, Scheherazade, op. 
ei idlatb eaadevcksdiebaaaee estate Rimsky-Korsakoff | 
The Sea and Sinbad’s Ship. 
The Narrative of the Calendar Prince. 
The Young Prince and the Young Princess. 
Festival at Bagdad. The Sea. The ship goes to | 
pieces on a rock surmounted by the bronze statue of 
a warrior. Conclusion. 

Concerto for piano, No 4, in C minor, op. 44..Saint-Saéns 


EE Re ra Weber 
Orchestration by Felix Weingartner. 
eee, I Mee MEE 65.3524 040s ockebeci ss ree Chopin 
"me ener eet Schubert-Tausig 


Tone Poem, Thus Spake Zarathustra....Richard Strauss 

The night that Mr. Paur put a new symphony by Mrs. 
Beach, a Loeffler Divertimento for violin and orchestra, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Scheherazade,” three numbers from 
the “Damnation of Faust” and Beethoven’s “Egmont” 
overture there was a groan from the musical community. 
Now we submit that the above program of Mr. Thomas’ 


is not much better. The Richard Strauss number should 
have opened the scheme even if the orchestra was not 
warmed up for its technical difficulties. At least the au- 
dience would have been more receptive, besides the Rim- 


| sky-Korsakoff suite is of lighter, more agreeable calibre 


and well suited for the close of an afternoon of music. 
Best of all would have been its entire omission, for the 
program was too long by half. With Strauss, Saint- 
Saéns, Weber, Weingartner and the piano soli we could 
all have got along quite nicely. Mr. Thomas knew he 
would have an audience of varying tastes, hence the prod- 
igality. 

The Strauss poem made the same appeal as before, al- 
though it was not altogether smoothly played. One missed 
the bigness of the introduction when the change from C 
major to minor occurs. The section in C minor, “De- 


| lights and Passions” was given with great swing, but there 


was not much beauty in the valse, and the entire work 
lacked poetic life, the imaginative touch. Technically, 
with a few exceptions, it was well done. The Russian’s 


| symphony suite, which deals in the paintings of externals, 


a true narrative—the Strauss poem concerns itself with 
psychology—received a brilliant interpretation. The brass 
did not distinguish itself here, nor for that matter in the 
Strauss poem—the trumpet was sadly overworked—but as 
a whole it was the Chicago orchestra at its best. The 
movement omitted when Mr. Paur produced the composi- 
tion here proved to be quaintly interesting. The bassoon 
solo, with the drone of the contrabassi, gives to the open- 
ing a lugubrious, semi-humorous character. But Rimski- 
Korsakoff despite his high coloring and cleverness in or- 
chestration has little to say. He is a Tartar Berlioz, an 
educated Russian of the type described by Tourgeneff, a 
man of receptive but not original ideas. So, he has been 
at the mercy of every new movement in music, and he 
will go to his deathbed a victim of other men’s notions, 
never an independent figure. His mastery of material 
must nevertheless be conceded. None of these Russians 
has anything to say except Tschaikowsky. The rest raise 
the banner of revolt and talk about “returning to the peo- 
ple,” yet their Slavophilism consists in servile imitations 
of the French and German peoples, Berlioz, Schumann, 
Liszt and Wagner. 

The distortion of Weber’s naive valse was excellently 
played. Mr. Thomas was applauded and recalled until he 
grew weary, and although he took a basket of flowers as 
if he thought it belonged to Hofmann he was forced to re- 
turn with it as his own and bow his thanks. 

As for Hofmann the audience fairly rose to him. He 
played the Saint-Saéns C minor concerto—surely the 
emptiest musically written by its composer—in thunder- 
ing tones, giving breadth and depth to its narrow phrases 
and shallow ideas, and making of the last movement an 
epic—if such a thing were possible. Saint-Saéns is more 
than unusually irritating in this most artificial concerto. 
His ideas are never numerous and seem here to have given 
out, and we continually catch him at his old tricks of fig- 
ured chorals, short-breathed fugued passages and hollow 
phrase-mongering. There are gleams of sincerity in the 
last allegro, but gleams only. Neither the fourth or fifth 
concertos can be compared to the second in G minor. 

The pianist was recalled and aptly enough played Saint- 
Saéns’ paraphrase of the Dervishes’ chorus, from Beetho- 
ven’s “Ruins of Athens,” a piece that has not been heard 
here since William Sherwood played it. It is really a 
wrist study, and is terribly taxing, yet the marvelous boy 
went at it as if he had not just risen from the interpretation 
of a trying concerto. He was suc essful with the seldom 





played nocturne, and after a dynamically brilliant per- 

formance of the Tausig-Schubert march he responded 

with a finished version of Moszkowski’s concert study in 

G flat. His left hand work was remarkable for clearness 

and richness of tone. It was a memorable afternoon. 
THe Seconp HorMANN RECITAL. 

The second Hofmann recital took place at Carnegie Hall 
last Friday afternoon. It was a repetition of the Paderew- 
ski triumphs of several seasons ago, when women and 
men and women fought one another, trampled upon each 
other and behaved in a generally barbarous way, so as to 
gain admission to the hall. The program on this occasion 
was: 


Sonate, F sharp minor........................-Schumann 


Deux Chamts Polonsise. .........2cssecsccss Chopin-Liszt 
Etude, G flat major.......... hieainn ohaia bee aan 
EE ree nee re ter ....Chopin 


J. Hofmann 
J. Hofmann 


NS ha i lates Waviduibdidanee.sieee eer 
Legende, Etude for the left hand alone. 
Romance, C sharp minor.......... Tschaikowsky 
Magic Fire Spell, Transcription. .. he .... Wagner 
Contredanse, six numbers.................--0+ Rubinstein 

Mr. Hofmann was at his best. Certainly he did not play 
as well as his opening recital or at the Thomas matinee 
as at this second recital. The first movement of the 
Schumann sonata was a fair test of the pianist’s strong 
brain and admirable control of emotional power. The 
introduction was broad and sonorous, and the wonder 
ful music of the movement, so fantastic in its curved 
flights, so tender, so varied in its eloquence, was brought 
out in masterly accents. The aria was not so deeply in- 
formed with feeling, being rather remote in sentiment, 
an objective, not a subjective, interpretation. The 
scherzo again showed the keen rhythmic, the accentual 
mastery of Hofmann. The last movement, difficult of 
interpretation, because of his quick shifting of mood 
pictures, was handled in the freest manner, the tempera 
mental key being right from the start. We know of 
nothing more impressive than this reading of Schumann 
by Hofmann—a reading full of humanity, warm blooded, 
yet fantastic and excessively romantic. 

He played but one of the Chants Polonaise, and played 
in a way that made the piano a thing of vocal sweetness 
and velvety timbre. The Chopin etude was _ very 
spirited, incisive in attack and brilliant in color. The B 
minor sonata gave us another side to the versatile youth 
The first allegro was free from the niggling timidities 
of the Chopin player, the second theme being nobly 
sung. The scherzo, a whirlwind of lightness, was fol 
lowed by most expressive cantilena of the larghetto. It 
was deliciously played. The last movement was most 
modern in its interpretation. It was taken at a startling 
pace and in the broadest style. It was a fitting, even 
sensational, climax to the entire sonata 

Hofmann’s two compositions, small in genre, are full 
of charm. The legende gave a chance for his left hand, a 
chance for eloquence. The Rubinstein dances proved 
a welcome innovation after the customary Hungarian 
Rhapsody. They were played with verve and the broad 
humor of the dance. The demands for encores were so 
numerous that the patience of the player was quite taxed. 
In addition to Schumann’s “Widmung,” Josef played 
Liszt’s “Waldesrauschen” in a _ superlatively finished 
fashion; “Hark, Hark the Lark,” and the “Erl-King.” 
The audience crowded about the pianist, cheered him and 
gave him flowers. The little hero bore it all quite 
bravely. 

Josef Hofmann has set the musical town on fire, and 
his recitals may be continued indefinitely. The next one 
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is set down for March 24, a week from to-morrow, in the 


Hall 


alternoon, at Carnegie 
Tue FourtH CONCERT. 

The fourth Thomas concert took place last Monday 

evening, and the program—an excellently graduated one+ 


was this: 


ee SS a ere ae . Bach 
Overture 
Air. 
Gavotte. 
Bourrée and Gigue 
Symphony, No. 2, D major, op. 73.. Brahms 


Scene and Aria, Ah Perfido............ Beethoven 
Introduction and Closing Scene, Isolde’s Liebe- 

stod, Tristan and Isolde. .. Wagner 
tnaiser Marsch....... ... Wagner 

Madame Nordica was the singer. 

Mr. Thomas was at his best in the Bach Suite, although 
the Brahms symphony was read with amazing smoothness, 
musical feeling and great attention to detail. The Tristan 
prelude was not the Wagner we know or care for. All the 
passion and most of the life had been elaborated out of it 
before the number reached the concert platform. Nor 
was there much made of it on the purely technical side 


Color was not in it, and. the massed effects lacked solidity, 
Far more stirring was 


“ Liebestod.” The 


weight, eloquence and briliancy 
Mr. Thomas’ acompaniment to 
orchestra really reached a climax. 
Nordica was not in good voice, but sang the recitative 
with some force and dramatic feeling, but the air was 
Why does Nordica sing “ Ah, Per- 
This makes the third time 


the 


mechanically read 
fido”’ so much this season? 
within the borough of greater New York. Perhaps she 
has memories of the past and Jean de. Reszké. The 
“ Liebestod ” was forced, shrill, monotonous, and at the 
close woefully flat. It is good that the season draws 
apace, for Frau Doeme sounds vocally weary. She was 
recalled four or five times after the Beethoven, and she 
certainly looked imposingly handsome. The house was 
well filled and there was much enthusiasm, but the concert 
was not impressive as the program 


as a whole as 


promised. 


Leontine Gaertner. 

Miss Leontine Gaertner will give a concert in the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria March 30. She will be assisted by Miss 
Luelling, Heinrich Meyn and Victor Harris. 

Arthur Voorhis’ Recital. 

In Chickering Hall, on Wednesday afternoon, April 20, 
Arthur Voorhis will give a piano recital. The classics and 
contemporaneous composers will be represented, and a 
brilliant program, well performed, may be looked for 

A Pupil of Kate Chittenden. 

Miss Maude des Rochers, a pupil of Kate S. Chitten- 

den, wil give a recital on Saturday in the green drawing 


room of the New Netherlands. The following is the 
program: 
ee Se ee .......Karganoff 
Capriccioso .. +++ ane ....+..Mendelssohn 
Miss Maude des Rochers 
Songs— 
John Anderson, op. 34, No. 6..............Bungist 
hs RC aa Ss en 0s «oe Ceeeasion Horoland 


and Dalila.. ....Saint-Saéns 


Miss Laura Graves 


gS Te Ae EPs Tete Mendelssohn 
Mill 2 SS ee a a, ae Se oe Joseffy 
Album vy TOS aaa ee a be > Fe! Grieg 
Woodland Sketches.......... ) 

Pees ae ee es, STON et eeeeesss MacDowell 

Miss Katharine Bushnell. 
me Re ee 
C. J. Bushnell. 

Oe ee ee Ae Se Jensen 
Waldesrauchen (Forest Scenes).................... Liszt 


Miss Maude des Rochers. 
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JOSEF HOFMANN, 


S1 


Under the control of the Chicago Orchestral Association 


(began March 1, 1898.) 


STEINWAY PIANO USED, 


Permanent Orchestra. 


HE committee appointed by the Orchestra Society of 
New York (the permanent orchestra scheme) has 
reported the name of Chauncey M. Depew as president 


of the society. The date of the election is not definitely 


| known, but it is supposed that Mr. Depew will be elected. 





of Senator Emery 


Genevieve Weaver. 
HE individuality of the artist or composer strikes the 


keynote of his or her success The thoughts and 


| 


| interpretation ol 


the emotions of the composer express themselves in his 


music, and the thoughts and emotions of the artist ex- 
press themselves in interpretation of the music. I{ mental 
and emotional characteristics are forceful and pleasing, 
so will be the songs; and so, also, the interpretation. 

Good fortune attends a composer when one who pos 
sesses characteristics, intellectual and temperamental, that 
harmonize with his own interprets his songs, and equal 
good fortune waits upon the singer who finds a composer 
of whose songs she may make a charming specialty 

Miss Genevieve Weaver, whose singing has been attract- 
ing attention recently, seems to have found her métier in 
Everyone who is musical at all 
sentiments 


Ethelbert Nevin’s songs. 
knows what these are, their delightful 
but not know, 


and 


originality; everyone does unless THE 


MusicaL Courier adds its voice to the general chorus of 


praise, how well Miss Weaver has been singing them in 
the concerts where she has recently appeared 
saying that Miss Weaver does not sing also the songs of 
other composers equally well; her winning personality, 
her mental gifts and her exquisite voice make it possible 
for her to interpret adequately the Lieder of Schumann, 
Schubert, Grieg, Rubinstein, Franz and other modern 
composers, while a certain classic dignity and grace make 
her almost equally at home in many quaint, old-time 
lyrics, and occasionally in more serious dramatic work 
But of late she has been heard, as we have indicated, in 
many of Nevin’s songs, notably at the concert in Madison 
Square Garden Concert Hall, when she sang “A Fair 


This is not | 


Good Morn,” “Dites-Moi,” “When the Land Was Light | 


with Moonlight,” “In a Bower,” “At Twilight,” “Twas 
April,” “Oh! That We Two Were Maying,” and dis- 
played in them such admirable vocalization that memory 
has associated her with them to the mutual advantage of 
both artist and composer. 
nearly every number; the same enthusiasm, according to 
comments by the press, was aroused when she sang in 
Pittsburg lately, in Carnegie Hall, before an audience 


representative of the most exclusive and ultra-musical 


circles of Pittsburg society. She has also interpreted 
many of Nevin’s songs in Boston, Wheeling and other 
cities. 


Miss Weaver's singing, although it appeals to all who 
love good music, seems especially suited to the more 
cultured classes, who can appreciate to its full extent the 


Spontaneous applause greeted | 


delicate finish which adds the crowning touch of per- | 


fection to her art 


herself mainly to salon singing, in which she has 


She therefore anticipates devoting 
aiready 
achieved enviable success. 

Three private musicales at which she appeared in Bos- 


ton very lately, given respectively at the residences of 
Mrs. Nathaniel Thayer, Mrs. DeForest Danielson, and 
Mrs. Phillips, have attested her especial fitness for the 


refined and artistic work necessary in order to be a spe- 
cial success in this direction. She has also appeared at 
private musicales in Pittsburg at the homes of Mrs. Tom 
Gillespie and Mrs. Chris Magee 

Her social charm is not one of the least elements that 
have enabled her to blossom into favor in this her first 
season before the public. 

Miss Weaver is a native of Bradford, Pa., and a niece 
Many press notices have been pub- 


THEODORE THOMAS, Conductor. 


Address MISS ANNA MILLAR, Manager. 


Auditorium Tower. 


Murray Hill Hotel. 


CHICAGO: 
NEW YORK: 


lished commending her voice method and her exquisite 
Mr. Nevin’s songs, but to publish them 
it seems like trying to gild refined gold and paint the lily, 
new song 


presenting 


since one is but a repetition of the other. A 
by Mr. Nevin, Miss Weaver 
with success, is “There, Little Girl, Don’t Cry,” and is 
in Mr. Nevin 


which is now 


an excellent example of one vein which 


writes. 


Rupert Hughes Replies. 
The Musical Courter : 
approval, 
the 
that 


evident 


last 


quote, with 


Editors 
|* your last issue 
Mr. Finck’s article 


Century concerning You 
he “had some quiet fun with the women composers,” and 


yi ju 


comments on my in 


women composers Say 


I agree with you. It was merely “fun,” and it was very 
“quiet.” 
Mr. Finck quotes my statement that “hardly any living 


men” are writing better music than certain women; and 
he adds: “These women, in other words, are the equal in 
to name eight of 


German, 


of,’"—and he goes on 


composers, 


every 
the world’s 
Austrian, Bohemian, Polish and American. All I can say 
is that Mr. Finck has indeed put it “in other words.” Mr 
Finck sums up my paraphrased statement in one word 

“Whew!” 


Mr. Finck has often expressed his utter unwillingness 


respect 


best living French, 


Permit me to sum up his in another—“Phew!” 


to investigate any American music (save MacDowell’s), 
and and 


irresponsibility for 
member of the staff of the anti-American Evening Post 


has assumed an attitude of lofty superiority to 


Americanism that eminently befits a 


I think that his opinion of women composers is probably 


founded on the same thorough study as his opinion of 
American music makers 

You also add your support in long primer to Mr. Finck’s 
Mr. Hughes quote us one 
original melody composed by a woman?” Well, I think 


But, in order to know where 


brevier. And you ask: “Can 
I can quote a great many 
we are standing and get at your definition, let me ask you 
if you can quote us one original melody composed by a 
man? 

My article in the Century was frankly in the tone of the 
advocate rather than of the judiciary, but it was based on 
the careful study of several hundred compositions by wo- 
men; and I can’t believe that anyone who has made no 
similar examination of the case should feel himself able to 
whiff my verdict away with a breath—unless, of course, it 
is all for the sake of a little “quiet fun!’ 


Rupert HuGuHes 


Laura Sanford. 
Laura Sanford played in Brooklyn 
of the Brooklyn Amateur Musical Club on March 7, and 


March Astor Gallery, Waldorf-Astoria, at a 
concert the Rest 


at the last concert 


on 10 in the 


given for the benefit of for Convales 


cents. 
Overdose of Morphine. 


Houston, Tex., March 8.- 
der Segall died from the effects of having taken too much 
He 
a year or so ago was the leading orchestral director here 
best in that 
of the 


This evening Prof. Alexan 


morphine, according to the verdict of Coroner Fitze 


and is known to have been one of the line in 
the State. He ago 
chestra in the Eden Musée, New York, and also at promi 
East. He of 


Russia and was said to have near relatives there who are 


was a few years director or 


nent watering places in the was a native 
For same years he has been known to have 
last summer for 


He was forty-seven 


millionaires 
had consumption and he tried Arizona 
no benefit 
years old and a member of the musicians’ union 
ton Ex. 


improvement, but found 
Galves 
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CINCINNATI, March 12, 1898. 
HE ninth symphony concert presented Jean Gérardy 
as the soloist and the following program: 


Symphony No. 1, in C minor, op. 68...........- Brahms 
Concerto for violoncello, in D minor.............. Lalo 
M. Gérardy. 

Se Oe a. ee eee rrr ry Glazounow 
A short, but weighty program! What a jump from 


the intellectual vigor and classic form of Brahms to the 
glittering and superficial display of Glazounow in the 
“Scenes de Ballet. The Lalo Concerto was a novelty 
and afforded Gérardy ample opportunities to show 
his powers on the ’cello. The entire program was 
modern, but one of difficulty. The performance of the 
symphony alone occupied the space of nearly one hour. 
It is a work of marvelous elaboration and of towering 
intellectuality. No wonder it was called by the admirers 
of Brahms the “Tenth Symphony,” 
natural and legitimate succession to the immortal Ninth of 
Beethoven. Of course, this is only an effusion of Brahms’ 
admirers. The fact is that, while it shows unmistakable 
traces of the influence of Beethoven, and in the last move- 


here, 








ing else than give such a sitll of this most difficult 
and classic of symphogies he would have deserved the 
honor and thanks of the entire community. The playing 
of the Brahms Symphony in the manner in which it was 
done is distinctly worthy of being recorded as a musical 
event in the educational factors of this city. The orchestra 
played with cohesiveness and quality. Its forces were 
held together by a master hand. Such results are worthy | 
of the highest praise, for they indicate not only work, but 
extraordinary talent. The fine condition of the orchestra, 
although in a somewhat different direction, was equally 
apparent in the last orchestral number, “The Scenes de 
BalletY’ by Alexander Glazounow. It was a novelty, and 
thoroughly enjoyed, because it was given in all its move- 
ments in a thoroughly piquant and brilliant style. The 
proportionate sense of value among the several divisions 
of the orchestra was well determined. 

Jean Gérardy, as the soloist, made a potent impression. 
He played the Concerto for violoncello, in D minor, by 
Lalo. In this brilliant composition his resources, both 
from a technical and musical standpoint, appeared to ad- 
Although a mere youth, twenty years old, he is 
a matured artist. His artistical development appears to be 
complete. His tone is rich, musical, broad and refined. 
His bowing is of the most vigorous kind, and he brings 
out of the ’cello a feeling that is deeply musical. His | 
technical capacity seems to reach al] possibilities, but 
above it all towers the musician. The audience received 
him with the utmost demonstrations of enthusiasm, and 
in response to their plaudits, after four recalls, he played 


vantage. 


| with deep religious fervor and musical temperament an 


| air from a Bach suite. 


as though it came in | 


ment almost a plagiarism of sentiment and form, there is | 


nothing in it that would take away a jot from the in- 
dividuality. of Brahms or make it in spontaneity of 
thought and natural flow of expression come anything 
near the spirit or genius of Beethoven. Beethoven and 
Brahms, while the latter has been influenced, one might 
say predominated by him, are distinct individualities in 
the domain of musical creation. If Brahms 
possessed the soul of Beethoven he might have been 
greater even than his master, but he mainly developed the 
intelligent side, and in this respect he is a veritable giant. 
In this great symphony there are rhythmic measures fol- 
lowing one upon another, which have the taste and 
flavor of Beethoven, and yet about them there is an 
originality and individual force that cannot be mistaken. 


| is improving at each additional hearing. 


* * * 


| taken up Mr. Abramowitz’s cause, so to speak. 
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near future. While Mrs. Spanuth was evidently laboring 
under nervous excitement, the make-up of an artistic 
nature and a refined vocalization could be easily recog- 
nized. 

so. 

According to the social forecast, the musical event of 
Easter week will be the concert testimonial which is to 
be tendered Cincinnati’s musical genius, David Abramo- 
witz, the sixteen year old pupil of Prof. Jacob Bloom, at 
College Hall. 

This testimonial or benefit is the product of the devo- 
tion and enterprise of Queen City society ladies, who have 
It will be 
an entertainment patronized by the cultured and the lovers 
of fine art, which is sufficient to insure its entire sucess. 
The fact that this city has a candidate for concert honors 
of the first water has moved the lovers of the violin to 


| stimulated action in behalf of the boy, who has already 
| accomplished so much in that direction. 


Mr. Abramo- 
witz will play at this concert. Though he has had com- 
paratively little schooling, he shows unmistakable signs 
of talent. He is remarkably gifted and displays brilliant 
technic, and, while his tone is not large, it is of that ex- 
quisite purity which goes to the hearts of his hearers. He 
will play compositions by Brahms, David and Mendels- 
sohn’s pearl of concertos, which is one of the two most 
difficult compositions written for the violin. Mr. Abramo- 
witz will be assisted by some of the best professional musi- 
cal talent of the city. 

This remarkably gifted young performer was born in 
Russia, and has been in America for four years. His 


| residence in Cincinnati dates back only that far, and this 


city young Abramowitz has adopted as his home. It is, 


| therefore, apparent that the musically inclined have done 


Oscar J. Ehrgott, baritone, gave a delightful evening of 
song on Thursday evening, March 10, in Smith & | 
Nixon’s recital hall. Mr. Ehrgott’s program embraced 
a choice selection of songs by Schubert, Schumann and 
Ries. The recital was of artistic proportions, and was 
the means of affording genuine pleasure. Mr. Ehrgoct 
His art is grow- 
He sings with considerable expression and poetic 


ing. 
feeling. His enunciation is becoming more distinct, and 
his middle notes are appropriating musical quality. 


There is no indistinctness in his delivery or phrasing. 


had | 


| takable 


The melody in the main body of the last movement—al- | 


legro non troppo—forcibly reminds one of the jig theme 
in Beethoven’s Ninth. To give an adequate satisfactory 


reading to such a work requires not only an orchestra of | 


exceptional ability, but a conductor who is thoroughly 
imbued with its spirit and exacting requirements. 

It is not saying too much that the Symphony Orchestra 
in its reading and interpretation crowned itself with glory. 
The interpretation was classic—rigidly adherent to form 
and yet zsthetically poetic in expression. Force, dignity, 
contrast were all there. The capacity of orchestral ex- 
pression was splendidly summed up in the different move- 
ments of the finale. With the exception of some unclean- 
ness in the melody given out by the first horn in the 
dramatic “piu andante,” there was not even a mechanical 
defect to be noted in the massing of the orchestral forces. 
The interpretative power was convincing, and if Mr. Van 
der Stucken throughout the entire season had done noth- 


His work is becoming well rounded and finished. He 
gave a spirited interpretation to the “Erl Koenig.” Huis 
interpretative art in the Schumann songs was convincing, 
especially in “Somebody” and “Naebody.” A _ little 
more swing and impetuosity were needed for the “Wan- 
derer’s Song.” The Ries songs were given with German 
ardor and flavor. The poetic expression was unmis- 
in the first number, “From Thy Dear Eyes.” 
Life and dramatic expression were pervading qualities 
of the last number, “Am Rhein,” although Mr. Ehrgott’s 
voice seemed at times a little husky. Signor Romeo 
Gorno performed the duties of accompanist in an excep- 
tionally creditable manner, carrying along the spirit cf 
the music; but he assisted Mr. Ehrgott in several solo | 
numbers, and in this respect appeared to splendid ad- | 
vantage. His playing was dainty, musical and refined. 
At the same time it showed a great deal of crispness and 
brilliancy. His “Aspiration,” from Schumann’s fantaisie, 
was a noteworthy production—full of poetry and fire. 
Mrs. Anna Spanuth, soprano, gave a song recital on 
Wednesday, March 9, at Smith & Nixon’s. She 
is a woman of many attainments and considerable versa- 
tility. Only recently she appeared before the public as a 
dramatist, in the first production of her “Problematic 
Natures.” Since that time she has been engaged on two 
more dramas, which she expects to be presented in the 


well in patronizing the young performer 
J. A. Homan 


Ferdinand Carri.' 


director 
will take 


A violin recital by pupils of Ferdinand Carri, 
of the New York Institute for Violin Playing, 
place Tuesday evening, March 22, in Chickering Hall, at 
which an interesting program, entirely composed of vio- 
lin works by Ernst, Bach, Vieuxtemps, Saint-Saéns, Carri, 
Leonard and others, will be performed 


Compositions of Edmund Severn. 


A concert of the compositions of Edmund Severn was 
given in Mendelssohn Hall Monday evening. The hall 
was well filled, and the audience showed its appreciation 
and approval in unstinted applause. The first number 
was a sonata in C major for piano and violin, played by 
Mr. and Mrs. Severn; Miss Grace Claire sang three 
songs, and then came the most interesting feature of the 
program—a trio in D minor (new) for piano, violin and 
piano. The allegro showed Mr. Severn’s serious and 
scholarly tendencies, and the scnerzo, while thin, had 
much in it that was pleasing. 

The following was the program: 

Sonata in C major, for piano and violin 
Songs— 

Eleee 

Eleg 

Miller’s Daughter. ae 

Miss Grace Claire. 

Trio in D minor, piano, violin and ’cello. 
Aria, Jephtha’s Daughter (dedicated to Miss Stewart) 


Song, Bring Me a Rose. 
Miss Effie Stewart. 
Violin solos— 
Romance in A major, 
Polonaise in G major. 





THE MOST ARTISTIC MINIATURE THEATRE AND 
BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED MUSIC HALL 
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Sieserie Post Office. 
lights. Frontage 
Elevator oe of 
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floors. ST. PAUL, MINN. acoustics. 
ssunagere ee ag well to consult the proprietors, The Conover 
Music Co., before booking dates in that vicinity. 
interior and cunarler views on application. 
MISS 
SOPRANO. 
Song Recitals. 
French, German and English 
Composers. 
Concert and Oratorio. 


ngaged by Ethelbert Nevin for 
ies of concerts entirely of his 
compositions. 


UNDER DIRECTION OF 
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Carnegie Hall, New York City. 











OLIVE 
MEAD, 


Violinist. 


Solo Violinist, season 1897-8, with 
the BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Address 
121 West 90th St., 
New York, or 


Remington Squire, Mgr. 





126 East 24th Street, New York 





GEORGE 


LEHMANN, 


VIOLINIST. 


Concerts, Recitals, Musicals. 
Studio: 8 East 17th St. 


For terms, dates, etc.. 
address 


R. E. JOHNSTON & CO.. 
33 UNION Square, 
Decker Building, 
NEW YORK CITY. 








PHIPPS 
& 
CAMPIGLIO, 


138 Fifth Avenuc, New York. 
2717 16TH STREET. 


Sole Managers. 


TELEPHONE: 


HELEN BUCKLEY, 


SOPRA NO—ORATORIO, CONCERTS AND SONG RECITALS. 


MAX HEINRICH, 


The most eminent Baritone and ‘‘ Lieder” singer in America 
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SEASON 1897-98. 


Ville. VERLET 


Concert Company. 


FIRST AMERICAN TOUR 
OF THE CHARMING CANTATRICE, 


Mile. ALICE VERLET, 


SUPPORTED BY 


IRMA NORDKYN, Pianiste, ROBERT THRANE, ’Cellist, 


MILLE, ALICE VERLET, soprano, ERNEST GAMBLE, Basso. ERNEST. GAMBLE, Basso Protundo, 





) De |’'Opéra Comique Paris. 








The Great American Contralto, 


Katherine Bloodgood 


IN DEMAND. 





KATHERINE BLOODGOOD, contrait 
February and March Engagements are rapidly being closed. 





SHANNAH CUMMINGS, FORREST D. CARR, ISABEL SCHILLER, GRACE PRESTON, W. THEODORE VAN YORK, 


Oratorio Soprano. Basso Cantante. Soprano. Contralto. Tenor. 





MAUD PRATT-CHASE . . and .. . HARRY LUCIUS CHASE, 


Artists Under the Exclusive Direction of 


VICTOR THRANE, 


33 W. Union Square (Decker Building), NEW YORK. 





LEONTINE GAERTNER, 


*Celliste. 





J. V. GOTTSCHALK, Traveling Representative. Telephone: 2693 (8th ST. 








USICAL COURIER, | 
HOTEL ST. GEORGE, March 14, 1898. { 
N Monday night another house, crowded to its t- 
most capacity, greeted Alex. Guilmant, the organ- 
ist. In fact, both of these houses have been so large that 
they easily made up for the Institute the deficit whfch may 
have been incurred in other directions. Guilmant has 
been a good drawing card, and, indeed, he is and has 
been well worth hearing, especially in Brooklyn, where 
half of the musical population consists of organists. De- 
tailed account of his work is unnecessary in the columns 
of THE Mustcat Courter, as it has been reviewed so 
often and with such admiration. Specially wonderful 
was his improvisation on a well-known theme, which 
showed his thorough mastery, both of the instrument and 
of the grammar of his art. 

The house which assembled to welcome and enjoy 
Thomas and his great orchestra was enormcus; in fact 
it was sold out completely. This, also, was given under 
the auspices of the Brooklyn Institute, so that with these 
three concerts they could easily have come out without 
loss on the season, and yet my opinions concerning the 





houses in general, the results heretofore and those to be | 


expected in the future, are absolutely unchanged. 

The concert was brilliantly successful from the point of 
applause and appreciation. The Fifth Symphony of Bee- 
thoven was superbly played, but Mr. Thomas gave two 
novelties which caused those interested to rejoice ove1 
the fact that they had not been perpetrated by American 
composers, but if they had been they never would have 
seen daylight. Nordica has so much to be admired in her 
singing that it is a pity that sometimes she is so metallic 
and harsh, which she was many times on Friday night. 
Her reading of Beethoven’s “Ah, Perfido” was good, 
but not as satisfactory as the encore which she graciously 
gave. She sang “Elizabeth’s Greeting” superbly. On the 
whole the concert was a great success. 

On Saturday night the Germania Club entertained its 


circle of friends and furnished such a renowned pianist as | 


Xaver Scharwenka, who plaved magnificently. Schar- 
wenka had the assistance of the Richard Arnold String 
Sextet, Mrs. Tirzah Hamlin-Ruland and Miss Hilde- 
gard Hoffmann, who is heard quite frequently lately 
This was the program: 


pi MES Se A dre Wuerst 
Bg EE ee Wuerst 


Tmpromptu ....+.. Schubert 

Scherzo PEE LOSE NEN 

badd t he eS 

, ie | yee ys Chopin 
Xaver Scharwenka. 

Sehnsnucht . aye 
Frihlingslied itcne eene abd. ..... Mendelssohn 
Fraulein Hildegard Hoffmann. 

Pater Gee, . ci sawes esos ROS EE ...Bazzini 
Richard Arnold. 
ee ee OL E16) ee 
Frau Tirzah Hamlin-Ruland. 

Win Tae a trd a  LE OE coer ides ce ccca Delibes 
Serenada Badine...... ee dee as te wb ue bon Marie 
Streich Sextet. 

Ce OS ee i ES a ee oud deel 
Mephisto ........ Walzer 


Ave Maria. with violin obligato...........Bach-Gounod 
Fraulein Hildegard Hoffmann. 
PIN oo iee xs-ace's cle keee mas biel eine ataleo-s ... Popper 
Leo Taussig. 





: ‘WOLLE, 


THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th St., New York. 
CLARENCE 
de VAUX-ROYER, 


VIOLIN SOLOIST. 


Pupil of Ysaye, Halir 
and Marsick. 


Concerts, 
Musicales and Recitals. 


Address care of The Musicai Courier. 
Instruction Tuesdays and Fridays. 


26 East 23d Street, 


(Madison Sq.), Studio 2, 
NEW YORK. 











| Bird > Oe ME. 65 oa dant coda eeneaie sane ced Horrocks 
| Geet THM 0’. dc sg wiivis basic a nyegies sade ss ob Schumann 
| Frau Tirzah Hamlin-Ruland. 

| Sevematia Thtentie: 65.65 sh. co ceas ect eie teks vies Bonnaerd 


Streich Sextet. 

The last entertainment given at the Hotel St. George 
was most skillfully managed by Miss Trapper, of the 
Standard-Union, and was extremely enjoyable, due to the 
fine talent which was presented. Carl Venth, Herman 
Riedrich and Robert Thallon furnished a superb program. 
Encores were numerous and well deserved. 
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0 le ee a ee ee ardtasiien Mozart 
ee SS 8 ee eee Schubert 
Scherzo from Concerto, without orchestra (Sonata, 

i: a, 5154s Sater tha doneotiws ons Schumann 
Preteiies Wo, 1, $, 10 GREER, 20 <.05 5 0csescc 000s ss RR 
Cr 2. OR GU as cacy seg sdeeeeeeces Sgambati 
Theme and Variations, op. 19..............Tschaikowsky 
Concert-Etude in F sharp..............-.... MacDowell 
L’Agitation, Caprice, op. 74............+...+..-sternberg 

UE ee eee Sternberg 
BS eae Sternberg 


An interesting musicale was given on Thursday night at | 


Miss Maltby’s well-known school for girls by August 
Arnold, piano, and Louis Mollenhauer, violin, teachers of 
these departments in the shcool. Messrs. Arnold and 
Mollenhauer were assisted by Everett S. Swalm, baritone, 
and several of the pupils of this establishment. The pro- 
gram, which is appended, was well given, the sonata being 
especially good. Mr. Swalm has a fine round baritone 
voice, but he has mannerisms which he should try to over- 
come. Miss Louise Haskell Porter shows considerable 
talent on the piano, while Miss Helen Lawrence Peterson 
gave her violin numbers with ease and understanding. 
Miss Amy Bertha Youngs was pleasing in her selection. 
Miss Maltby’s school is one that is well known for its 
excellence and refinement, and in giving such attention to 
the study of music she will doubtless enlarge a school 
already extremely prosperous. This program was given: 


Sonata D minor for piano and violin................ Gade 
August Arnold and Louis Mollenhauer. 
ee a ene ere ee Pinsuti 
Everett S. Swalm. 
Piano solo, Rejouissance de Papillons........... Norcott 


Miss Amy Bertha Youngs. 
Violin Solo— 
EE. ok ici dine ea deck enone e ieee peeked Nevin 
I CD oi. 0's 0-00 cogenesteces Wieniawski 
Miss Helen Lawrence Peterson. 


Piano Solo— 
PEELE POC TECT | Carre Paderewski 


ee OL Ee ee ny Schiitt 
Miss Louise Haskell Porter. 
Piano Solo— 


NS Sco. > actnver case caste Wagner-Brassin 

Hungarian Rhapsody, No. I1..................Liszt 
August Arnold. 

ee. WN ee a ovens cv enves Temple 


Everett S. Swalm 


Violin Solo— 
CE SEPP Pe ores Chopin- Wilhelm; 


Masuries de Concerts ....0¢ccesses0. ...Musin 
Louis Mollenhauer. 
Piano solo, Concert Galop, from Le Bal......Rubinstein 
August Arnold. 
Violin Solo— 
Intermezzo, from Suite ke ci aches peak aad ch di 0 
Gavotte, from Suite....... Ries 
Louis Mollenhauer. 

On Tuesday there were two piano recitals to entertain 
and instruct lovers of this instrument. In the afternoon 
Hofmann played to an audience which was fairly en- 
tranced by his superb tone and intelligence. Closer detail 
is needless, as the same program has been reviewed in the 
New York columns of this paper It is sufficient to say 
that he played masterfully, and was at his very best. 

In the evening of the same day, much to the detriment 
of the size of the audience, Constantin von Sternberg, of 
Philadelphia, played the third in the series of Institute 
piano recitals. Sternberg is a broad, virile player, whose 
work is dominated by a deep musical intelligence. He 
played a program to reveal what is in musical literature 
that is rarely heard rather than to show that he, too, can 
play the regulation concert programs, and he gave the 
numbers in a deeply sincere and intellectual manner. He 
afforded unalloyed pleasure to his audience, which made 
this fact manifest continually. His encores were suitably 
selected and numerous. I append the program, which 


was arranged chronologically, and will prove valuable to 
| those interested in music. 

| Fugue ON Se ee Joh. Chr. Bach 
DM Tiss 66 ecceteb cevetdseedees Phil. Bach 





On Thursday night Miss Annie Wilson Arthur gave a 
musicale at her home on Washington avenue which was 
in every way delightful. Miss Arthur is a pupil of that 
successful teacher, Frederic Reddall, and her beautiful 
voice and intelligent use of it was a pleasure to all those 
assembled. Miss Arthur was also fortunate in her selec- 
tion of assistants, who were: Mrs. Eben Storer, con 
tralto; Frederic Reddall, baritone; Bruno S. Huhn, pian- 
ist, and Master William King, violinist. Misses Carrie 
B. Taylor and J. Ruth King played the accompaniments 
This program was given: 

Piano, Prelude, op. 84, D minor.............Chaminade 


Mr. Huhn. 
ap Etch, (aa ot 4 eer ee ee 
Miss Arthur. 
Violin, Scotch Rhapsodie.............. 

Master King. 
Aria, She Alone Charmeth My Sadness (from 


oes Venth 


Irene) ALE OE ON .....-Gounod 
Mr. Reddall. 
Songs— 
Oh Fair, Oh Sweet and Holy................ Cantor 
Mignon Satie x6 aacuiaiaalients d’ Hardelot 
Mrs. Storer 
Piano— 


Peete. on. @: Wo. 3.55 5s6as-s ves . Rachmaninoft 
Le Banc de Mousse (Poemes Sylvestres)....Dubois 
Vert-Galant +t Heads cok dale Gav s 40 a 
Mr. Huhn. 

Veoum, Legends... ..<-ccancewess- Wieniawski 
Master King 
meek Vive & Tie. <dcacatccsoy ctetos+> >. GOOD 

Miss Arthur, Mr. Reddall 

Mr. Hwhn was heard to fine advantage, and he made a 
favorable impression, for he is an extremely good pianist 
and gave new selections. Young King, a lad of thirteen or 
fourteen, is the possessor of great talent, and is forunate in 
being under the instruction of Carl Venth, who is as 
capable of bringing great results as anyone on the other 
side of the pond. 

Mr. Reddall, as usual, gave good interpretations of his 
numbers. Mr. Reddall is a fine singer, and should be 
heard oftener than he is. Mrs. Storer also did full jus 
tice to herself and her teacher, Mr. Reddall. 

A violin recital was given on Saturday night by E. A. 
Whitlaw, assisted by Mrs. Milo-Deyo. It was well at- 
tended and well given. 

On Monday night an organ recital was given by Hugo 
Troetschel, assisted by Miss Marie Maurer, contralto, and 
Julius J. Schenck, baritone It occurred too late for de- 
tailed mention in this issue. 

The Brooklyn Saengerbund gave a fine entertainment 
on Sunday night to a large audience. Louis K6mmenich, 
the conductor, is bringing his chorus into a fine condi 
tion. This is noticeable every time it is heard. 

There are to be no more free organ recitals in the 
New York Avenue M. E. Church, the official board of 
the church having so decided at their last meeting on 
complaint of some one that among the large audiences 
attending the recent recitals were people who abused 
their privileges by conduct unbecoming a place of 
worship. They extended to Mr. Tyler, however, the priv- 
ilege of continuing his recitals provided an admission be 
charged to cover the expenses incurred, but he feels that 
for the present it would be wiser to end the series 

A musicale was given by Walther Haan at the home of 
F. H. Meyer, which was in every way a delightfui affair. 
Mr. Haan was assisted by Joseph Zoellner, violin, Jacob 
Ring, tenor, and Louis H. Springer, bass. Mr. Zoellner 
is a very well-known violinist of the Eastern District, and 
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This program 


his numbers were especially enjoyable. 


was given: 
Sonate for violin, with figured bass, page by Ferd. 
SRUEE once dambdemeneddsGseesrsart axeerr+<= H. J. Biber 
Mr. Zoellner and Mr. Haan. 

ee Rh GE ae Ae .F. Schubert 

W ho Is Sylvia? 
Ungedult (Impatience). 
Jacob Ring, Jr. 

For Piano— : 
NT SE etary oo ere Rubinstein 
TIN oa <5. choi 5.096505 Ged ss 006s uae Grieg 

Ich Liebe Dich. 
Klein Haakon. 
Walther Haan. 

Songs— 
ee rr cere Schubert 
Thou Art Like Unto a Flower................ Liszt 


Louis H. Springer. 
Solo for violin, adagio from concerto, G. minor, 
Max Bruch 
Joseph Zoellner. 


Piano— 
Nocturne, op. 27, No. 1.. debs shaddne 00a 
Cadence to first movement, concerto in C 
minor PAA ee. WR Ape Beethoven-Reinecke 
Walther Haan. 
Song, The Two Grenadiers........... Schumann 
Louis H. Springer. 
ee ae ee Oe Bn a aonb ean oie . Grieg 


Mr. Haan and Mr. Zoellner. 


At the home of the Misses Crawford I had the pleasure | 


of meeting Misses Annie and Ruth Martin, who have just 
returned from a course of music study in Europe. Miss 
Ruth Martin had instruction from Moszkowski, Lesche- 
tizky and Buonamici, and plays delightfully. Miss Annie, 
who has made the violin her instrument, I have 
had the pleasure of hearing 

From Mrs. Frank H 
ment of the arrival of a son. Mrs. Leeming will be better 
remembered as Lillian Houlting, whose voice has been 
the cause of much pleasure to all who had the opportunity 


not yet 


of hearing her. By an oversight the name of Mrs. An- 
nie Proctor was omitted in an account of Mrs. Martha 
Dorlon Lowe’s musicale. Mrs. Proctor is a very clever 


and popular reader, and is well known both in Brooklyn | 
and New York. 

An evening of German ballads and folksongs will be 
given by the Arion Singing Society, consisting of 100 
with Arthur Claassen conductor, assisted by 
soprano; William Bartels, tenor; 
Hugo Troetschel, organ, 
The program will be: 


male voices, 
Miss Helene Stursberg, 
Miss Elsa Von Moltke, 
and Otto L. Fischer, accompanist. 
Schaefer’s Sonntagslied (the Lord’s Day), 
a capella -Conradin Kreutzer | 
Arion Singing Society. 
from Concerto Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
Miss Elsa Von Moltke 
Serenade (a capella).. .H. Marschner 
Incidental Tenor solo.. .W. Bartels 
Frihlingsnahen (Coming of Spring) a capella H. Spielter 
Arion Singing Society. 


violin; 


Andante 


Dorn 


Stenaioetechen . 
- . Meyerbeer | 


OS ee oe ee eee 


Miss Helene Stursberg fe 
. Vogt | 





Mutterliebe (Mother Love) a capella.. oe 
Nachtgruss (Serenade) a capella Kroegel 
Arion Singing Society 
ED boss dehwdees ves duane) ceehsel<shebde Godard 
IN 2.) Ucuganh Saks ci peddentees Uae%s < Wieniawski 
Miss Elsa V on “Moltke 
Jubilate Amen, with soprano solo............ Joh. Gelbke 
Arion Singing Society (organ and piano) 

Pe RE PINs 8.5 cha bln oem kite dae hed onsen Pressel 


William Bartels. 
Double Chorus from Antigone... Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
Arion Singing Society (organ and piano). 

On March 24 Brooklyn will have the first opportunity 
to hear the Woman’s String Orchestra, an organization 
said to be interesting and artistic. It will be heard in 
the large entertainment to be given by the great choir 
chorus of the Baptist Temple, which represents the ardent 
and heartfelt work of Prof. E. M. Bowman. 

Professor Bowman will be heard in a group of organ 
Thuel Burnham, a young pianist; Miss Leontine 
Gaertner, the charming ’cellist, and Miss Lucie Neid- 


solos. 


Leeming I receive the announce- | 


sons 
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hardt will also contribute solos, which, taken all together, 
will form a fine evening’s entertainment. 

The success of Josef Hofmann’s last recital has led the 
management to arrange for another one for the evening 
of March 22. Hofmann will be heard in the following 


program: 

ee TCT Schumann 

TE CES WOUND. ccc cccovccescesseens Chopin- Liszt | 

ES ES bcc oot vce dcudicaceveccecasees Chopin 

es Fe PU iiss avs Sa vide eh 6 cdesds detest Herd Chopin 

pan (aetna diekétnens ated ene eck eh esis Hofmann 
Legende, . Hofmann 


etude for the left hand only. 
Romance, C sharp minor. reeken 
Magic Fire Scene, transcription. 

Contredanse, six numbers 


The last concerts by the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
in Brooklyn this season will be given at the Academy of 
Music Friday afternoon, March 25, and Saturday evening, 
will be the 


- Tschaikowsky 
. Wagner 
Rubinstein 


March 26. Ffrangcon-Davies, baritone, so- 

loist. The program will be as follows: 

Symphony in D major.. ; Haydn 

Templar’s Soliloquy, from Ivanhoe Sullivan 
Nicolai 


Overture to The Merry Wives of Windsor 
Entr’acte from Manfred. 4 i 
Danse Macabre 
Wotan’s Farewell and Fire Charm, 


. Reinecke 
Saint-Saéns 
Walkyrie, 

Wagner 

Overture to Mignon A. Thomas 
The Saturday night concert will be devoted to Beetho 

ven and Wagner. 

Three movements from the Ninth Symphony, in D minor, 
op. 125—Allegro, ma non troppo, un poco maestoso; 
Molto vivace, presto; adagio molto e cantabile, 

Ludwig van Beethoven 


from Die 


Rienzi, overture . Wagner 
TPT ee ee rer ee re ete Wagner 
Lohengrin, prelude Act III.. .. Wagner 
Tristan and Isolde, prelude and Isolde’s Love ’ Death, 


Wagner 
Die Walkiire, Ride of the Valkyries, Act III . Wagner 
EmILigE Frances BAUER 


National Conservatory of Music. 
HE high standard of excellence 
argues well for the energy 
Thurber. A sure and ex- 
cellent foundation is being laid here for the development 

Would that the 
Would that 
were more widespread understanding and appreciation of 
the present and future purposes of an institution 
all Americans should be proud of for many sufficient rea- 
talented girls and 
who find entrance through fair competition, and 
receive an education and opportunities which otherwise 
they might never procure. 

All these young orchestra players who may be heard in 
the Conservatory monthly concerts have invaluable train- 
ing free; invaluable, for the conductor, Mr Hinrichs, 
one of the wise and magnetic few among orchestra con- 
ductors, and inspires the young musicians to do their best, 
with such difficult Massenet’s 

“Erinnyes.” This they played at the last concert Monday 
afternoon with surprising comprehension of the sentiment 
which pervades the different movements. The shading of 


maintained at this 


conservatory and careful 


oversight of the founder, Mrs 


of our future national school of music 


development were even more rapid! there 


which 


For one, it is a boon to many 


youths, 


is 


even compositions as 


” 


the violins was particularly noticeable and so was the 
absence of “scratchiness.” 
The woodwinds, too, did some fair work in the trills 


and in the cantabile passages. Precision and well-con- 
trolled enthusiasm marked the final movement. Consid- 
ering all things, the performance compared favorably with 
the performances of our minor public orchestras and sur- 
some performances which have been given by 
organizations suffering from lack of rehearsals. Mrs 
Thurber, in all her many services toward the advance- 
ment of music in this country, has done nothing more 
worthy of appreciation than in trying to show the possi- 
bilities that might be evolved in the way of an orchestra, 
were the right material obtained in youth, kept together 
for many years, and under skilled training. 

But those who glance backward and forward ‘over the 


passed 





Prdiisted by G. SCHIRMER, ; New YorK. 


Selections from Favorite Operas for the Piano. 


No.1. CARMEN, . ° ° . By Bizet 

2 FAGST ° Gounod 
3. ROMEO AND J ULIET, Gounod 
4. TANNHAUSER, . : Wagner 
5. LOHENGRIN, . Wagner 
6. TRISTAN AND ISOLDE, Wagner 
7. AIDA. . ° ° ° Verdi 
8. RIGOLETTO, e ° ° Verdi 
9. IL TROVATORE, . ° Verdi 

10. LA TRAVIATA, . Verdi 

11. BARBER OF SEV ILLE, Rossini 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
Price, Each, Net SO Cents. 


These selections lead through the entire operas, taking in 
every air and melody of importance and representing in 
reality a condensed edition of the piano score rather than 
merely a selection. 








Sousa’s Concerts. 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, Conductor. 


MAUD REESE-DAVIES, Soprano. 
JENNIE HOYLE, Violiniste. 





March 17, Boston, Mass. March 22, Springficld, Mass. 
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musical field in this country are glad to see what has been 
accomplished already through the National Conservatory 
in indicating lines of legitimate work, and can hope for 
its steady progress. There should be, more gen 
eral practical recognition of the unselfish and ideal mo- 
tives and this recognition 
should be shown by larger attendance. The best teachers 
are employed here regardless of expense; the 
ough instruction is given in harmony and composition; 
the lectures distinguished writers and thinkers. 
There advanced in music who might well 
benefit from some among 


however, 


which caused its existence, 


most thor- 
are by 


are many far 
of these advantages 


the leisurely classes interested in gaining musical knowl- 


especially 


edge, which can be gained easily when so clearly pre 
sented as it is by the lectures here. 

However, not to wander beyond the hope of return 
from our point d’appui, the concert, we will speak as 


promptly as possible of the pupils who appeared as solo- 
ists. They were Miss Dally, pupil of Rafael 
Joseffy; Miss Amelia Lowy, pupil of Mrs. Julie L. Wy- 
man; Master Herman Levy, pupil of Richard Kohl. 
The value of Joseffy’s piano method was well illus- 
trated by Miss Dally, in the second and third movements 
of the Chopin concerto; for notwithstanding a very evi- 
dent which produced a certain crisp hard- 
ness of tone legato passages, her clean-cut 
and flexibility brought her safely through 
and enabled her to swing quite triumph- 
antly over the technical difficulties of the third movement 
She showed here a clear singing sweetness of tone, which 
the which she shotdd be 


is well adapted for future concert-playing 


Leonora 


nervousness, 
in the lovely 
technic, surety 


the movement 


is probably natural tone by 
judged. She 
by temperament and natural musical instinct 

Mrs. Julie Wyman’s pupil, Miss has dramatic 
possibilities which are being brought out by her teacher, 
full, rich tone, and a 
young clarinetist played withyaplomb 


correctness of 


Lowy, 


who is developing in her a broad 
The 
and a most commendable 
intonation and rhythmic accuracy. The pupils were all 
applauded orchestra should ¢eértainly 
take to itself a share of applause for its carefully managed 
good for young players 


dignified style 
and earnestness 
the 


warmly and 


accompaniments, surprisingly 


OUR INFORMATION BUREAU. 


> 


Marr 


for warde d 


FORWARDED 


Letters have been to the following since 

previous issue 
Gordon D. Richards 
John Philip Sousa 
Mme. Marie Decca 
Clarence De Vaux 
Alexander Siloti 
Slade Olver 
Maud Reese-Davies 
Marie Parcello 
Martin Haurwitz 
Genevra Johnstone-Bishop 
Frank Damrosch 
Marie Engle 
fosef Hofmann 
Theodore Thomas 
W. S. B. Matthews 
M. Pol Plancon 
David Bispham 
Mrs. Julie Wyman 
Mrs. J. Robinson Murphy 
Lillian Littlehales 
H. A. Chandler 
Bruno Steindel 
Miss Bertha Bucklin 
Richard Burmeister 
Oscar Saenger 
Mme. Marie Barna 
Samuel Blight Johns 


Royer 


Miss Dora Valesca Becker. 


At the concert of the Germania Manherchor of Balti 


more, on March 10, Miss Dora Valesca Becker. thie 


“Rondo C of Saint-Saéns 
iN AMERICA 


CLEMENTINE SEASON 1807-08, 


DE VERE 


RESIDENCE: HOTEL SAVOY NEW YORK. 
Address Leadi ing Agents. 


ALBERTO JONAS, 


The Renowned Spanish Pianist. 


vio 


linist, played the apriccioso” 














March 17, Providence, R. I. 
March 18, Boston, Mass. 

March 18, Fall River, Mass. 
March 19, Worcester, Mass. 
March 20, Boston, Mass. 

March 21, Newburyport, Mass, 
March 21, Lawrence, Mass. 


March 22, Hartford, Conn. 
March 23, Winsted, Conn. 
March 23, Waterbury. Conn. 
March 24, Meriden, Conn. 
March 24, New Haven, Conn, 
March 25, Philadciphia, Pa. | 
March 26, Philadciphia, Pa. | 





First appearance in Boston with the Boston Symphony Orchestra a sensationa 
success. Recalled eight times at rehearsa/ and concert. 


“ ALBERTO JONAS madea very brilliant impression.”-APTHORP 
in the 7ranscript. 

“Mr. JONAS is a pianist of indisputable talent ; 
frank, brilliant, individual, and above all elegant.’ 
in the Aoston Journal. 

“ He was applauded with tremendous heartiness and recalled five 
times.”—Bsenw WOLFF, in Boston Herald. 


FREDERIC L. ABEL, 240 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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THOMAS CONCERTS. 


Metropolitan Opera House. 


New York. 


S1xtH CONCERT. 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, March 16. 


BOGOIIE. 6 i scecsccedisvecscsénvesenraves M. YsAYE. 
Symphony No. 4, D minor, op. 120............. Schumann 
Concerto for violin, D major op. 61............. Beethoven 
Overture, Tragic, Op. G1... cccccccccccccsccccers Brahms 
Symphonic poem, Les Eolides...............++2+++ Franck 
CRaCOMe 1OF WISN 6 o0o.os isscvccsoccesvccecscsossds Bach 
Festival Marchand National Hymn.................. Kaun 





SEVENTH CONCERT. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, March 19. 
epee eer yerrT rer Joser Hormann. 
Beethoven Program. 

Overture, Leonore, No. 2. 
Symphony No. 9, D minor, op. 125. 
Concerto for piano. 

Overture, Leonore No. 8. 


Van Yorx. 


W. Theodore Van Yorx’s dates for the future are: 


March 13—Brooklyn, St. Ann’s Church. 
March 17—New York, organ recital. 

March 18—Brooklyn, Hofmann Recital. 
March 20—Brooklyn, St. John’s Church. 
March 23—Brooklyn, Grace Church. 

March 24—New York, Mendelssohn Hall. 
March 27—Ansonia (Conn.), “ Crucifixion.” 
March 31—New York, Stabat Mater, St. James’ Church. 
April 11—Buffalo, N. Y., Orpheus Society. 
April 17—Brooklyn, St. John’s Church. 
April 24—New York, Liederkranz Society. 
April 26—New York, Musurgia Society. 
April 27 and 28—Sherbrooke Festival. 

May 4 and 5—Albany, May Festival. 

May 18—New Haven, Verdi Requiem. 


Madame de Vere. 


Mme. Clementine de Vere sang in Richmond on Feb- | 


ruary 3 and in Woonsocket, R.I., February 24. At both 
places her success was immediate and flattering. The 
following are the press notices: 


Madame de Vere is a consummate artist with a very 
fine voice—a voice that has an “atmosphere” of reserve 
power about it, an absence from all effort, at once broad 
and soft, with an open, direct delivery. Anything more 
delightful than her treatment of the air “Softly Singing,” 
irom “Der Freischiitz,” or the two French lyrics, which 
she gave in response to a double encore, could not be 
conceived.—Richmond Dispatch, February 4, 1808. 





The list of artists was headed by Mme. Clementine de | 


Vere, whose phenomenal voice has not only gained her 
most deserved successes in this country, but who has 
achieved signal triumphs in Europe and Australia. Her 
selections from “Der Freischiitz” and Sapio’s “Spring 
Song” were entrancing, and the encores were well de- 
served. Her equal as a concert soprano has not been 


heard in Richmond for a long time.—Richmond Times, | 


February 4, 1808. 





Madame de Vere is recognized all over the world as a 
soprano of the highest rank. She sang last evening with 
all the wealth of vocal charm and perfection of method 
that have secured her well-known reputation, and de- 
lighted her hearers at each appearance. The exquisite 
voice and brilliant rendition were qualities that probably 
have never been heard here. Her range and power of 
voice seem almost unlimited.—Evening Call, Woonsocket, 
February 25, 1808. 





Mais ce nous était jeudi soir un plaisir tout particulier, 
a nous, Canadiens-francais, d’assister 4 une soirée ou 
Mme. Clémentine de Vere, la célébre prima donna, devait 
rendre avec un art si parfait, dans notre langue, quelques- 
unes des productions les plus justement fameuses du 
génie musical francais. 

Madame de Vere est jolie femme, soit dit sans blesser 
son humilité. Elle a le port gracieux, la voix suave, la 
diction correcte, et élégante. Aussi l’auditoire, qui en 
avait saluté l’apparition sur la scéne par des applaudisse- 
ments enthousiastes, était-il heureux de l’acclamer encore 
plus vivement quand elle eut fini de chanter “Softly 
Sighing,” extrait de l’opéra “Freischutz,” de Weber. 
Quand elle a poussé ce cri de Ame: “C’est lui! C'est 
Ini!” dont l’espoir et le désepoir semblent se disputer 
lV'inspiration, un véritable courant magnétique a passé 
dans la salle. 

En rappel, Madame de Vere a chanté la sérenade de 
Gounod, “Chantez, Riez, Dormez,” paroles de Victor 
Hugo, et quelques-instants aprés elle revenait sur la 
scéne pour nous donner, encore en francais, la chanson- 
valse “C’est vous,” de Allegri, puis en rappel, la “Chan- 
son du Printemps,” de Sapio. 

Chaque fois que Madame de Vere a paru sur la scéne, 
des applaudissements prolongés l’ont accueillie, et elle a 
du comprendre bien avant qu’on le lui apprit, qu’il y avait 
dans la salle, et en nombre suffisamment imposant, des 
coeurs et des oreilles francais—La Tribune, Woonsocket, 
February 25, 1808. 





MINNIE METHOT, 
--. Soprano. _- 


Two seasons with Remenyi. 
One season with Camilla Urso. 
One season with Chicago Marine Band. 
Address: 
255 West 92nd St., New York. 














The Knabes of Baltimore. 


PPENDED are two portraits of the young men who 
are now at the head of the old firm of Wm. Knabe 

& Co., the eminent Baltimore piano manufacturers. 
They represent the third generation of the house. Short 
sketches are attached to each subject, and these sketches 
are naturally short, as the men are exceedingly young, 
and yet they have had a varied business experience and 
are endowed with special gifts to enhance the value of 

















ERNST J. KNABE. 


their great plant and extend the business far beyond its 
past scope and bounds. 

The Knabe pianos, under the influence of this third 
generation, have been adjusted and transformed into 


model modern instruments endowed with all the quality 
and power and possibilities for dynamic effects that are 
expected in artistic products of the piano class. Under 





WILLIAM KNABE. 


these same influences, infused with the enthusiasm of 
youth and the prospects of unlimited development, the 
Knabes are prepared to go to the very extremes of ex- 
periment and effort to produce the highest type of per- 
fected American pianos, and as they are practical experts 
and artisans, who are besides musically educated, the 
musical world is entitled to expect more from them 
than is generally looked for in the piano line. 

Ernst J. Knabe, Jr., was born in Baltimore, Md., on 


July 7, 1869. He attended the City College in Baltimore 
and graduated at the Pennsylvania Military University in 
1886 as a mechanical engineer. After leaving there he 
served an apprenticeship with Renwick, at that time the 
foremost furniture manufacturer in Baltimore, but left 
there after one year’s service and worked for three years 
in the factory. 

In 1890, after leaving the factory, he was compelled to 
spend nine months in the Adirondacks on account of his 
health, then returned and assisted his father in his va- 
rious duties. He became a director of the company in 
1892 and vice-president after the death of his father. 

William Knabe was born in Baltimore, Md., March 23, 
1872. He attended various primary schools, and graduated 
at the Pennsylvania Military University in 1889, entering 
the factory shortly afterward in the same year, where he 
stayed until 1892. During this time his father promised 
him that in case he built a piano himself he would make 
him a present of the same; and Mr. Knabe did so, building 
the entire piano, with the exception of the carving and 
the making of the hardware, and the piano is still in use 
at his home. 

After leaving the factory he was given a position as sales- 
man in the piano department of Messrs. Lyon & Healy, 
Chicago, Ill., where he remained for one year and then 
traveled. 

In 1893 he became a director and also secretary of the 
company. 


Pugno South. 
NEW ORLEANS, March 13, 1898. 
The Musical Courter, New York: 
UGNO colossal success here. Second recital by re- 
quest Monday evening. 
Jay Bert. 


Oscar Saenger Corrects. 


Editors of the Musical Courter: 

ERMIT me to correct an error which crept into your 
p account of the last Knapp musicale at the Savoy, 
under the direction of Francis Fischer Powers. Mrs. 
Elizabeth D. Leonard, the prominent contralto, who was 
mentioned as having had so much success, was classed 
with Mr. Powers’ artist-students, whereas she has never 
studied with Mr. Powers, but has been studying with me 
for the past five years and is still with me. She merely 
assisted Mr. Powers on this occasion. 

Very truly yours, 
Oscar SAENGER 





March 5, 1808. 


An Artist Pupil of d’Arona. 


Miss Edith J. Miller, who has studied with Randeg 
ger, Marchesi and later with Mme. Florenza d’ Arona, 
has just been secured for the contralto position in St. 
Bartholomew’s Church, this city, through her managers, 
Townsend & Fellows. She is also booked by them for “The 

| Redemption” in Brooklyn, the Cortland, N. Y., May Fes- 
tival. the “Stabat Mater” in New York city, and a concert 
in Plainfield, N. J. Thomas & Fellows make the state- 
ment that Miss Miller is the coming contralto of this 
country without doubt, and Madame d’Arona adds that 
Miss Miller is not alone possessed with an exquisite voice 
of delicious timbre, but has the soulful temperament of a 
born artist—a fine stage presence and a lovely face—and 
has just returned from a most successful concert trip 


OR SALE—A genuine old ’Cello in perfect order 
For full particulars address or call Paul Hamburger, 
23 West 112th street, New York 


OR SALE.—Violoncello, several bows and ‘cello case 
—not the property of any collector. For particulars 
address ‘‘Musician,” care THe Musitcat Courier, New York. 


ANTED—A few select pupils for one day in the week 

by a vocal teacher engaged in private school during 

the balance of week. Special attention given to the eradi- 

cation of physiological defects, and the remedying of ac- 

quired fanlts. Highest reference. Address Voice, care 
Mustcat Courter, New York. 


FFER—Advertiser wishes offers for following orig- 

inal manuscripts, procured in Germany by his late 

father forty vears ago: Four large quarto pages Orches- 

tral Score by Felix Mendelssohn, two pages of a Gavotte 

by Mozart, and two pages Oblong Folio by Beethoven 

All are in good condition. Address “ Genuine,” THE 
Courter, New York. 








JOSEPH S. 





BAERNSTEIN, 


The Great American Basso. 


CONCERT ~ OPERA ¢ ORATORIO. 


49 E. Gist Street, New York City, or Henry Wolfsohn Bureau. 
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CHICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
2244 Wabash avenue, March 12, 1898. f 


S usual with the advent of opera come the usual ru- 
A mors: “Melba is ill!” “Nordica ill!” ‘Doubts enter- 
tained if the season will open as announced,” and so on 
ad infinitum. ~ Are these rumors merely schemes to 
awaken the jaded Chicagoan’s unmusical soul? 


be done to arouse interest. In last week’s CouRIER ap- 
peared an article severely censuring Brooklyn for its lack 
of appreciation of art. If the outlook for musical enter- 
prise there is as black as in Chicago then the entire com- 
munity of artists, foreign or American, may as well re- 
linquish their aspirations and betake themselves and their 
accomplishments to another sphere. During the last few 
weeks great organists and great pianists have given re- 
citals here, and, with one exception, to a beggarly house, 
mostly papered. Now, to find where the fault lies. Was 
it in the management, which failed to carry out its obli- 
gations and make adequate announcement, or was the 
public apathetic? If it were the fault of the public, why 
did the Auditorium present such an imposing spectacle 
when Clarence Eddy gave his concert recently? To a 
practical mind the reason was not far to seek. The ad- 
vertising of the concert was undertaken a month in ad- 
vance; every advailable space in the city told that such a 
concert would take place, and newspaper notices in ad- 
vance heralded the affair and gave people ample time to 
form their plans. Still, one is forced to the conclusion 
that, notwithstanding the residence here of numerous 
artists who in several instances are famous throughout 
the world, and the possession of big colleges and other 
musical institutions, this city is not yet at the period of 
its life when art can claim a fair share of attention from 
the general public, and especially that part of the public 
whose mission in life is to be fashionable. 

The element of the public that would patronize art and 
artists and that could appreciate lack, unfortunately, the 
necessary means. Here is the situation in Chicago at the 


present time. 
* * * 


For as- | 
suredly, judging from recent happenings, something must | 


nutshell. Chicago people are glad, therefore, that the 
opera has swallowed the proposed orchestra of New York, 
as one of the finest violinists of America wil continue to 
reside here and conduct his now famous violin school, at 
the same time making frequent concert appearances. 

a a. 


The most cheerful news respecting Genevra Johnstone- 
Bishop reaches this office. She has entirely recovered 
after a considerable illness, and is now singing in the 
East. Among cities visited recently were St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, February 17, 18; Montreal, March 5; Philadelphia, 
March 7, and New York, March 9. Bishop has engage- 
ments in Ontario March 15, Toronto 17, Boston 20, and 
returns to New York for the entire month of April, with 
two engagements in Washington March 25 and 26. Mrs. 
Bishop will not return to Chicago until the end of May. 

.w-« 

There is an unpleasant reflection upon the Chicagoan’s 
capacity for appreciation when an artist of Katharine 
Fisk’s attainments makes New York her home, instead of 
remaining here. What is there in New York which is 
lacking in Chicago? Is there a quicker recognition of 
artistic work, or is cultivation on a much higher plane? 
Whatever the reason, it is regrettable that the dis- 
tinguished contralto of the West should have felt incum- 
bent to remove to more congenial atmosphere. 

When Julie Wyman left the city some years ago she 
could better be spared, as there remained Katharine Fisk 
But Mrs. Fisk goes, and now whom have we? There are 
several appearances already arranged for her in New 
York. She sings with orchestra March 23 at a large 
private musicale, and on April 12 Mrs. Fisk will give a 
song recital with the assistance of Miss Rita Lorton at 
the Astoria. Miss Lorton, by the way, is a charming 
soprano, with a very distinctive personality and style of 
singing. Among novelties produced by the former Chi- 
cago artist will be Bemberg’s “La Ballade du Denspéré” 
for contralto, piano, reciter, violin and ‘cello. It is, so 
far as is known, the first production in this country. 

Later in the season Mrs. Fisk and Miss Lorton will 
give a recital in Chicago, at which the Bemberg Ballade 
will be performed, but unfortunately there will be only 
one public appearance in Chicago by this charming duo 
of artists Although Chicago can ill afford to lose our 
most gifted contralto, still the latter carries to her new 
home the good wishes of all who have known her in 
public or private life. 

* * - 

With each concert given by the Spiering Quartet the 
atendance has increased, so that it now looks as if the 
organization had obtained the firm hold upon the Chicago 
public, to which it was unquestionably entitled. Un- 
little of the artistic side, so that the victory obtained by 
the Spierings is more unusually great. Their playing, 
always of true artistic worth, has developed in even 





Franz Rummel and a splendid Chickering piano were | 
heard at the Central Music Hall on Monday. Being Mr. | 
Rummel’s only appearance in Chicago this season, a big | 
gathering of musicians (principally pianists), in addition | 
to the amateur public, assembled. Nothing can be added | 
to the eulogies already given in the Eastern press. The 
program was intensely classic in construction, and in- 
cluded Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Schumann, Brahms, 
Strauss-Tausig, Mendelssohn and Liszt. It was decid- 
edly the heaviest recital given here this season, entailing 
an enormous amount of powerful concentration. 


*_ * * 


It is known that there is a standing offer from an 
Eastern orchestra for Max Bendix to go as assistant con- 
ductor and concertmaster. When asked if there were any 
possibility that New York might be his future home, Mr. 
Bendix replied, “I am not playing operatic accompani- 
ments, thank you.” Thus is the situation explained in a 





Sensational Success! 


INNES 
BAND 


Will Announce 
Other Concerts Shortly. 








‘And His 
Famous 





For information address the office of the Band, 


greater measure during the past few months until the ex- 
cellence of the ensemble work is in many respects unsur- 


passed. This was especially noticeable in the Schubert 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


. . . . i 
fortunately in this city of commerciality there is left but | 


D minor Quartet, with which the present series of con- | 


certs closed last Tuesday. 

In many of the principal cities, such as St. Louis, Cin- 
cinnati, Louisville and Milwaukee, the Spiering Quartet 
has been a noted attraction during the musical season 
Chicago, always prone to neglect the home artist, now 
recognizes that the playing of the quartet is a liberal edu- 
cation in the matter of chamber music, and it is probable 
that next season will find crowded houses at the concerts 
given by the most artistic combination of players west of 
Soston. The work done this year has beén such as to ex- 
cite the admiration of all true musicians. Theodore Spier- 
ing is a leader by nature, and understands in large degree 
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the value of tone color, so that in the interpretation of 
various works the playing has been marked by his mas- 
terly leadership. Mr. Spiering, with his associates, 
Messrs. Weidig, Roehrborn and Diestel, have the gratifi~ 
cation of knowing that they have done much toward edu- 
cating the musical public to a truer understanding of the 
classics. 

It is good to be able to record the remarkable suc 
cesses of the popular Apollo Club conductor, W. L. Tom- 
lins. This past master in the art of doing well whatso- 
ever he may undertake has found in the lecture platform 
a place for which he is peculiarly well adapted. Music is 
with him a part of his nature. Theoretical knowledge is 
most fortunately blended with practical experience and 
the utmost good sense. Since Mr. Tomlins adopted this 
work, in addition to his other arduous labors, he has given 
almost 200 lectures in different cities of the Union. 
As is a matter of general knowledge he has made the 
training of young voices his life task. Public school au- 
thorities have recognized his aspirations and have given 
him opportunities granted to but few to study intimately 
the effects of his method. The practical result is very 
ably shown in his lecture exposition on the promotion of 
the cause of music and song and their educational influ- 
ence generally. That his lectures have been cordially re- 
ceived but imperfectly expresses the character of the re- 
ception. Such immediate and such strong interest was 
aroused as led him to decide not only to continue, but 
also to materially enlarge his scope. With that view he 
has succeeded in perfecting arrangements by which he 
can each week leave Chicago from Thursday night till 
Monday morning, and so give those teachers in distant 
cities an opportunity to acquire some of the famous Tom- 
lins’ methods, by means of which so many children’s 
voices have been cultivated. 

A. J. Goodrich has been engaged to lecture on tone- 
color at the Omaha Exposition. 

Frank King Clark, the basso, of whom so much has 
been heard this season and who obtained well-deserved 
success, has now been selected against all comers for the 
Kenwood Evangelical Church. With Mrs. Wilson, 
soprano, and Frank King Clark, basso, the quartet be- 
comes now one of the two most artistic in the city. 

There has been much discussion as to the possibility of 
George Hamlin rejoining the Kenwood Church, and 
should this prove correct the quartet will be unsurpassed 
in Chicago. 

Thursday the committee of the Second Presbyterian 
was notified that Mrs. 
sign on account of the much higher stipend given by the 
Kenwood Church. Mrs. Wilson has long been known as 
the leading oratorio soprano of Chicago. The purity of 
her voice and singular talent for church music have made 
her the most sought after singer in the city. Mrs. Wilson’s 
gifts are not restricted to sacred music, however, as in 
lyric music she is one of the most captivating singers we 
have heard here. Such a voice as Mrs. Wilson’s could do 
justice to the music in the “Swan and Skylark,” to be 
given by the Apollos, and it is somewhat surprising that 
she was not engaged for that performance 


Genevieve Clark Wilson would re- 


* * » 


Musicians here seek to know why W. H. Sherwood is 
not heard with the Chicago Orchestra. In Memphis re- 
cently the Daily Scimitar spoke of his splendid perform 
ance in the following manner: 

Though it was the fourth appearance in our city within 
the past few years of William H. Sherwood as pianist, his 
welcome was warmer than ever, and his playing, always 
the most artistic, even surpassed former efforts It is 
doubtful if another pianist, with so little rest from a 

fatiguing journey, could have not only sustained, but in- 
creased his reputation as a truly great artist, as Mr 
Sherwood did upon this occasion 

The majority of his numbers were not only a test upon 
his abilities as a musician and executant, but upon his 





Since his successful a with the Thomas Orchestra, 
January 2, 


ROBERT STEVENS 


may be engaged for 


Concerts or Piano Recitals. 


THE AUDITORIUM, CHICAGO, ILL. 





— DECCA, 


American Prima Donna. 


SOPRANO.__.#&} 


Opera, Oratorio, Concert, &c. 
Students received in Vocal Culture 
Garcia-Marchesi method. Address 


THE FANWOOD, 
112 Bast 17th Street, New York. 





GEORGE ELLSWORTH HOLMES, 


Principal Baritone 


London Symphony, Hallé Orchestra, Scottish Orchestra, Royal Opera, 
Covent Garden, Chicago Orchestra, “—* Fair, 
Cincinnati Festival, 182, &c., 


Eeemt for the coming Worcester Festival. Por { terms, dates, &c., 
ness AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Will accept a few pupils in singing. 


LEOPOLD GODOWSKY, 


THE GREAT 
RUSSIAN PIANIST, 


Address for engagements 


CHICAGO CONSERVATORY 
Auditorium Bullding, Chicago. 











OQuintano Violin School. 








Carnegie Hall, New York. 


For open concert dates address 


HENRY WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU. 


For terms of instruction oddress 





THE CELEBRATED VIOLINIST 
Just returned 
from his highly successful tour. 


QUINTANO VIOLIN SCHOOL, 1325 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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endurance and vital force as well. That these were far 
from spent was evident in the masterly and brilliant style 
in which he gave Liszt’s “Campanella,” in response to 
the hearty encore at the conclusion of seven very exacting 
numbers. Mr. Sherwood in his previous visits delighted 
his hearers and gained many warm admirers, but more 
than ever has he stamped himself as a pianist of perfectly 
irreproachable technic, sureness of touch, rhythmic sen- 
sibility, gigantic memory, sound judgment and of mu- 
sical conception that leaves nothing to be desired. 

In referring to the concert given by the Manuscript 
Society here the Times-Herald voices the opinion of all 
those who heard his compositions and performance: 

William H. Sherwood provided a Christmas dance, 
which was played by him with the assistance of Miss 
Mary Angell. He was also responsible for two solos, 
“Mazurka,” in C minor, and ‘‘Allegretto Espressivo,” 
which were liked so well that the composer was again 
called to the piano. Mr. Sherwood has so broadened 
his grasp upon the instrument that his playing is always 
a delight. Brilliant, scholarly, and filled to the brim with 
virtuoso qualities, his work justly places him in the front 
rank. To a most ample technical tacility he adds the un- 
derstanding of a skilled interpreter, never forgettting the 
need of a singing, musical tone. 

The Sherwood school has been the most successful of 
any enterprise started within several years. The manage- 
ment, in the able hands of Walton Perkins, has been con- 
ducted on a most liberal basis; the various departments 
are in accomplished hands, and there is always that busy 
appearance that accompanies recognized success. 


* * * 


The first of a series of musicales, by Frank T. Baird, 
was given Thursday at his commodious studios, in the 
Ely Building. While supposedly a pupils’ recital, the 
work accomplished was of the order expected trom pro- 
fessional vocalists, and the five singers presenting the 
program proved that it is not an absolute necessity to 
leave this country in order to obtain an artistic educa- 
tion. Mr. Baird has for years been of the respected 
conservative class who, without any blatant and noisy 
self-advertisement, turned out more than the average 
number of capable vocalists. At each one oi this series 
of recitals five of Mr. Baird’s students appear, and, with- 
out really a show program, sing the works they have 
been studying with him recently. Each pupil has two 
numbers, and is therefore enabled to make a better ap- 
pearance. There are very few teachers who can claim 
such an artist as George Hamlin for a pupil, but tne 
latter studied with Mr. Baird five years, and everyone 
knows that Mr. Hamlin is the leading tenor of Chicago 
and the West. 

The well-known composer, Frederic Grant Gleason, 
also claims strong recognition as a remarkably successful 
teacher of the piano. The following was the program 
of Mr. Gleason’s pupil, Miss F. Trumbull, on Wednes- 
day, at the Auditorium Recital hall. Circumstances pre- 
vented my attendance, consequently I can only repeat 


what I heard very generally stated—that very marked 
musical ability was shown. 
I Oe a aed didandts6 ok 6os Jaman Chopin 
Beene: 00 EIN ord vc bce co cenev ketene Chopin 
Andante and Rondo Capriccioso............ Mendelssohn 
Miss Florence Geraldine Trumbull. 
Violin and piano— 
La Captive (G string).......... Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
EY ee Se Re ey Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
Rudolph Berliner. 
TN BN 0:5 oid bd rib oie d 6s aie Chopin 
Wi Oe MI occ aya sw dscdien eae ec's\e Chopin 
Omer TG SI OE nn ci cecbnccccecercsceve Chopin 
Miss Florence Trumbull. 
March Funebre, from Sonata, op. 35.............. Chopin 
PC, We IG vin onan, 63 oe ban kanndocweces Chopin 
ME obra ee ae tide hs devdaae tec huksedasts Rubinstein 


Miss Florence Trumbull. 
Violin and piano, Second Concerto............ DeBeriot 
Mr. Berliner. 
PE Re Le Ie BLS ARN a TIT Chopin 


Capriccio Brillante........ccsccocvececcions Mendelssohn 
Miss Florence Trumbull. 

Orchestra parts of the Capriccio played by Miss Fay 
Trumbull. 

Mrs. Serena Swabacker goes to New York and several 
Eastern cities next week, where she will be heard in con- 
cert and private musicales. Among recent notices one of 
the best I have seen refers to her in the following terms: 


One of the recent soloists should come in for a special 
mention. This soloist was the soprano, Mrs. Swabacker, 
who appeared at the concert just before the departure of 
the orchestra on its tour. Mrs. Swabacker is a vocalist of 
the most genuine metal, gold without alloy, both as re- 
gards voice and method. She has a flexible high soprano 
voice of liquid purity and resonance, which carries admir- 
ably and without forcing fills the largest space, while the 
sweetness and refinement of the sounds which issue from 
her throat can scarcely be surpassed by even the most 
famous artists. Since she is a Chicago lady, and has re- 
ceived a large part of her artistic schooling in this city, 
local pride is perfectly justified 1 in her case. The charming 

‘Bird Song” from the “ Pearl of Brazil,” by David, with 
flute obligato, was given by her with a fluency, grace and 
elasticity I have not often heard equaled. 

At the Acorn Club, Philadelphia, last Monday Mme 


Genevra Johnstone-Bishop sang: 


i I re aa'ns 305 cavpenauews ee 444m Massenet 
SEO RE SOONNNS ioc oes ccccetvcrasneses Chaminade 
I, I ON) BRS ob hcdwone'estasesisteisveseess Bach 
egis- Ty TIS o 85 oo 4nd kaciobieechecacucdtsseunt Pizzi 
ie RE SDs oc acdc eadet nse + 0siwsendes Puccini 


Walter Damrosch will give two lecture recitals before 
the Amateur Musical Club, to which the public will be 
admitted, at Steinway Hall, Wednesday, March 16, at 3 
o'clock, the subject being “Tristan and Isolde,” and on 
Friday, March 18, at the same hour, subject “Parsifal.” 

Mrs. Alice White De Vol wants a manager, and a 
bright manager might with advantage look after that 
clever lady’s interests. Her lectures and recitals are 
among the most interesting now being given. The papers 
speak enthusiastically of her: 

Mrs. Alice White De Vol contributed a brilliantly writ- 
a and no less brilliantly read paper on “Music and the 

oets.” 
had on English poets from Chaucer to Browning, and on 
Americars from Bryant to Sidney Lanier. Any attempt 
to epitomize this paper could only work injustice, and will 
not be attempted. Mrs. De Vol closed her paper with an 
effective recitation of Shelley’s “Ode to a Skylark.”—Co- 
lumbus Dispatch. 

The Commercial Tribune, of Cincinnati, 

Miss Alice White De Vol’s paper upon “Poetry and 
Music,” read Wednesday afternoon before the Ladies’ 
Musical Club, of this city, was, in point of rich research, 
critically comprehensive scope, literary excellence and 
graceful presentation, one of the rare literary treats of the 
season. The recital program was devoted to American 


said: 


composers, and an admirable presentation of vocal and in- | 


strumental numbers was heard by an audience of generous 
numbers and an appreciative mood. 

Misses Blanche E. Strong and Harriet Johnson, of the 
faculty of the Sherwood Piano School, gave a fine piano 
program in the Steinway Recital Hall a short time ago. 
This was the program: 


Sonata, G major, first and last movements, for 
i 2 WR. vssvdvesaseses Secnaees Rubinstein 
Miss Blanche Strong and Samuel Rhys. 


eg SR a EE ECE = Se ere eS ach 
Es dt 6 25.6. kts dca anand he vdee dae Schubert 
Ra IN i 235 Yin a dceaenede eect eo havea Moszkowski 
Miss Harriet Johnson 
I 5 io icin) hse eae bebo rhb aelaeie Reinecke 
Miss Blanche E. Strong 
ie tnaddtons édedbends keVebdea teenie akties Chopin 
I iG dtinscacracaaPhne bees saukewnnas Chopin 
MI a TE IONE 6 oc wacew ca cacaeceducrsacsis Chopin 


Miss Harriet Johnson. 
Siegmund’s Love Song from Die Walkiire, 
Wagner-Bendel 
Miss Strong. 


I is oi inal Sade a lacs sedviene W. H. Sherwood 
WOE Se. WOES os 09:5 85:08. cc ccaeviesrdd Schubert- Liszt 
NGS oc. niin nc oddoa ds wah dusk ke tanoe Chaminade 
SO EN io beth done anon gene op. sdver Vogrich 


It was a rapid sketch of the influence music has’ 








Emil Liebling wer the following program this after- 
noon at Kimball Hall: 


Concertstueck, op. 79 (with second piano)...... Weber 
AED: <.0.0s cits Vedebs bei si 200ee tiie Clee Ra 
Allegretto Giocoso, op. 39, for four hands. .Moszkowski 
Allegro Brillant, op. 92, for four hands...... Moszkowski 
Tarantelle in A minor (for two pianos)...........+ Liszt 
Fantasie, Ruins of Athens (with second piano)... .Liszt 


It was an error to omit Mr. Carberry’s name as one 
of the stars at the Slusky concert. The young tenor is 
widely known as one most accomplished in oratorio work, 
and who also can give a recital of varied compositions. 
His own fine voice and M. Tetedoux’s excellent method 
have combined to produce a thoroughly capable artist. 

The recital given by Mrs. Fannie Hiatt Dutton and Al- 
bert Janpolski, under the auspices of the American Con- 
servatory, next Tuesday will comprise the following pro- 
gram: 


SE ER Scien $ 0ccese «5s ) 
IT siovs-y' dicot art i edteces . MacDowell 
MORENO. 2 oso sisncices 
Mrs. Dutton 
O Lord Have Mercy (St. Paul)..... . Mendelssohn 
sR a ao) bdbe ols Bina ee Schumann 
Serenade of Don Juan................ . Tschaikowsky 
Mr. Janpolski. 
Etude in A minor.......... } 
Marche Funebre .......... Tuidhy Gav kd odd aS eee Chopin 
Impromptu, G flat major.. 
Mrs. Dutton 
None but a Lonely Heart........... .. Tschaikowsky 
An Old Rhyme........ ; re Johns 
LF ee Pee . Ronald 
Mr. Janpols ki 
Concerto for piano in A minor. ....MacDowell 
Mrs. Dutton. 


Orchestral parts played on second piano by Mrs. 
Gertrude Murdough. 

A recent mention of Mrs. Gertrude Bovée Miller in 
these columns only alluded to her delightful voice and 
personality. Added to these gifts is one for composition, 
which has been recently exemplified in an unmistakable 
manner. I allude to a charmingly dainty serenade. 

The Kalamazoo Evening News grew enthusiastic over 
the recital given by Miss Mary Wood Chase. No one of 
our new school of pianists has been awarded anything 
approaching the laudatory comment given to Miss Chase 
in the Chicago daily papers, and now the Kalamazoo 
papers follow in their wake and find that: 


The three opening numbers, Finale, op. 43 (Franz 
Schubert), “At Evening,” “In the Night” (Robert Schu- 
mann), were exquisitely rendered by Miss Mary Wood 
Chase. She seemed to be thoroughly in touch with the 


artistic spirit which dominated both these compositions, 
for to play Schubert, and particularly the romanticist 
Schumann, ig 8 require richer gifts than mere 
technical ability. Aside from the artistic reading of these 
works the pedal was marked throughout for its intelligent 
use and being conducive of such excellent effects quite 
out of the ordinary. 

Miss Chase’s technical ability is excellent, and fully meets 
the requirements of the most difficult compositions. The 
equality of her fingers seemed to be singularly well devel- 
oped for graceful scale work, and the bell-like quality and 
carrying power of her tone was absolutely refreshing to 
the listener, for just this all-important, indispensable ad- 
junct to artistic piano playing, called tone, is too often 
found conspicuous by its absence. * * * Miss Chase 
next followed with a capriccio and intermezzo by Jo- 
hannes Brahms and “Masquerade” and “Unmasking,” by 
Moszkowski. In these four selections the pianist demon- 
strated her versatility. Prolonged applause brought as 
an encore the ever fascinating “Etude Mignonne,” by Ed- 
ward Schutt, a charming composition, and played with 
unusual delicacy. 

It remained for the Chopin numbers, impromptu, two 
preludes, nocturne, ballade, scherzo, to demonstrate Miss 
Chase’s ability as a poetic player, and she certainly did 
herself and her teacher, Prof. Oscar Raif, much credit in 
the artistic manner with which she rendered these num- 
bers. Worth special notice was the nocturne, which cer- 
tainly demonstrated much careful and conscientious work. 
The singing quality of tone was superb, and exquisite use 
of the pedal brought out many charming effects. Her 
sympathetic temperament predominated and impressed it- 
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power. 
Diametrically opposed to the graceful nocturne was the 
agitated scherzo in B minor, a weird composition, but 
played with unusual fire and excellent rhythm, the latter 
particularly difficult in this solo. The demoniac first 
movement finally resolves itself into a beautiful adagio, 
and we are transformed from lowering clouds, thunder 
and flashes of lightning, to green pastures and refresh- 
ing sleep; a lullaby wafted about us by the gentle zephyrs 


self everywhere in this number with the stamp of unusual | 
| 


of a still summer night. Truly this was played with a 


magic touch and true poetic dignity. 

Miss Fay Foster, a young composer and pianist, of 
Chicago, recently gave a concert in DeKalb. The 
Chronicle said of her performance: 

Miss Foster exhibited talent in her numbers that would 
have been expected from a master, and coming from a 
mere girl it was truly marvelous. She played some of 
the most difficult of compositions with ease, and as all of 
her music was memorized it seemed a part of herself 
rather than the interpretation of the work of some well- 
known composer. In her first number she played Bach's 
Chromatic Fantaisie and Fugue, considered one of the 
six most difficult selections ever written, but the audience 
would never have known it was hard work, so perfect 
her technic as to be unnoticeable. One number she gave 
of her own composition, “The Serenade of the Elves,” 
clearly demonstrating the fact that all of her talent does 
not lie in being able to play music. 

Miss Foster, aside from her talent, has a charming 
personality which made her many friends during her brief 
visit here who will gladly welcome her should she again 
favor us with a visit. 

Robert Stevens played last month in Wisconsin for the 
university and gave a series of piano recitals at Madison 
The last program, taken from works of Bach, Beethoven, 
Schumann and Chopin, was exceptionally well arranged. 
Since his appearance with the Thomas Orchestra at Cen- 
tral Music Hall Mr. Stevens has made arrangements for 
various concerts. 

At this afternoon's concert in Handel Hall, under the 
auspices of the Chicago Musical College, a program 
of very artistic quality was given by members of the fac- 
ulty. The artists who took part are among those promi- 
nent in Chicago. Clare Osborne Reed, the teacher and 
pianist, played Nocturne and Valse, Chopin; Con 
cert Waltze, Strauss-Schutt, and with Franz Wagner, the 
cellist, Mendelssohn’s Sonata, No. 1. As a solo, Mr 
Wagner gave a good interpretation of Popper’s Taran- 
telle. The Swedish baritone, John R. Ortengren, sang in 
his excellent manner “A Song at Even,’ Campbell Tip- 
ton. Mr. Ortengren is one of the best bassos resident in 
this city. Mabel F. Shorey, whose contralto voice seems 
to be growing fuller and richer, sang delightfully a dainty 
song by Kate Vanderpoel, “La Miniature;” the ‘‘Mad- 
rigal,”” Chaminade, and ““My True Love’s Eyes,” Roma 
Next Saturday afternoon a musicale will be given by 
pupils. An excellent program has been arranged. 

Frank Rushworth, the young tenor, who has met with 
success at Daly’s Theatre in New York, is a pupil of 
William Castle, director of the vocal department of the 
Chicago Musical College. Mr. Rushworth sang here in 
opera and on the concert stage a year ago, and won 
praise from all the music critics 

The date of Arthur Rech’s piano recital has been set 
for Friday evening, April 22. It will be given at Han 
del Hall and is in the form of a testimonial benefit to Mr. 
Rech, given by the Chicago Musical College The as- 
sisting soloists are Catherine Hall, violinist; Emma 
Swasey, soprano, and Frantz Proschowski, tenor. 

FLORENCE FRENCH. 


Clementi Belogna. 


Sig. Clementi Belogna, the eminent basso, has been en- 
gaged by the Philharmonic Society of Montreal for the 
principal bass roles in its Music Festival, which will be 
held on April 12 and 13. Signor Belogna will be heard 
in “The Damnation of Faust,” a matinée, and in “Romeo 
and Juliet,” in concert form, and to be sung in English 
He will also appear in several other important events this 
spring. 


Verlet and Bloodgood. 


The two great singers, Mlle. Verlet and Madame Blood- 
good, assisted by Miss Irma Nordkyn, the Norwegian pi- 
anist; Robert Thrane, ’cellist, and Ernest Gamble, basso, 
are creating quite a musical sensation in the South. Im- 
presario Thrane is very proud of this concert company 
and their great artistic success. They appeared at Louis- 
ville and Memphis last Thursday and Friday, and this 
week they give concerts at Mobile, March 15; New Or- 
leans, March 16, and Galveston, Tex., March 18 


LEWIS WILLIAMS, 


BARITONE. 
Nordica Concert Tour, 1897-8. 








Address 205 West 102d Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Mrs. Jacoby in Philadelphia. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 14, 1898. 
HE last of the Monday evening musicales at the 
Acorn Club, under the direction of Joseph Spencer 
Brock, was given this evening, and was attended by the 
usual number that have been attracted to the other of 

these social functions. 

The leading soloist of the evening, and one of the best 
vocalists heard at the Acorn Club this season, was Mrs. 


| Josephine Jacoby, of New York city, a contralto whose 


singing has created much favorable comment in the 
musical world recently. Mrs. Jacoby’s voice is remark- 
able in its range, its volume is penetrating and sym- 
pathetic, and she has a rare intelligence in the delivery of 
her songs, which make them particularly effective. Her 
program this evening could not better have been selected 
to show her voice to its very best advantage, and the 
ladies of the Acorn Club, most of whom are very musical 
themselves, as well as of the exclusive social set of this 
city, were particularly hearty in their applause. Assisting 
at the concert were Nicholas Douty, the popular Phila- 
delphia tenor, Miss Maud Morgan, of New York, a harp- 
ist of wonderful skill, and Selden Miller, pianist. Though 
not on the program, a double quartet of ladies gave two 
choruses. They were Miss Pyle, Miss Welsh, Miss Stu- 
art, Miss Curtin, Miss Hart, Miss Cassatt, Miss Hutchin- 
son and Miss Jordan. Joseph Roechel sang two songs, 
‘Nature’s Evening Song” and “The Garden of Roses.” 
Ihe program of the concert was as follows: 


Under ‘the. ROG8. 10060 0%ke%es patty eeuee% . Fischer 
Si mes vers avaient des ailes.. . Hahn 
Lehn deine Wang.........2..+..- Jensen 


Mrs. Jacoby 
Siegmund’s Love Song......... , 
Siegmund heiss Ich............... 


... Wagner 
Wagner 


.. Hasselmanns 
Thomas 


AMCMIO .ccccsccccecsccece 
Spring, from The Seasons. . 


CO ae eke re eee »o+++ Franz 
Where Blooms the Rose............. .. Johns 
Mrs. Jacoby 
Thou Gentle Gazer...... Be Addicks 
Serenade du Passant........ Massenet 
Wie bist du meine Konigen.... Brahms 


Mr. Douty. 
Danse des Sylphes......... Godefroid 
\utumn Gale ‘ . Grieg 
Mrs. Jacoby 
W. W. Hammonp 


Georg Liebling’s Chopin Recital. 
LONDON, March 3, 1898 
HE following quotations from the press show how 
highly esteemed is this great pianist’s interpretation 
of Chopin at his recital at St. James’ Hall on Febru- 
ary 25: 

rhe high reputation established by this clever pianist 
was decidedly enhanced at his Chopin recital, given on 
Thursday afternoon in St. James’ Hall, when a sufficiently 
representative program of the Polish master’s most char 
acteristic works was played with taste, brilliance and in- 
telligence. In one or two passages, such as the close of 
the ballade in G minor, periect clearness was sacrificed to 
pace, but the fault is one to which many of the greatest 
pianists are liable, and it was more than compensated by 
the poetical expression and the nicety of phrasing which 
were manifested throughout. The program contained the 
beautiful fantasie in F minor, admirably played in all re- 
spects; the ballades in G minor, A flat and F minor, the 
scherzos in B minor and B flat minor, and the polonaise 
in A flat, so that although many classes of the composer’s 
work were left untouched the pieces chosen included a 
very large proportion of those which are justly regarded 
as his masterpieces.—Times. 

The large audience at Herr Liebling’s Chopin piano 
recital in St. James’ Hall yesterday afternoon included the 
Princess Christian. Chopin’s music demands sentimental 
treatment in far greater measure than would be suitable 
for the interpretation of the choicest efforts of other com- 
posers. The applause bestowed on his rendering of the 
ballades in G minor, A flat and F minor, the scherzos in 
B minor and » flat minor, the fantasia in F minor and 
the brilliant polonaise in A flat, was in large degree well 
deserved, the touch in every item being pure and mu- 
sical, and the general method in execution beyond cavil 
in all passages requiring delicacy of treatment. One extra 
piece was demanded and accorded at the conclusion of 
the regular program, after which Herr Liebling’s ad- 
mirers were content to disperse.—Standard. 


For his seventh appearance in London Herr Liebling 
chose to be heard in a selection from the works of Cho- 
pin, and although we did not hear the whole of the pro- 
gram, we were quite able to form an opinion as to his 
merits as an interpreter of the Polish composer. Herr 
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Liebling is a thorough master of his instrument. On each 
| occasion we have heard him since his début in the au- 
tumn, the opinion we first gave of his accomplishment has 
| been uniformly strengthened. He had a crowded audi- 
| ence, among whom was the Princess Christian——Morn- 
| ing Advertiser. 


The Princess Christian was present yesterday afternoon 
at St. James’ Hall for Herr Georg Liebling’s recital, 
| which was devoted mostly to familiar works by Chopin. 
| The piano used was the new one by Broadwood, with 
the frame in barless steel. It has now been decided that 
Herr Liebling’s final concert, next Thursday, shall be or- 
chestral, with Dr. Villiers Stanford as cunductor, and the 
program comprises the pianist’s concerto in A and Liszt’s 
in & flat. Mr. Vert is also arranging a provincial tour.— 
Daily News. 





Among persons of artistic taste the most popular of all 
composers for the piano, or piano and orchestra, is un- 
doubtedly Chopin; so that in whatever style a pianist in 
the course of his professional recitals may begin, to Cho- 
pin he must inevitably come at last. Thus, that accom- 
| plished player, Herr Liebling, after a course of Beetho- 
ven, Schumann and other composers, gave, at his seventh 
recital, a performance which was confined exclusively to 
the works of the composer and pianist who, besides know- 
ing the piano better and understanding its genius more 
thoroughly than anyone else, wrote for it the most poeti 
cal pieces that its vast repertory contains.—St. James’ Ga- 
zette. 


Mr. Liebling’s Chopin recital at St. James’ Hall on 
Tuesday evidently excited a considerable amount of inter- 
est among the musical amateurs, for the hall was well 
filled with a highly appreciative audience. Mr. Lieb- 
ling’s playing of the works of this sovereign of composers 
for the piano was in every way worthy the great master; 
for not only does he play with exquisite accuracy and in- 
finite delicacy and intelligence, but with an intensity of 
feeling that is rarely heard in London. It would be in- 
vidious to say that he played one number better than 
another, especially as all were rendered so beautifully 
and with such artistic refinement.—Whitehall Review 


The seventh and penultimate recital of M. Georg Lieb- 
ling, held on Thursday afternoon, February 24, was ap- 
propriated exclusively to the works of Chopin. The 
scheme comprised those compositions of Chopin that are 
now familiar to all, played before the pubic more or less 
in turn at every piano recital. The numbers were as fol- 
low: The fantasie in F minor, op. 49; the ballade in G 
minor, op. 23; the scherzo in B minor, op. 20; the ballade 
in A flat, op. 47; the fiery schezo in B flat minor, op. 31; 
the ballade in F minor, op. 52, and the grand polonaise in 
A flat, op. 53. To this comparatively concise list was 
added on an “insatiable” encore the “Chant Polonaise.” 
Herr Liebling again won the enthusiastic applause of a 
large audience. Herr Liebling was at his best; and his 
so-called “idiosyncrasies,” if any, are not spoken of with 
disfavor by a daily contemporary who lately hinted at a 
want of “virility,” but now admits that the touch was, in 
every item, pure and musical, and the general method of 
execution beyond cavil in all passages requiring delicacy 
of treatment. We so far concur with vur caustic con 
temporary in expressing a well-weighed opinion that Herr 
Liebling excels in his milder moods, while at the same 
time his energetic and forcible execution in the many 
outbursts of volcanic vehemence to which Chopin is 
prone, ought to be accepted and appreciated as an effort 
of intellectual enthusiasm fully called for by the occasion. 

Musical Standard 


Another Scherhey Pupil. 
Helen Stursberg, soprano, was the vocal soloist at 
She sang an 
aria and later the Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria,” with organ 


Albert Tretschel’s organ recital recently. 


piano and violin, and created quite a sensation with her 
singing. 
lyn, N. Y. 


March 17 she appears at a concert in Brook- 


Ffrangcon-Davies. 

Ffrangcon-Davies, the eminent Welsh baritone, arrived 
last Wednesday to fill a number of festival engagements 
in this country during March, April and early May 
Ffrangcon-Davies will also give a series of song and 
cantillation recitals, the first of which will be given at 
Mendelssohn Holl on the 31st of this month. Ffrang- 
con-Davies had a novel experience in London while giv- 
ing one of his cantillations, when he himself in effigy 
appeared at the entrance to the stage. With very few 
appropriate words to the audience, he turned the tables, 
and thus made the cantillations one of the greatest mu 
sical successes of the London season. Mr. Davies will 
appear with the Boston Symphony on March 18. 
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Breitkopf & Hartel. 

HE following are some of the new publications by 
Breitkopf & Hartel: 

ORCHESTRAL MUSIC. 

D’ Albert, interlude to the second act of “Gernot”; score, 


$2; parts, $7.20. , 
Beethoven, Funeral March from Third Symphony, op. 55; 


parts, $3.60 

Floersheim, O., Suite miniature; score, $3. 

Jadassohn, T., ballet music to “St. John’s Night in the 
Woods,” op. 58; score, $6; parts, $8.40. 

Lortzing, Ouverture “Die Opemprobe”; parts, $3.60. 

Weingartner, “The Fields of Heaven,” symphonic poem, 
Op. 21; score, $7.50; parts, $15.60. 

Reinecke, C., interlude to the fifth act of “King Man- 
fred,” arranged for military band; parts, $5. 

Gluck, overture to “Iphigenia in Aulis,” in R. Wagner’s 
edition, arranged for military band; parts, $4.60. 

Hamerick, Asg., Symphony spirituelle, No. 6, for string 
orchestra, op. 38; score, $2.50; parts, $2. 


Mrs. Katherine Fisk, 

Mrs. Katherine Fisk, one of the best known American 

singers who has been residing for four years in London, 

has returned from England, and will take up her perma- 

nent residence in this city. This is good news, for Mrs. 
Fisk is an artist of exceptional merits. 


Emile Andrew Huber. 


Misses Lawler and Owen, Mrs. Hyneman, all sopranos, 
and Messrs. Robert Hiller, tenor, Hugo Liittich, violin, 
and Dr. Hatch, ’cello, all participated in Mr. Huber’s 
musicale last Saturday at his spacious and artistic studio, 
12 East Fifteenth street. 

Guilmant Sails, 


Alexandre Guilmant sailed to-day by the French liner 
La Normandie. He gave fifty organ recitals during 
three months in the different large cities in this country, 
all of which proved both artistically and financially highly 
successiul. It is to be hoped that the great artist will be 
prevailed upon to return to our shores later, as the bene- 
ficial influence of his work while among us was wide- 
spread. 

The Henschels. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henschel left for their English home 
last Wednesday on the Teutonic, after a most remark- 
able season in America, These artists sang seventy-nine 
song recitals, and the tour was in every respect a greater 
success than any of their former trips. Their manager, 
Henry Wolfsohn, has received a large number of applica- 
tions for next year. They will, however, not return, at 
least not for a number of years. 

Regarding Mr. Henschel’s remarkable versatility, the 
following incident is quite interesting: At the Kneisel 
Quartet evening, February 28, in Boston, a number of 
vocal quartets by Henschel were on the program. They 
had been rehearsed for some weeks. At the last moment 
Evan Williams, the tenor, could not sing on account of 
a sudden indisposition. Ingenious, the Mr. Henschel, 
composer, conductor, pianist, singer, emperor of accom- 
panist, &c., prevailed upon Max Heinrich to sing the bass 
a sudden indisposition. Ingenious, Georg Henschel, 
he at the same time playing the accompaniments. 


Lewis W. Armstrong Busy. 


That this baritone and vocal pedagogue is busy may be 
gathered from a short summary of his recent doings. He 
is becoming increasingly popular and well known 
throughout the country, a result of intelligent and well- 
directed effort. 

On Saturday evening he sang at a recital given by Ed- 
mund C. Stedman, the well-known poet, at the club house 
of the Graneatan Club, Lawrence Park, Bronxville, N. Y. 

Mr. Stedman read his poems and Mr. Armstrong sang 
several of them. One in particular, the “Creole Lover’s 
Song,” music by Buck, Mr. Stedman paid him the com- 
pliment by saying he had never heard it:so well sung. It 
was a very fine affair, socially and otherwise. 

Last Monday the Columbia College Glee Club, assisted 
by Miss Anna M. Morrell, pupil of Mr. Armstrong, a so- 
prano, gave a concert, which was much enjoyed, at Cal- 
vary Presbyterian Church, on West 116th street. Miss 
Morrell was very enthusiastically received, and gives 
promise of becoming a singer of note, as she is naturally 
talented and ambitious. 

At St. Andrew’s M. E. Church, Seventy-sixth street, 
near Columbus avenue, where “The Holy City,” Gaul, 
was given for the second time, by request, this season by 
the choir and a large chorus, his pupil, the contralto solo- 
ist, Miss May Coburne Thomas, particularly distinguished 
herself in the solo “Eye hath not seen.” It was reported 
from several directions that it was the solo feature of the 
performance. Miss Thomas has been studying with two 
very prominent teachers for the past five years, and came 
to Mr. Armstrong in October with two distinct breaks in 
her voice, which her performance of Sunday evening 
shows are now completely eradicated. 

Mr. Armstrong has had the best season in his experi- 
ence, and the present indications point to an equally busy 


“Sinbad” at the American. 

UN, pure and simple, reigns at the American Theatre 
this week. The Castle Square Company is again 
displaying its versatility and more its amiability. The 
principal soloists step down with apparent resignation 
from their highly dignified places in aristocratic, serious 
or even tragic roles, and put on the motley to amuse the 
populace. And the said populace, although somewhat 
bewildered at these lightning changes and prepared to 
exclaim at each new change of bill, “Well, what next!” 
seems by attendance to appreciate these efforts of the 
management and company to please, instruct and amuse. 
“Sindbad; or, the Maid of Balsora,” is a spectacular 
production which gives opportunity for fine effects in 
costume, scenery, tableaux, and also for the interpolation 
of specialties, local hits, and, in stage parlance, “gags.” 
It relates the absurd modern adventures of the Arabian 
Nights hero, brings in the “Old Man of the Sea,” the 
“Valley of Diamonds,” panoramic view of the White 
Squadron, patriotic songs, a “March of All Nations”— 
this beautifully put on the stage with due reference to 
the Cuban situation—‘Origin of the Harp” in a series of 
prismatic pictures, some of which might be improved by 
more delicate coloring. But to enumerate all special 
features would take a column instead of a paragraph. 
Suffice it to say, that as a spectacular performance it 





BESSIE FAIRBARN. 


seemed to fulfil its purpose, excepting so far as length 
was concerned. It must be cut considerably to save the 
eyes and temper of the public. 

Oscar Girard, as Fresco, had a prominent part, and won 
much applause, and so did E. N. Knight as “Snarleyow.” 
Their special songs were enthusiastically received; so also 
was the special song of Gertrude Quinlan. Her acting as 
Salmagundi was charmingly natural. Miss Louise 
Royce made a handsome and generally attractive Sinbad, 
and the three pretty “sweethearts,” who pervaded the 
play, Marie Celeste, Ruth White and Maud Vincent, were 
quite worthy of real lovers. Miss Bessie Fairbarn, whose 
picture appears in this issue, had an absurd small and 
unthankful part, but she made the most of it .The com- 
plete cast was: 

Sinbad, a dashing young ’prentice..... Miss Louise Royce 


Count Maladetto Spaghetti, a nobleman from foreign 
shores Joseph F. Sheehan 
Ninetta, Sinbad’s sweetheart......... Miss Marie Celeste 
Snarleyow, a villain, who woos and tries to wed Ninetta, 
Ed G. Knight 
Fresco, an idle apprentice, who blossoms into a 
cannibal king Oscar Girard 
Salmagundi, Snarleyow’s lieutenant, 
Miss Gertrude Quinlan 
Nicola, father of Ninetta.......... Raymond Hitchcock 


Coe ne Oe GF TO oon 5b 6 sc ccveoenusay ows A. W. Mafflin 
Maraschino, who wins the Count. Miss Bessie Fairbarn 
Angelo, Fiametta’s sweetheart......... Miss Ruth White 


Miss Maud Vincent 


Rafael, Zerlina’s sweetheart......... 
Miss Lillian Lipyeat 


Fiametta, in love with Angelo...... 


Zerlina, in love with Rafael............ Miss Emma King 
Cupid, the guardian fairy.............. Miss Marion Berg 
FOS Jas ean 3 Os Bike le CA GRO 0 tas Ceeevensdieresees Ali 
WO se oaiwccbasieseteesccscdedse ccheredias Beni 





Miss Bessie Fairbarn was born in England, but her 
father, Angus Fairbarn, a singer and a good pianist, is 
Scotch. When a small child, too young to sing, Miss 
Fairbarn appeared at the entertainments arranged by 


CAL COURIER. 


Boston, with Neuendorf, in the Bijou Opera Company, 
singing in the orginal production of “A Trip to Africa.” 
She sang first in the chorus and afterward in the principal 
roles. 

After six weeks in Boston she went to Chicago with 
Neuendorf, and in that city the company was stranded. 
But Miss Fairbarn soon received an offer from the Ben- 
net & Moulton company as prima donna in light comic 
opera. The success she gained as Lady Jane in “Pa- 
tience” had much influence in forming her taste for char- 
acter work. She remained three years with the Bennet 
& Moulton company, and then had one season with Mes- 
tayer. Her last traveling engagement was with the 
“Princess Bonnie” company. 

This is Miss Fairbarn’s second season with the Castle 
Square company, and one of her favorite roles is Chopin- 
ette in “Paul Jones.” The part that pleases her most, 
however, and which she considers best adapted to her 
voice and characteristics is Priscilla in “Dorothy.” 

Miss Fairbarn’s voice is a full contralto, and her per- 
sonality is most wholesome and winning. Of strong 
physique, her temperament is intense, and her likes and 
dislikes are positive. It is impossible for her to do any- 
thing by halves. She is a bachelor maid,and has many 
worthy ambitions; one of them is to live in New York 
all the time. Another ambition is to be a painter. She 
has an intense love for floriculture, and violets are her 
favorite flowers. Her tastes are domestic, and she is 
devoted to dogs of all kinds. She is also fond of athletics 
and is an expert wheelwomen, and regrets that she can- 
not devote more time to outdoor life. 


Mile. Alice Verlet. 

The great French prima donna, Mlle. Verlet, will be the 
star of the May musical festivals to be given in the South 
next May. It was singularly fortunate on the part of the 
management to be able to secure this talented prima 
donna, as she has been offered several engagments 
abroad, all of which she refused on account of her contract 
with the Southern Festival Association. 

Concerts for the Young. 

Two concerts for young people will be given in the 
Lyceum Theatre on March 25 and April 15. The idea is 
to educate the tastes of young people, and “give them an 
opportunity of a pure and simple nature.” The first con- 
cert will comprise works by Beethoven, Haydn, Bach, 


Boccherini, MacDowell, Mendelssohn, Gounod and 
Strauss. 

Wichita Musical Club. 
The Wichita Social Club will shortly celebrate the 
165th anniversary of the first production of Handel’s 


“Messiah” by giving that oratorio, with Genevra John- 
stone Bishop, Miss Mabel Larimer, Lester Bartlett Jones 
and Harry C. McClung as soloists. The chorus will num- 
ber 140 voices and there will be an orchestra of forty. 
Miss Jessie L. Clark, directress; O. A. Boyle, business 
manager, and W. A. Vincent, assistant manager, have 
charge of this production. The work of this club during 
the current year has been of a most interesting character. 


Another Pappenheim Pupil. 


Mrs. Corinne Wiest-Anthony, who is one of Mme 
Eugenic Pappenheim’s successful pupils, has been re-en- 
gaged by the First Baptist Church (corner Broad and 
Arch streets), Philadelphia, at an increased salary. This 
is a rare occurrence in these days, and speaks louder than 
words for Mrs. Anthony’s abilities. The young artist 
and her husband, Dr. Conquest Anthony, who is also a 
well-known singer, have been very busy this season in 
concert work, and have already a number of engagements 
ahead for March, April and May. 

Madame Pappenheim’s annual concert occurs at Chick- 
ering Hall Thursday evening, April 28, when a brilliant 
program may be expected. 


Lenten Musicales by Kaltenborn Quartet. 


The first of a series of three Lenten musicales will take 
place this afternoon at 7 West Fifty-sixth street by the 
Kaltenborn Quartet, assisted by Dr. and Mrs. Gerrit 
Smith and Heinrich Meyn. The other two will take place 
on the two succeeding Wednesdays at 25 West Fiftieth 
street and 10 West Forty-sixth street, when they will be 
assisted by Frederick Chapman, baritone, and others. The 
list of patronesses of these musicales includes some of the 
wealthiest and most prominent musical people in society, 
such as Mrs. E. C. Benedict, Mrs. Charles Foote, Mrs. 
Frank Hastings, Mrs. E. H. Perkins, Jr.,. Mrs. Edward 
G. Love, Mrs. Arthur Dodge, Mrs. James McNamee, 
Mrs. Cortlandt Van Rensselaer and Miss Ogden Jones. 

This will make, with what the quartet already has 
booked, fifty-five musicales and concerts this quartet has 
played during this—its second—season, and they are 
already re-engaged for a number of concerts for next 
winter. 

Besides this Mr. Kaltenborn and Mr. Beyer-Hané have 





her father, where she played the piano. 





summer. 
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Her first operatic appearance in this country was in 


been kept busy continually with trio and solo work. 
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NEw YORK, March 14, 1898. 
E first section meeting of the New York State Mu- 


H 

{ sic Teachers’ Asociation last Wednesday evening, 
in Carnegie Hall club rooms was well attended, among 
those present being Miss Georgine Schumann, Miss Eu- 
genie Simonson, Miss Ragnhild Ring, Miss Yvette, Miss 
Marie L. Warren, Miss Elizabeth Weeks, Mr. and Mrs. 
Paolo Gallico, Mrs. Louise Gage Courtney, Mr. and Mrs. 
E. B. Abbott, Mr. and Mrs. J. Harry Wheeler, Mrs. Jen- 
nie B. Ostrander, Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Rothmeyer, Mrs. 
Antonia H. Sawyer, Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Zeiner, and 
Messrs. Victor Baillard, Emanuel Schmauk, Edward 
Mayerhofer, Edwin Moore, Wm. M. Semnacher, George 
Chapman, Emile Huber, J. T. Rider, W. J. Hall, Prianx, 
and others. President Sumner Salter called the meeting 
to order, and in the course of the evening the following 
program was executed, refreshments also being served 

Songs, A Christmas, Cycle, six songs . .Cornelius 
Albert Gérard Thiers, accompanied by Kate Stella Burr. 

Address, “A Comparison Between Professional Life 
and Methods in Europe and America,” F. X. Arens. 
Piano solo, The Two Skylarks....... . .Leschetizky 

Miss Clara L. Smith. 

Address, “The National and the State Association,” H 
W. Greene, president Music Teachers’ National Associa- 
tion. 

Piano solo, 


Address, 
piani. 
Piano solo, 


Caprice (Alceste).. . .Gluck-Saint-Saéns 
Paolo Gallico. 


“Duty to the Association,” 


Old French Dance. 

Miss Adele Lewing. 
Addresses by Dr. S. N. Penfield, past president N. Y. 
M. T. A., and Mr. Robinson, a former member of 

the Society of Musicians of Canada. 
Piano solo, Spinning Song from Flying Dutchman, 
Wagner-Liszt 


Mme. Luisa Cap- 


. Lewing 


Miss Bessie Silberfield. 


Letters of regret and cordial indorsement of the objects 
of the meeting were read from Past Presidents Bowman 
and Morse, F. H. Tubbs, Louis Arthur Russell, Wm. 
Edward Mulligan and others. 

** * 

The concert given in Assembly Hall last Thursday 
evening by the Joyce Trio, William H. Lee, baritone, 
Charles Meehan, soprano, and several of Mr. Lee’s pupils, 
was an enjoyable event. The trio (Mrs. Florence Buck- 
ingham Joyce, piano; Miss Janet Allen, violin; Miss Ag- 
nes M. Dressler, ‘cello) played several monotonous 
andante movements with good ensemble, making one wish 
for some brighter numbers. Mr. Lee sang his first solo 
with dramatic intensity, receiving an enthusiastic encore. 


Mr. Meehan received a reception which would turn the | 


head of a less sensible young fellow, and was by long odds | 


the belle of the ball. There seems a real affection dis- 
played for the modest and pleasant-mannered youth! 
sang with much taste and musical feeling, incidentally 
reaching a high B, which quite caught the house. 
plause and encores galore were his, well deserved, grace- 
fully acknowledged. 

Miss Allen and Miss Dressler contributed violin and 
’cello solos, both tastefully executed, the violinist espe- 
cially pleasing the audience, and Mr. B. J. Conville, bass, 
a young fellow with a fine big bass voice, yet nearly 
spoiled it all by laboring fearfully in his singing. A. 
Goldmark sang a rather monotonous slow Handel aria, 
and others who participated were Miss Letitia V. Ken- 
nedy, contralto, and C. H. Kerner, baritone. Mrs. Joyce 
played with sympathy and understanding. 


os = 8 


Following was the program given by Felix Jaeger’s 
pupils at the New York Conservatory last week: 


Violin solo, Scene de Ballet De Beriot 
Victor Kuszdo. 
The 


George Costigan. 


Magic Song Meyer-Helmund 


Be A BO IN 6a 6 oc pv ns cee divevev vk Ponchielli 
Miss Ida Speranza. 

Jewel Song, from Faust. . in is eet 
Miss Belle ‘Cummings. 

Ave Matth, widlitn ODUGANO. 062 ..ocsccccceccccces Gounod 
Miss Clara Watrous. 

Lend Me Your Aid, Queen of Sheba............Gounod 

O. Laut. 

ERA AS SS Rie gk” ne ; Cooper 
Millie 1 pamuaaaaaal 

Cantilene, from I! Trovatore.. ae ... Verdi 

AT See GO ong do 0 60 0.05000000 c0cc0r Bellini 


He | 


Ap- | 
P- | soprano in the church of which Philip Hale 





Miss Daisy Reeves, 


Cavatina, from The Jewess.........0cccsccscsecss Halevy 
Miss Emily Cohn. 
Prologue, baritone solo from I Pagliacci. ...Leoncavalho 
James Henri. 
Three-part songs, female voices— 
Ns bah a ae kes tee ial eed’s <vabinn’ Hegar 


DS on Seed hiro Oheaitneduadekinekawks 
Misses Reeves, Cohn, Harvey, Cummings, Watrous, Mal- 
let, I. and M. Speranza, Wolff, Prevoust, 

Graham and Flegensheimer. 


| Flight of Ages.. ee .. Beran 
Miss Marcella Speranza. 
a ee eT ee Pattison 
Mrs. Adele Homiston. 
EE eee et PON Peer mes ee C. Bohm 


William Mallory. 


Of the large number of young singers on this occasion 
possibly Miss Daisy Reeves created the most enthusiasm. 
She has a flexible and brilliant voice. Miss Clara Watrous 
also did well, reaching her climax note in the “Ave Maria” 
with ease, and Miss Ida Speranza is no less a credit to the 
Jaeger School of Vocal Technic. 

Of the men mention is specially due Otto Laut and 
James Henri. 


* * & 


The Baroness de Packh and Maurice Gould were at 
home to their friends last Wednesday evening, when an 
informal social gathering and musicale occurred at their 
joint studio, 174 East Seventy-fifth street. The Baroness, 
just recovered from a severe attack of the grip, sang Liszt’s 
“Lorelie,” Rubinstein’s “The Dew It Shines,” “Du bist 
wie eine Blume,” Schumann, &c., with splendid voice and 
expression. Her voice sounded better than ever, and did 
not show a trace of her recent illness. Hans Kronold 
contributed several ’cello solos, to the great delight all 
present. Baroness de Packh is planning a more formal 
affair for the early future, to occur at the studio, a beau- 
tifully large and light apartment, most artistically deco- 


rated and furnished. 


* * # 


Dr. Gerrit Smith, A. G. O., gave his two hundred and 
forty-fourth organ recital, sixteenth series, at the South 
Church on Monday afternoon, March 7, assisted by Hein- 
rich Meyn, of his choir, in this program: 


Prelude and fugue, A minor. . Bach 
Pe, Te iii 0 se tik upondssccecarsesnawern .Wermann 
CSO: TE es on vdanonthcascdid in ~490s*5cn0esnens Hall 
Vocal solo, Ho, Everyone that Thirsteth...... Fairlamb 
Se BR sind detiaskenssts¥sdao vb4 octets Rheinberger 
Vocal solo, Honor and Arms............-.+++0- Handel 
At Evening (Idylle)..........0.+++eeeeeeeeeeeceees Buck 
Wey GER WH NE BE once cess ec cqtecbaseencses Buck 


Your “‘Gossiper,” not being able to be present, is un- 
able to make any comment on the performance. 
eo: &-12 
Mr. Will C. Macfarlane’s thirty-second organ recital, at 
All Souls’ Church, Madison avenue and Sixty-sixth street, 
Tuesday evening, March 8, had this program: 


Te By GIs vo ule 3+ kgnckcashesdeas cased Van Eyken 
EL 35ov ood Xone Wavscoeemads Uhsae ees ken tes Archer 
og. A a ee Lemaigre 
Recitative and aria, The Good We Wish For....Handel 
From the oratorio Samson.) 
George A. Chapman. 
Chemin SON, BOs Hh oo ops cs cncsseccccsssccss Widor 
Song. 
George A. Chapman. 
PUNE 5 «no duth inoue ss achneaedbabntss sca oeth Silas 
** * 
Mrs. Wm. A. Perry and Mrs. Richard Ewart enter- 


tained the Trio Club on Friday and Saturday of last week 
the latter at the Metropolitan Club House, on which 
occasion Miss Gertrude Miller, of Boston, made her first 
appearance with great success in New York. She is the 
is the 
organist, and has a voice and style of unusual beauty. Mrs. 
Corinne Moore-Lawson was the soloist at Mrs. Perry’s, 
Miss Geraldine Morgan, violin, and Emil Schenck, vio- 
loncello, also assisting. This is the club in which Mrs. 
Mary Knight Wood’s new song made such a hit, as de- 
tailed in these columns at the time. 
et 2 
Walter Unger, ’cellist, and Herr Nicolini, trombone, are 
members of the Thomas orchestra, now here, and once of 
Buffalo. These gentlemen are familiar to most of the 
music lovers who attended Captain Mahan’s “Summer 
at Music Hall, Buffalo. 
se 2 


Concerts” 


Miss Mary A. Lorist, vice-president New York State 
M. T. A., Warsaw, Wyoming County, sends me an excel- 
lent program, in which she performed Mozart’s piano 
Concerto, op. 20—that of the Monday Club’s musicale. 

i 

Miss Eleanore Broadfoot, contralto, sang in Middle- 
boro Town Hall recently with the Madame Dotti concert 
company. 


Lilian Carlismith. 
The well-known comedian, Miss Lilian Carllsmith, has 
been engaged for the Albany Music Festival, May 5. 
She will also appear in a number of other concerts after 








National Institute Pupils. 


William M. Semnacher’s pupils, Bessie and Mamie Sil- 
berfeld, are to be the beneficiaries at a concert at Carnegie 
Lyceum, Monday evening, April 18. 


Clarence Eddy. 


Clarence Eddy sailed on the Kaiser Wilhelm der 
Grosse yesterday. His first European engagement is 
with the Berlin Philharmonic, March 31. 


Mrs. Fanny Lovering Skinner. 


The pupils of Mrs. Fanny Lovering Skinner gave a 
song recital Saturday, March 5, at Mrs. Skinner’s studio, 
277 West Fourteenth street. Mrs. Skinner herself also 
sang. 

Miss Louise Westervelt. 


At a benefit concert given for Alfred Hallam, in Port 
Chester, Thursday, March 3, Miss Westervelt sang in a 
manner which brought high commendation from the 
audience. Her selections were waltz from “Mireille,” 
“Les filles de Cadiz,” “He Loves Me,” by Chadwick; 
Sobvejg’s Song, by Greig, and the soprano in 
Gounod’s “O Sing to God.” 


Muario-Celli Musicale. 


The next soirée musicale given by Mr. and Madame 
Murio-Celli d‘Elpeux will occur the coming Saturday 
evening, March 19, at their residence, 18 Irving place. 
Vocal solos, duets and trios will alternate in a program 
of unusual variety. Mildred Meade is one of her pupils 
who the past week sang Nanon in the American Opera 
Company. She is a handsome girl and capable singer. 


solo 


Nibelungen Lied Lecture. 


A mid-Lent entertainment of interest will be an illus- 
trated lecture, “The Nibelungen Lied and the Wagner 
Operas,” by the Rev. J. F. X. O’Connor, S. J., in Car- 
negie Hall, March 16, in the evening. Patronesses: Miss 
Bouvier, Mrs. Brockholst Cutting, Mrs. J. Vinton Dahl- 
gren, the Baroness De Saint Seigne, Miss Ada Faye, Mrs. 
G. Stanton Floyd-Jones, Mrs. Nelson Green, Mrs. Edward 
L. Keyes, Miss Leontine Marie, Mrs. Georgiana Morley, 
Mrs. Frederick Neilson, Miss Agnes O’Donohue, .Mrs 
Jules Reynal. 

Among the assisting artists will be Adolph Glose and 
Miss Augusta Glose. 


The Brooke Marine Band. 


The following is the program of the concert given by 


Brooke and his Chicago Marine Band at the Great 
Northern Theatre, Chicago, on March 6: 

Fanfare Militaire, March of the Marines.... .. Brooke 
Overture, The Barber of Saville......... .. Rossini 
(First time at these concerts.) 

Oriental Scene The Dancer of Bagdad (new)....Langey 
Melodies from A Milk White Flag......... mn ..Gaunt 
Solo for soprano, Nymphs and Fauns.......... Bemberg 


Miss Grace Nelson. 


Ballet Music from Robert the Devil. . Meyerbeer 


Polonaise for clarinet solo... .. .. Missud 
Charles Otto. 
og ty ee te Br Ly hopin 
“(For reed band only. ) 

Chinese Polka, Hop Sing.. Bane Tracy 

Silver Wedding Serenade (new). -akbaas Bach 

Grand Naval Fantasia, A Day on Board a U. S 
ED 5c acbnd nas veac¥uwNveudits .. Tobani 


W. EB. MacClymont. 
The following interesting news is from 
paper: 
On May 1 Prof. W. E. MacClymont, for the past four 


years the organist and choirmaster in the First Presby- 
terian Church, will leave to accept a similar position with 


a Plainfield 


Holy Trinity Episcopal Church, 122d street and Lenox 
avenue, New York, of which the Rev. Dr. Bridgeman is 
the rector. 


Professor MacClymont tendered his resignation yester- 
day. It was wholly unexpected. The church to which 
Professor McClymont goes is one of the most fashion- 
able in the city. There is a paid vested quartet choir in 
addition to a chorus. Thursday evening Professor Mac- 
Clymont spent the entire evening in the church trying 
voices for the chorus. He goes from this city with the 
best of recommendations, and his place in the First Pres- 
byterian Church will be hard to fill 


Around the World. 
Ysaye, the king of violinists, will visit Australia, Japan, 
India, China, Africa, Egypt, under the management of 
Mr. Thrane. Ysaye’s American tour will close the latter 





Easter. 


part of June in California, when he will sail for Australia 
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about ‘ie 1. Mr. Thrane, the indefatigable saniieeiii 


will leave for Australia the latter part of May to bombard | 
the newspaper columns with stories of the great Ysaye, 


and show the natives how things are done in America. 
While Ysaye is solving the intricacies of Chinese music 
Thrane will be wrestling with Chinese and Japanese hiero- 
glyphics. 

Heinrich Meyn. 

Heinrich Meyn has been engaged, among other im- 
portant events, for the performances of the Ninth Choral 
Symphony, which are to be given by the Philharmonic 
Society of this city, on April 1 and 2; also for the role of 
Amfortas, in the production of “Parsifal,” and for a 
matinee at the Albany Music Festival, May 5. 

He will appear in East Orange on April 22; with the 
Kaltenborn-Beyer-Hané Quartet, in this city, March 16; 
in an orchestral concert at Mendelssohn Hall, March 22; 
at the Actors’ Fund concert at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, 
March 24, and at Miss Gaertner’s concert, the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, March 30. 

Miss Robbins’ Musicale. 

An enjoyable musicale was given Friday evening, 
March 4, by Nelson B. Mead, at his residence, “The 
Castle,” in Belle Haven. The program, under the super- 
vision of Miss Elma Leona Robbins, soloist of the Con- 
gregational Church at Greenwich, was well arranged. 

Miss Robbins sang in her usual effective manner “The 
Jewel Song,” from “Faust,” and “At Parting” for an 
encore. She also sang with equally good effect the Can- 
tabele from “Samson and Delilah,” and for her third se- 
lection the “Creole Love Song,” by Bemberg. 

Earl Percy Parks, baritone, and Arthur Laser, solo 
‘cellist, supplied the remaining numbers on the program 
in a highly acceptable manner, and each of them received | 
encores. Mlle. Blazejewicz accompanied the artists. 


Mr. Bispham as the Dutchman. 


Mr. Bispham was the Dutchman, and he was super- | 
naturally and rigidly imposing. In accordance with the 
tradition he was egotistically interested in himself, and | 
he expected Senta not only to sacrifice herself for him, 
but to do all the love work. With an impossible pair of 
legs he stalked funereally about the stage, making ges- 
tures that suggested that his long cruise had afflicted his 
joints with rheumatism. Long exposure to salt sea air 
had also effected his voice, so that at not infrequent inter- 
vals he wandered away from the key and made heroic 
efforts to struggle back to it. His work, however, re- 
vealed high intelligence and artistic taste, and there have 
been seen on the operatic stage many worse Vander- 
deckens than that of Mr. Bispham.—Boston Gazette. 


Pastor’s Aid Society Concerts. 

An effective and elaborate program will be presented 
at the concert to be given in Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall, 
under the auspices of the Thirteenth Street Presbyterian 
Church, on Tuesday evening, March 24. The artists en- 
gaged are Miss Sarah Anderson, soprano; Josephine S. 
Jacoby, contralto; W. Theodor Van Yorx, tenor, and 
Joseph S. Baerstein, basso; Wm. J. Falck, accompanist, 
This quartet of singers is not only of America’s best 
talent, but has attained great success and received flatter- 
ing recognition wherever it has appeared. 

Miss Anderson, although only recently returned from 
abroad, has already established herself as an artist of un- 
usual ability. She is engaged for one of the Monday 
morning concerts with Mr. Seidl. Mrs. Jacoby is engaged 
for both the Cincinnati and Indianapolis festivals. W. 
Theodor Van Yorx has been engaged as the soloist for 
the next Liederkranz concert and for artistic and fin- 
ished singing, Jos. S. Baernstein, through his musicianly 
work, is overcrowded with engagements. He is engaged as 
the bass soloist for the Cincinnati festival, the Verdi Mass 
in New Haven, Parker’s “Hora Novissima” and Dvorak’s 


“American Flag” with the tibiae Oratorio Society, 
| cree song recitals in Connecticut, one in Easton, Pa., 
| and the Brooklyn Saengerbund concert, besides numerous 
private musicales in New York city. 


Macfarlane Organ Recital. 


At All Souls’ Church, Madison avenue and Sixty-sixth 
street, at 8 o'clock next Tuesday evening, March 22, the 
third of the present series will occur, with this program: 


CE CII iodo eeldy' 6 6S eso ids ese ee estekwtes Dienel 

NOR EDU SPC S v oicren 2 0 c0cnsy ced camreshaeeeeeae Grison 

NN cs ccd vncuseirossdseke tbl IN 5h e95s 050. oa ae 

Hear My Prayer, O Lord.............eseeeeeeeees Dvor 

J’attends le soir (old French).................++. Albanése 
Miss Eleanor Stuart Patterson. 

SN SI Wasa etre bred ckcdcsccdagices Tombelle 
Sot; God Wi thy BROMMONE .. 5 oo ccc sects cece Dvorak 
Theodor Bjorksten. 

Ss: 5 Ba a 5 ke ine cabo neeund Gimeeee<esy's Saint-Saéns 
Miss Patterson and Mr. Bjorksten. 

ERTS TEs Sains 50:05 cape paeiirg no nwies sss Guilmant 


This will be Mr. Macfarlane’s thirty-fourth recital. 


Denver Musical Club. 


Mrs. M. M. Peck, of Denver, the contralto, was a special 
feature of the ‘‘German Composers’ Afternoon ”’ recently. 
A local paper said as follows : 

The open concert and reception of the Tuesday Musical 
Club last Tuesday afternoon was an especially enjoyable 
and artistic affair. It was given to a large audience of as- 
sociate members and friends at the club rooms on Glenarm 
street. The afternoon was devoted to modern German 
composers and the program included vocal and instru- 
mental selections from a number of those most noted. 
While all did well, it is no — to the rest to say 
that the contralto solo by Minnie Peck, ‘* Heaven 
Hath Shed a Tear,” with violin and piano obligato (Miss 
| Houghton and Miss Clark) was most superb and inspiring. 
| With a voice of remarkable strength, compass and sweet- 

| ness, Mrs. Peck combines an attractive personality and 
| faultless, most brilliantand dramatic execution, unsurpassed 
by that of any contralto in the country, as rated by highest 
| musical authorities of the East. For a number of years 
t widely known in musical circles in Boston and the 
Zast, both in concert and oratorio, Denver 1s at present 
most fortunate in claiming her as one of the brightest mu- 
sicalattractions. About 400 were present. 
| Francis Fischer Powers is especially interested in all 
| Denver doings musical, us he opens his second summer 
term there May 10. 


A Myer Musicale. 





This occurred at Edward R. Myer’s, in Buffalo, last 
week. Edmund J. Myer was last summer associated with 
him in his studio, Miss Harriet Welch, who assisted, being 
one of his pupils. The appended is from Mrs. Davenport's 
column in the Mews : 

The soiree held last evening by John Rummell and Edward 
Randall Myer in their studio, No. 633 Main street, was one 
of the notable semi-social events of Lent. The pretty stu- 
dio with its handsome bric-a-brac, statuary, intings, 
draperies and furnishings was filled with guests, the women 
handsomely costumed and, with slight exception, unbon- 
neted. Receiving with Mr. Rummell and Mr. Myer were 
| Mrs. Alfred G. Hauenstein, Mrs. Theodore S. Fassett, Mrs. 
| George A. Plimpton and Mrs. Edward Randall Myer. A 

brief talk on voice culture by Mr. Rummell was illustrated 
| by Miss Harriet Welch, accompanied by Mr. Myer. The 
” Sands of Dee,” the first number, was cathestastically en- 
cored, and Miss Welch sang a half a dozen songs, each one 
increasing her favor with the audience. Mr. Myer is an 








| ideal accompanist, supporting and sustaining the voice 
| without drowning or lessening its own expression. Mr. 
Rummell recited from Lew Wallace’s ‘‘Ben Hur” and 
‘*Mark Twain,” the audience expressing extreme delight. 
Among the guests were Mrs. Albert E. LaTour, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Cary, Miss Salter, Mrs. Kimberly, Miss Leila Olivia 
Hume, Mr. and Mrs. John D. Melster, Mr. and Mrs. Fred- 
erick Danforth, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Ditto, Mrs. Riesberg, 
Miss Riesberg, Mr. and we f S. Marvin, Madame Berlin 
and Mr. and Mrs. A. D. 


Gwylym Miles. 
The basso Gwylym Miles recently sang the *‘ Elijah” in 
Pittsburg. The following are some of the press notices : 


The soloists were all good. The only newcomer to Pitts- 
burg was Gwylym Miles, the basso, and he was a revela- 
tion, his voice being rich and expressive.—Pittsburg Dis- 
patch. 





Mr. Miles gave an exceedingly interesting rendition of 
the leading part. There were passages of recitation by 
- Miles that will not soon be forgotten by the audience, 

‘‘O, Thou Who Makest Thine Angels Spirits.” This 
secitathos was not shouted as is often heard, but was de- 
livered with the intensity of a man who saw suddenly a 
ee revelation, and whose horror was such that he 

came the mouthpiece of an ill-omened dream. As a 
singer, pure and simple, he was delightful, and was ap- 
ew by the audience on every possible occasion.— 

ittsburg Post. 





Gwylym Miles sang the title role, Elijah. The bass is 
by far the most conspicuous part in this oratorio, and in 
many of the passages is trying and laborious, but Mr. 
Miles sang it with a delightful ease, and at the sametime 
with such artistic finish and dramatic force that the per- 
formance was all the more remarkable, his voice ringing 
out as fresh and strong in the last line as in the opening 
bar.—Pittsburg Times. 





The singers also contributed much dramatic power in 
their rendition of the various roles, but the best of all was 
that taken by Mr. Miles, who appeared in Pittsburg for the 
first time last night. His voice, while not very hea 
wonderfully rich and melodious, and he sang the pale ot of 
Elijah with rare interpretation of the scenes and events of 
his very dramatic life.—Pittsburg Commercial Gazette. 





Of Mr. Miles’ other appearances the critics said 

Gwylym Miles, a newcomer here, sang delightfully, 
and gave rise to a universal hope that he might be heard 
again in our city. His rich baritone voice has the usual 
quality of great lightness and flexibility—a quality com- 
mon to basses, but not to baritones—and he handles it with 
admirable art. He is a past master of what is best in the 
way of really good singing, and his artistic phrasing was 
delightful to listen to.—Milwaukee Journal. 





Gwylym Miles enthused the house by his excellent 
song, the Lucifer music being given by him a scholarly 
interpretation'—St. Louis Republic. 


LADY (musician) of first-class antecedents and su- 
A perior education, speaking fluently German, French 
and English, also in close acquaintance with musical and 
art circles in Vienna, offers a refined home and chaperon- 
age in one of thebest localities of Vienna to a young 
American or English lady wishing to pursue her studies 
there. Special advantages for next season. Address “Vi- 
enna,” care of the Bureau of Information, Musica 





Courier. References exchanged. 





Singing. Herr DR. 
and Herr Court pany PAUL D 





CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 


Berlin, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 

DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt. 

ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Karl Klindworth. 

The Conservatory opens an Opera Academy on February 1, 1898. DIRECTORS: The Conserva- 
tory Directors and Herr Court Conductor DR. WILH. KLEEFELD. Artistic Adviser: Herr Royal 
Chambersinger FRANZ BETZ. Staff of Teachers: Frau ETELKA 
Singer Frl. HERMINE GALFY; Grand Ducal Chamber Singer Fri. LINA BECK. Fri. E. BRACH- 
MER; Herr Court O +e" ~ er JULIUS LIEBAN, Herr DR. H. GOLDSCHMIDT and others for 
> fr wes ing Parts and Ensemble. Fri. JOHANNA HIRSCHBERG 

CKE ¢ for Mimic, Dramatic and Declamatory lessons. Scenic 
exercises upon the eae ag ao, — the Conservatory. Theory. Score Playing. The Academy 
forms pupils in Operatic Singing from the first beginnings to fitness for the stage. The 
organization of the Conservatory for the rest remains as it was. For the Piano classes from Octo- 
ber 1, 1898, Herr CONRAD ANSORGE, in Berlin. and Herr GUSTAV POHL, of Moscow, have been 
newly engaged. Prospectus gratis. Hours for application, 11 to 1, 4 to 6. 


GERSTFR; Royal Chamber 











MAY BROWN, 


Violinist. 


Musical A ts, or 
= 121 West 7ist Street, New York. 





| Mr. anD Mrs. EDMUND SEVERN, 


Voice, Violin, Piano, Composition and Ensemble 
a ” 
Studio: 131 Wont noth Street. New Vork. 


GEORGE E. LASK, 


Instruction. 





Miss LILLIE MACHIN, 
Vocal Teacher, 


Certificated pupil of 1208 Carnegie Studios, 
Signor Vannuccini. West 57th St., New York. 





FROEHLICH SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


Season 1897-98. 


Stace Director. 
Grand or Comic Opera, 
Tivot1 Orgera Housz, SAN Francisco, CAL. 


EMIL RHODE, 
PIANIST, ACCOMPANIST, COMPOSER. 
Instruction—Piano and Harmony. 
Studio, 107 East Eighty- fifth street, New York. 





S. RAPPA PORT, 


Tenor. 








2117 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Under theauspicesof ANTON SEIDL. Thorough | FRANK SEALY, 
instruction in all branches. 


S. FROEHLICH, Director. loa 





WALTER C. GALE, 
Concert Organist. 
Organ Openings and Recitals. Instruction in 
Organ Playing and Musical Theory. Organist 


also assistant organist of St. Thomas’ Church. 
Address 125 West 1234 St., New York. 


LOUIS KOEMMENICH, 


Conductor of the Brookl n nd. 
Holy Trinity Church, Lenox Ave. and 122d St.; Vocal and Piano Studio at pom at ga 


tion—Piano, Voice, 


Organist New York Oratorio Society. 
r Newark, N. J.. Madrigal i Instruc- 


‘heo 
Room 10, 9 East 17th St. : New York. 


Pupil of Jac. Bouhy, of Paris, 
and James Sauvage. 


180 West Sist Street, New York. 
For Oratorio and Concerts. 





Brooklyn, N. Y. 








ARNOLD KUTNER, 
ENO 


1 Instruction 


EDWARD BROMBERG, 
Basso-Cantante. 
Oratorio. Consent and Musicales. 


Voca 
Studio : 287 East 18th Street, New York. 


Address VICTOR THRANE, 
Decker Building, New York. 


SIGNOR FILOTEO GRECO, 
The Art of Singing. 














Studio: 51 West 35th Street, New York 








he See torio, Concert aad V HELENE BARTENWERFFER 
Organist.—Accompanist. of _ So fulton Hi ue Bey af (teacher is 
Orgs Theorv. Mezzo-Soprano. j 
ware, 129 West Gist Street. New York of dy ili 23d Berra. Digpel sed York Concert, Oratorio, te meng) an, —y-3 ETELKA GERSTER 5 
icnihhsnemnaian ree ew Yor 


Organist, Conductor, Composer. 
Organist nd Choirmaste f Cal Church 
Fourth Ave. and Mist Street; Choirmaster St. CHAS. E. 
"s one. * ac N. Y¥.; Conductor 
Troy Vocal Societ: 





Pianoforte and Harmony. 


Violin and Organ. 
Studio: Steinert Hall, Boston, Mass. 





McLAUGHLIN, 


79 East 64th Street, New York. 
Ws. M. Dabacons. Director 
| Thorough instruction given in Piano, ‘Violin and 
| other instruments; also Vocal Culture and Com- | 
' position. Harmony in class free to pupils. 





Berlin W. Germany, 
N ollendort-Piatz No, 
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DANVILLE. 
DANVILLE, IIl., February 26, 1898 

HE Pringle Trio, of Chicago, assisted by Miss Padget 
Watrous, a local soprano of artistic ability, gave a 
delightful concert in Danville, Ill., on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 25. hey were greeted by a well-filled house at the 
First Presbyterian Church, and all the numbers presented 

were enthusiastically received. 

The trio is composed of Miss Agnes Pringle, violin; 
Miss Jessie Pringle, piano, and Miss Lillian Pringle, 
’cello. Each is a soloist of no mean attainments, but Miss 
Agnes easily leads by her truly remarkable playing of the 
violin. Her second solo embraced two compositions of 
H. Q. Porter, a Danville musician and an early instructor 
of Miss Pringle. The compliment was well appreciated 
by his fellow-citizens. 

The singing of Miss Watrous was a charming supple- 
ment to the numbers given by the trio, and both of her 
solos called forth hearty encores. She possesses a voice 
of rare sweetness and range, while the intensity of feeling 
which distinguishes her singing moves her audiences as 
only such singing can 

Following is the program: 


Piano, Valse de Concert u flat.. 
iss Jessie Pringle 


phe beiy comeekteet . Wieniawski 


Violin, Concerto No. 4, a DE I cconseccopeses ..Bazzini 
Miss Agnes Pringle. 

Vocal, Nobil Signor (from Les Huguenots)..... . Meyerbeer 
Miss Padget Watrous. 

Trio, Tannhduser....... Wagner 

Misses Agnes, ‘Lillian and ‘Jessie Pri ingle. 

Violin— r 12 (8 , 4 an 

Tangled Threads (first time played). . ’ 

CURD WOMioscsecvccehetee sn ttactous peseesenres H. Q. Porter 

Miss Agnes Pringle. 

“Se, TE, ot. GD. «cae cin Seeds sete dsess doe deees cess Goltermann 
iss Lillian Pringle. 

Vocal, For All eee ite aie >Sent ..Mascheroni 
Miss Padget Watrous 

Violin obligato, Miss Pringle. 

Viabin, Gio mey WERREE . oc ccc secdccesoceccecdvcosves Sarasate 
Miss Agnes Pringle. 

Trio, Serenade. op. %6 ; Liebe 

Misses Agnes Lillian and Jessie Pringle 
= 2. 
SAVANNAH. 
SAVANNAH, Ga. Feb-uary 28 1898. 
UTSIDE of the regular bi-monthly meetings of the 


Savannah Music Club—and at these are given some 
of the best programs that have ever been presented to an 
audience here—there have been but few musical attractions 
here this season. But unfortunately for the public these 
meetings are so exclusive that by no means whatever can 
any but members of the club be present, unless a stranger 
in the city should be brought by one of the members. 
Next to the appearance in the fall of Scalchi, the most in- 
teresting musical entertainment was the Randegger re- 
cital all the evening of the 10th inst. at the banquet hall 
of the DeSoto Hotel. when he was assisted by members of 
the aforesaid particularly exclusive club, and on this occa- 
sion the public were given an opportunity of hearing to 
some extent what is being done by the members of this 
club. They did very well indeed. and Mrs. S. F. Smith 
surprised the entire audience by the artistic stvle in which 
she sang the recitative and aria “Marriage of Figaro.” She 
has a rich mezzo-soprano voice, smooth and flexible, and 
she uses it withal with a great deal of taste, displaying a 
clear understanding of the sentiment of the composition. 


She is bv far the hest local singer we have had here in 
years. The other Music Club members acquitted them- 
selves well, and if the entire club is made up of such as 
these T have no hesitancy in saying that it will compare 


most favorably with any club of its kind in any part of the 
country. The following was the program of the recital: 


Adagio Cantabile. from String Quartet, op. 76, No. 3, Kaiser..Haydn 


Dr. J.G. Van Marter, Geo. W. Beckett, M. D. Coburn, W. C 
Walker. 
Scena and rondo from La Sonnambula.............. 3 Ae Bellini 
Mrs. W. W. Gross. 
Piano and violin, Sonata No. 1,in B flat (second and third 
In doteradscncevuleconsareswerebeenecess .....Mozart 
Emma E. Coburn and H. von Linstow. 
Recitative and aria from Marriage of Figaro........... ..Mozart 
Mrs. S. F. Smith. 
Molto adagio e Sostenuto, Allegro con fuoco e cone ongrae- 
sione, from Sonata in B minor, No. 10......... Clementi 
Ns He Be GI SE, Sic cccncdsesempotocwesgcocescscesooces Chopin 
Si oiseau j'eta‘s, A tol je volerais (etude, > Beco cvcsqescsoces Henselt 
Hungarian Dance, Czardas............. o's adieieeine e+ tiene Joseffy 
POEs vcnesccdoun iinhmeseretegcvoueoeunes ...Paderewski 
See rchdnsecthsheesssssccecceels cosccevsetvétessocucous Randegger 
We dntens 5065 wih DRAS OWE be 0 0004000 He cebERCee $bReEseReveD ss ccs Palumbo 
Heroic (from the Etudes d’execution transcendante)............ Liszt 


Giuseppe Aldo Randegger. 


It will be noticed that Randegger gave the entire sec- 
ond half of the program, and his appearance before the 
audience showed that he had not been forgotten since 
his appearance here two years ago, as he was greeted with 
a burst of applause. 

It will be noticed what a well-arranged program his 
was, and the further on he would get in it the more the 
audience became enthused; and as he progressed men 
could be seen here and there throughout the hall leaving 
their seats and taking standing positions on the sides of 
the hall and at the back, from which point they could 
better see the performer. Here and there you could see 
a woman bob up and half stand for a few moments and 
crane her neck above the strainingly raised heads of those 
in front of her until the climax of enthusiasm was reached 
when the Paderewski Melodie was played, and then men 
and women alike, in all parts of the hall, rose to their feet 
regardless of whom they might be intercepting behind 


| 

| final notes of the Liszt “Heroic,” from the etudes, the 
most rapt attention was accorded the performer, and in 
response to the enthusiastic applause that had greeted 
every number after the Palumbo Valse, Randegger was 
clever enough to respond with Rubinstein’s transcription 
of the Turkish March, from the “Ruins of Athens,” of 
Beethoven, and in response to the great applause which 
this elicited he played a waltz of De Beriot. Even after 
all of this the audience refused to leave at the conclusion 
of the program, and repeatedly brought the performer 
back before them in their desire to hear him continue 
playing, and it was with great reluctance that they finally 
7 dispersed. Randegger is truly a master of the keyboard, 
j= he well deserved the brilliant reception and ovation 
| 





given him. 

On last Friday Innes’ Band was at the theatre, 
gave two excellent concerts. Miss Bertha Webb, a very 
excellent violinist, is with him, and played with good 
| taste, winning warm applause. Mme. Rosa Linde, though, 
carried off the laurels. The Savannah people had appar- 
ently not forgotten her appearance here in concert two 
years ago, and the greeting she received was enough to 
make her feel that she was among friends and admirers. 
But the greeting did not end upon her appearance on the 
stage. She sang “O Don Fatale,” of Verdi, and the au- 
dience insisted upon a double encore, and would have 
kept her singing still longer had it been left to them. She 
has lost none of the great volume and richness of voice 
that she had when I last heard her. I really found it dif- 
ficult to decide which voice I preferred, hers or Scalchi’s. 
In my next letter I want to send you some of the pro- 
grams of the Music Club, if they are not too exclusive 
to even allow me to see them he LUDIVE 


and 


KANSAS CITY. 
KANSAS CITY, Mo., February 25, 1898. 

T is but voicing the sentiment of each individual of this 

entire community when I say that Kansas City is 

proud of her Symphony Orchestra. The success of this 

organization is due, not only to the splendid management 

of an association of many of our most prominent and pro- 

gressive business men, but to the untiring devotion and 

zeal of the director, John Behr, who, for the past fifteen 

years, has labored unceasingly for orchestral organization 
in Kansas City. 

Nothing could have shown the growth in their work 
more than the playing of the “Tannhauser” overture at 
the last concert, February 4, and it was even better played 
at the concert, before a large and enthusiastic audience, at 
Lawrence, Kan., the following week. 

The feature, however, of the concert February 4 was 
the first appearance of Ella Backus-Behr, since her re- 
turn from her studies with Carrefio. She created a sen- 
sation by her playing of the Schytte’s C sharp minor con- 
certo, op. 28. While it is a most astonishing number for 
a woman to attempt, yet it is adapted to Mrs. Behr’s style, 
and its difficulties were executed with brilliancy. The 
flowers and enthusiasm were certainly deserved. She is 
soon to play with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and 
her friends predict success for her. 

Aside from the organ, the reception accorded 
andre Guilmant in Kansas City February 8, was in 
respect worthy the great master 

Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, February 2, received an 
ovation from a house crowded to its utmost capacity 

At the ninth Philharmonic concert Otto Floersheim’s 
Suite Miniature, “Liebesnovelle,” was given its first 
American performance, and was so flatteringly received 
that a request for its repetition will be granted at an early 
date. 

In view of the recognition given the compositions of 

Carl Busch by the music critics and orchestras of both 
Europe and America, it was no small event when that 
artist introduced, in a program of his own beautiful com- 
positions, February 24, his first symphony. It was not 
local pride alone, but the wonderful beauty and worth of 
a masterpiece, that brought a profusion of flowers to his 
feet and aroused an enthusiasm which increased with each 
number, culminating in an ovation that did not half ex 
press the admiration and sincere regard which our city 
feels for such an artist as Carl Busch ‘ 

A benefit for Miss Elsa Mitler, a promising young or- 
ganist; a testimonial to Miss C. Appy, the talented ’cellist, 
just returned from an extended concert tour, and the third 
of a series of concerts by the Appy Trio Club, all assisted 
by promient musicians and singers, were interesting events 
of the past two weeks. Mrs. J. H. Harris 
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‘ASHVILLE. 


NASHVILLE, Tenn., March 7, 1898 
MY SICAL affairs in Nashville are more hopeful and 
encouraging than ever before, and there is a de- 
cided spirit of musical activity in the city. Within the 
last three years several music clubs have been organized, 
which have done good work and have had wide influence. 
Of course, there have always been a great many musical 
people here, and a few very exceptionally talented ones; 
but now there seems to be a more general appreciation of 
music, and a better discrimination. 

A certain very well-known orchestral conductor smiled 
incredulously when I remarked that the military bands 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


| brilliant achievements 





here during the Centennial Exposition did a great deal | 
of good for the advancement of music. He interrupted 
my sentence, and said: “Harm, you mean. “No, sir; I 
mean good,” I answered, decidedly. “Suppose they did | 
play mostly two-steps and waltzes, they played them well, 
and the big audiences that filled the auditorium soon dis- 
criminated between the well played and the badly played. 
Then, along with the two-steps and the waltzes, were often 
many fine things, extremely well played, and it gave the | 
people the opportunity of hearing these, which perhaps | 
would never have come to them otherwise. “I have before 
me a Bellstedt program of October 26, and it contains 
scenes from * “Faust,” Gounod; a part of the “Suite 
lesienne,” Bizet; selections from “Carmen,” 
Mosaique, “Samson and Delilah,” by Saint-Saéns; a 
Schumann bit, a Chaminade Air de Ballet, “Mignon” 
overture. 


a 





them. From the first notes of the Clementi sonata to the 


The programs of Gustave Fischer’s small orchestra at 


L’Ar- | 
a Grand | 


ard Wagner’s death Frank Claudy gave a lecture on “Par 
sifal” in Saengerbund Hall on February 20. He was ably 
| assisted in the musical portion of the lecture Miss Elsa 
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the Centennial were always worthy of notice and well 
worth listening to. 

The widespread, good influence of the music at the Cen- 
tennial is evincing itself now. There are many good 
teachers here. They are quiet, unobtrusive men and 
women, but the individual efforts of each are for the best 
in music, and their influence is great. On the recital 
programs of their pupils are the best pieces, and they 
are played in a manner which indicates careful training— 
most of them. There are hundreds of students, earnest, 
interested, enthusiastic, in all branches of music. Many 
of the teachers have had advantages of foreign study, and 
that great advantage of living in large cities where there 
is fine music to be heard daily 

The music clubs are great factors here The pioneer 
organization of the kind is the Wednesday Morning Musi 
cale, which is in its ninth year. It has a surprising rec- 
ord. It was for years a very exclusive little circle of musi 
cal girls, who met merely for pleasure, music and refresh 
ments. Then it became a little more serious; voted out 
the refreshments and enlarged the club. Three years ago 
they decided to raise the active membership to thirty, 
limit it there, and to have associate members, who were 
music-loving women, but not themselves musicians, and 
who would have no part in the programs of the club 
This plan was successful, the associate membership be 
came popular in society, and now has many of the lead 
ing women of Nashville on its list. These members have 
been an inspiration to the active ones, and the club has 







































































































































fairly boomed. The president, Mrs. Gates P. Thurston, 
is a woman of the most progressive ideas and ready re- 
sources, herself a beautiful singer, and with her wide 


and good taste has spurred the club on to 


knowledge 
The program of the last meeting 


of the club will give some idea of the work atterhpted 
It was all by pimaags 
Paper, “ Wagner Opera, as Given at Bayreuth.” 


Miss Struell 
uartet, Vorspiel. third act , 
iss McIlwaine, Mrs. Ewing, Miss Price, 
Violin, Walther’s Prize Song, Die Meistersinger 
Miss Woolwine 

Piano quartet, The Magic Fire. 

Miss Price, Miss McIiwaine, 
Vocal, Slumber Song 


Lohengrin 


Piano . 
Miss Daniels 


.The Walkir 
“Mrs Street and Miss Leftwich 


Mrs. Lebeck 
Trio (doubled), Rhine Maidens..... nase 
Mesdames Thurston, Lebeck, Fite, Armstrong 
Miss Essminger 
Duo for violin and piano, from The Flying Dutchman 
Miss Geary and Miss Leftwich 
Song, Elizabeth's Prayer 


The Rhinegold 
Daniel and 


- Tannhduser 
Mrs ee 
Tannhduser 
“Misses Price and McIlwaire 


Overture 


Piano quartet 
} Mrs. Street. 


Miss Leftwich, 


This meeting was held in the beautiful music hall of the 


Jesse French piano house, and there were 250 people 
present, it being, next to the Thomas festival, the musical 
event of the month 

There are several other clubs which deserve special 


The Vanderbilt Women’s Club is made up of 
and they com- 
the Mu- 


are always 


mention 
ladies residing on the university campus, 
bine literary features with the musical, as does 
sico-Literary Club. The programs of both 
good 

The Matinee Musical Club is in its second year, and is 
doing good work. The Liszt Afternoon Club is just or- 
ganized, and has already had some very good programs 

The Chaminade Club, a musicale of twenty young girls, 
is now in its second season and promises success, as the 
girls are in earnest, and there is some very nice talent in 
the circle 

Mrs. Aline 
for many years 


Blandner has been identified with Nashville 
and is a musician of unusual ability. She 
has always maintained the highest standard in her art, and 
is a brilliant and beautiful player. She has, since Christ 
mas, been giving an interesting series of analytical studies 
of the Nibelungen Cyclus, illustrated at the piano by her 
self. 

There are good teachers of the violin and other instru 
ments and the voice, and these are all doing their part 
most bravely for the higher appreciation of the noble art 
Several of these play well themselves, and we have some 
beautiful singers here. I have many friends and fa 
vorites among these I am not a good one to judge them 

This earnest, honest, faithful work has gone on, and 
now, since the Wednesday Morning Musicale made it pos 
sible by a generous donation of $400 for the Nashville 
Lyceum course to get the Thomas Orchestra here in Feb 
ruary for a splendid festival, and we have a prospect of 
having a May festival, with the part of the Boston Sym 
phony and Seid! orchestras, which are going on a South- 
ern tour, the more general appreciation of music, classical 
music, is assured. 


so 


ELIZABETH FRASER PRICE 


WASHINGTON. 

March 4, 1898 
York City, 
February 25 


WASHING D. ¢ 

M RS. HADDEN-ALEXANDER, of New 
gave a piano recital at Rauscher’s on 

to a large and enthusiastic audience of Washington music 
lovers. As a pianist Mrs. Alexander has a wonderfully 


TON 


4 


redolent touch, a clear and precise sense of phrasing, com 
bined with a careful analysis of the composer's ideas. Her 
interpretations of Schumann and MacDowell were mas 


terful bits of musical intellectuality The program in 
cluded McDowell, Schumann, Chopin, Liszt, Rubinstein, 
Raff and Grieg 

In commemoration of the fifteenth anniversary of Rich 


Ulke, Sol Minster and Henry Xander 
The Berman concerts, which were inaugurated here by 
Mrs. Berman, of New York city, have proved artistic 


and criticism would be mere reiteration of what 
has already been said of these excellent musicians 
The Choral Society gave a concert 


successes, 


patriotic of music 







from American composers, assisted by the following art 
ists: Mme. Juch, soprano; Mrs. d’Alvigny and Mrs. Anna 
Jones, contraltos, and Otto Luebkert, baritone. The 
choral numbers were taken from Mason, Billings, James 
Parker, Buck, Foote, Chadwick and H. W Parker Solo 
numbers were given from E MacDowell, Victor Har- 
ris, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Johns, Olcott and Nevin. It 
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would take a perverted sense of patriotism to say any- 
thing very good of some of these early composers, though 
the intentions of the society were perfectly laudable in 
giving the public an idea of our early American works. 
The sole numbers without exception were well rendered, 
and the society sang excellently under the direction of 
Prof. Josef Kasper. Owing to a cold Theodore Van Yorx 
was compelled to cancel his engagement with the so- 
ciety, and Otto Luebkert, of this city, took his place on a 
few hours’ notice, and won favor for his excellent work. 

The last concert of Hermann Rakemann’s chamber mu- 
sicales at the Washington Club recently gave his hearers 
an opportunity to judge of the work of his trio in en- 
semble and solo playing. The trio of Goldmark was 
especially fine, having a delicate nuance of expression and 
tonal colorature. Mrs. H. C. Browning’s numbers were 
sung with good taste, and elicited much applause. Miss 
Lily Wignal is undoubtedly one of our best ’cellists, but 
she did not appear to best advantage; her tone was 
forced at times, and her usual singing effects were muffled 
in a noticeable roughness. The quartet of Rheinberger 
was characterized by an unevenness in the ensemble and 
was taken at a breakneck tempo. The trio is composed 
of Hermann Rakemann, violin; Miss Lily Wignal, ’cello, 
and Mrs /. S. Bowen, piano. Miss E. M. Bailey 
played the violin in the Rheinberger number. Mrs. 

C. Browning was the soloist of the evening, with E. H. 
Droop as accompanist. 

The Henschels gave their farewell recital on March 3 at 
the Universalist Church. The large audience present 
was wildly enthusiastic over the artistic work of these 
charming and talented visitors. Their recitals will long 
be remembered here. 

The Friday Morning Music Club gave a complimentary 
concert to the Washington Club on March 3, 1808. This 
club deserves especial praise for its endeavors in the fur- 
therance of the high standard of music. Their programs 
are well arranged, the music is of the best. and each 
member endeavors to do her best, and it can be said 
here, judging from the concert, that they have many 
musicians of merit and true worth. The numbers were all 
well received. ay i 


DES MOINES. 





DES MOINES, Ia., February 25, 1898 


USICAL matters have been at an unusually low ebb 
in this city during the present season. We have 
no permanent chorus here at present, and for the first time 
in years have had no choral works presented: not even 
our accustomed annual performance of “The Messiah.” 
The Apollo Club, a male chorus of fifty voices, formed 
about two years ago, has undertaken no concerts this year. 
and seems to possess little life. It is well officered, and 
contains very good material; but the social club feature 
being absent, and the musical work being so restricted 
by the limitations of male voices, and the small repertory 
available, the interest of both public and members has 
flagged. With fifty or sixty female voices added we would 
have probably the best chorus we have ever had, and I 
hope this may be done ere another season. 

The Riedelsberger String Quartet, which gave a very 
successful series of concerts last season, has been broken 
up by the departure of Carl Riedelsberger, who is now 
concertizing in the West. 

The principal centre of musical activity in the city is 
probably the Woman’s Musical Guild. which holds its 
regular meetings every alternate Monday afternoon. It 
has a large active and associate membership. and while 
limited to works for piano, violin and ladies’ chorus, many 
works of importance are studied and performed. either in 
original or as arrangements, and in an educational way 
much is undoubtedly accomplished. Mrs. Celeste B. 
Givens, one of our brightest and most earnest musicians, 
founded the society and is its president. Des Moines music 
lovers have to thank this organization for the greatest 
treat we have enjoyed this season—a piano recital on Feb- 
ruary 4 by that consummate artist, Mme. Fanny Bloom- 
field-Zeisler. It was a case of “Veni, vidi, vici” with her, 
and no pianist ever heard in Des Moines created a more 
profound impression. The audience was large, and it is 
gratifying to know that the concert was a financial as well 
as an artistic success. 

On the 15th inst., at Association Music Hall, a com- 
plimentary concert was tendered to Mrs. Carrie Bacon 
Belknap, soprano, by the Des Moines Women’s Club. 
Mrs. Belknap has recently returned from a year and a 
half of study in Paris under M. Sbriglia. Her voice, while 
not large, is flexible and of very pleasing quality. She 
has developed remarkably since she was last heard here, 
and surprised even her friends by her artistic work. The 
following program was given: 


Trio for piano, violin, violoncello, Andante and Presto 


WEEE Gs Dec ccndhetendegtethebe: ages cegesvcrtesesgased Chaminade 
Miss Luella Hayward, Miss Reichard and Mr. Heighton. 
Valse (Romeo et Juliette),........ccsccceccsccccccccecccsesecess Gounod 
Mrs. Belknap. 


Violoncello Solos— 
AMEGAME. .0006 ccccccsesccccccccce cvescccescccoscccoescocces 
Slavonic Cradle Song. 
Gavotte, No. 2........... 











Songs— 
Ah! 'Tis a Dream Hawley 
PIGOOR. oss cecccsvcccone Meyer-Helmund 
WOPOGENORIE o cocccccssrecscccnceccesseocesvccesovescccovecoagsas 
ee ee 
Printemps Nouveau 
Mrs, Belknap. 
Piano Solos— 
ES BRUNE onc vc0cs dnddedobebstedsehsscpatibenccsdnucosien Hollaender 
PINE, on cnscnconconghooted dwovecerouenecess ucessupett Schytte 
WD COTO. caer ecccccngssceaneceseceesesbsoeseccedecad Rubinstein 
Miss Plumb. 
Songs— 
Were My Song with Wings Provided...............csceeeees Hahn 
Cee TE GP Vein cedcccussesecenenes Nadietaleccetivenkhsguanialta Johns 
Bre csi gvecbigvacduscsusgeteausedeets Gdbdeouesoecvestyes Chaminade 


Mrs. Belknap 
Mrs. E. W. Peck, accompanist. 


Dr. M. L. Bartlett, president of the Des Moines Musical 
College, recently visited Lafayette, Ind., and while there 
delivered his lecture, “Musical Misfits,” before a large au- 
dience. It elicited a remarkable degree of favorable com- 
ment from the local press, and I understand Dr. Bartlett 


=e 








is considering a very flattering offer of a several years’ 
contract with one of the leading lecture bureaus. 

A recent accession to our musical circles is Grant Had- 
ley, who has taken charge of the vocal department of 
Highland Park College. Mr. Hadley comes from Omaha, 
and is said to be an excellent baritone. 

W. H. HercuTon. 





ST.LOUIS. 
St. Louts, March 12, 1898. 


HE tenth concert of the Choral Symphony Society, 
which will take place Thursday, March 17, will again 
afford, for the chorus and orchestra, an opportunity to 
show their abilities. The program is an excellent one, 
Beethoven’s overture to “Leonore” and the ‘“Waldes- 
weben,” from “Siegfried,” being among the numbers. 
The chorus is to sing Heinrich Hoffmann’s “Song of 
the Norns,” a three-part song for female voices. The la- 
dies of the Morning Choral will assist in this concert, the 
latter having sung the “Song of the Norns” at one of their 
recitals in January, at which recital Fannie Bloomfield- 
Zeisler played so excellently. The soloist for the “Song 
of the Norns” is to be Miss Gertrude May Stein, who has 
been heard in one of the earlier concerts of the season. 
There has been a dearth of concerts in the past week. 
However, there have been several musicales by amateur 
clubs; but even though the members are considered fine 
performers, there is nothing in their playing which 
touches the heart. Technic, technic, nothing but technic! 
Why not play compositions such as the Schumann 
“Kinderscenen” and the “Yugendalbum’”’? The technic is 
not difficult to master, but to play these little gems, and 
do it well, requires the soul and temperament of the true 
musician. Anybody can, with sufficient hard work, mas- 
ter technical difficulties, but only he who has been en- 
dowed with the divine spark can beautifully interpret the 


simple little 
“Mai, lieber Mai, 
° Bald bist du wieder da!” 

or “Der Dichter Spricht,” or the “Blumenstiicke,” and so 
many others equally beautiful. Why do we never hear 
any of these? There are so many works of the great mas- 
ters which lie neglected upon the shelf mainly because 
they are not brilliant enough to show the technical abili- 
ties of the performers. Exia M. KrieEcKHAUS. 


COLUMBIA. 
CocumBiaA S.C, March 2, 1898. 


SINCE my last letter things musically are moving with 
an upward tendency. We are realizing that some- 
thing must be done or that we will be left out in the cold. 
The Presbyterian College for Women has succeeded in 
inducing J. S. Atkinson to bring his company of artists 
here for a May Music Festival. A local chorus is now 
forming to take part in the enterprise, and is ready to 
take up Rossini’s “Stabat Mater.” It is to the credit of 
our people to notice how willingly they are putting the 
enterprise on a solid footing. Everything is now in such 
condition as to make the Festival a success. The number 
of artists engaged is headed by the well-known soprano, 
Mlle. Verlet, and contains such names as Mr. and Mrs. H. 
L. Chase. Besides the number of solists, both vocal and 
instrumental, an orchestra will assist. M. Atkinson & Co. 
deserve great praise for their enterprise. and I sincerely 
hope that those Southern May Music Festivals may be- 
come a permanent feature throughout the entire South. 
Their educational value cannot be too highly estimated. 
Innes and his fifty gave a very enjoyable concert here 
on the evening of the 26th. Unfortunately, it was Satur- 
day, and kept, therefore, a large number away. Yet our 
Opera House, ill-fitted for band concerts, was very well 
filled. Innes made a very good impression. and should he 
return he will be greeted by a “full house.” As assistants 
he had Mme. Rosa Linde, contralto, and Miss Bertha 
Webb, violinist. The former has a good, well-trained 
voice, which came out well in her solo from “Samson 
and Delilah;” the latter (Miss Webb) possesses a good 
technic. but she lacks temperament and sometimes clear- 
ness. The audience was very much pleased with the con- 
cert. On the evening of February 28 the Boston Ideal 
Banjo, Mandolin and Guitar Club gave a concert of a 
totally different character, composed of popular numbers. 
The house was well filled, and the audience seemed to 
enjoy the performances very much. But it makes a queer 
impression to hear Schumann’s exquisite “Traumerie 
executed by guitars and banjos. IMPROVEMENT. 





SCRANTON. 
SCRANTON. Pa,, March 12, 1898. 


T HE correspondent at Rochester, N. Y., in a letter 

published recently in Tue Courter, complains that 
music as an art exists to such a small extent in that city. 
He says that “they need the impetus which the hearing of 
exceptional artists gives. and that teachers and pupils be- 
come arrogant over their own performances because they 
have nothing better.” Rochester is not alone in this re- 
spect. There are many cities where this same condition 
exisits in muiscal matters, and I think Scranton this sea- 
son belongs on the black list. Strange, too, for Scran- 
ton is the musical centre for this section of the country 
and numbers music teachers and students by the hun- 
dreds, but with a few exceptions neither teachers nor stu- 
dents seem to feel the need of learning music other than 
their own. This, of course, is a great mistake. 

If teachers and pupils would all realize this fact that 
hearing once such artists as Joseffy, Pugno, Ysaye, Bis- 
pham or others of the same ability who are now in this 
country is equal in value to a dozen lessons for developing 
style, technic and interpretation, we should then not 
have such a dearth of everything worth listening to in 
the way of an impetus for study. 2 

About two hundred Scrantonians attended the Guil- 
mant organ recital in Wilkes-barre February 25. More 
would have gone had it been possible to secure seats, but 
the Wilkes-barreans turn out in force when a great art- 








ist visits them, so they had very few seats left for visiting 
neighbors. 

M. Guilmant’s numerous American pupils all seem to 
have the same spirit of devotion for their gifted teacher, 
and vie with each other in giving receptions in his honor. 
so while we did not have the pleasure of hearing this 
great organist in concert recital in Scranton we were 
honored by his presence here for a few hours. His pu- 
pil, Mr. Pennington, gave a reception on Saturday morn- 
ing at the Conservatory for M. Guilmant, followed by a 
small dinner party at the Hotel Jermyn. 

The rictal given by M. Guilmant in Wilkes-barre was 
a very delightful one, and the program seemed far too 
short. He is a truly great artist, and most delightfully 
modest and unassuming in manner. 

The concert given by the Glee and Madrigal Club on 
February 18 was a great success. The part songs were 
well received. J. Willis Conant played beautifully in his 
piano numbers. Mrs. O’Brien’s beautiful voice was heard 
to great advantage in a trio, and Miss Freeman’s songs 
were thoroughly enjoyed. Her strong soprano voice 
filled every part of the house. Miss Timberman was indis- 
posed and unable to appear. Miss Julia Allen gave some 
delightful violin solos. Miss Allen is our leading society 
violinist, and has the distinction of being the only Ameri- 
can pupil of Ovide Musin. She plays with great ease, and 
brings sweet strains from her rare old violin. 

We are already beginning to hear of changes in choirs, 
and it is probable that a number of new singers will be 
heard in Scranton after the first of May. 

We are to have another Symphony concert after Easter, 
I believe. The friends of the Symphony Orchestra are 
hoping that the program will not be too ambitious in the 
selectons this time. 

Mr. Conant is giving his Saturday afternoon Lenten 
organ recitals again for a half hour before the 4 o’clock 
service at St. Luke’s. A great many of his admirers take 
advantage of this opportunity to hear his excellent music 
There are rumors of a musicale or two during Lent, or 
shortly after, with well-known international artists, but 
nothing definite has been heard yet. V. D1ixEn 


F. X. Arens. 
Through true merit has Mr. Arens forged his way to 
the front. Here is a clipping he values highly: 


Some six or seven years ago Mr. F. X. Arens undertook 
a novel missionary enterprise by giving a series of con- 
certs in Germany devoted entirely to American composi- 
tions. The Germans are apt to think that dollars and 
pretty girls are about the only good things that come out 
of America. so they were surprised at the high quality 
of the music to which Mr. Arens introduced them, and 
they praised above all things his great talent and excellent 
taste as a conductor Among the pieces he con- 
ducted that were particularly praised was his own sym- 
phonic fantasia “ Life’s Springtide.” This piece was played 
on Wednesday evening at the concert of the Manuscript 
Society in Chickering Hall, and in view of the exceptional 
services rendered to American music by Mr. Arens it 
seems proper that, exceptionally, this performance of the 
Manuscript Society should be noted here. Enthusiasm is 
the most important quality in music, as in all other things, 
and the most noticeable thing about Mr. Arens is his en- 
thusiasm, both as conductor and composer. As in Sme 
tana’s fine quartet “Aus meinen Leben,” there is evidently 
an autobiographic element in his symphonic fantasia 
which seems to embody the struggles of a young artist to 
reach his ideals amid the various obstacles interposed by 
an obtuse world. There is much storm and stress in the 
piece; there are climaxes which were admirably wrought 
out by Mr. Arens, both as composer and as conductor 
The thematic material, though it may not open new veins 
of musical thought, is surprisingly free from the con 
scious or unconscious pilferings usually indulged in by 
young composers; the workmanship is that of a thorough 
musician, and, above all, Mr. Arens has shown remarkable 
skill and originality in his orchestration. some of the com- 
binations being strikingly novel. Mr. Arens and his work 
were warmly applauded—H. T. Finck in New York 
Evening Post. 


Wm. H. Sherwood. 
Mr. Sherwood is a pianist who is always enjoying suc- 
cess to the full. Here are two press notices: 


In spite of the unfavorable weather, excellent audiences 
greeted Mr. Lund and the Symphony Orchestra at the 
concerts yesterday afternoon and last evening. 

The soloist of the concerts was William H. Sherwood 
It was the first time Mr. Sherwood ever played in Buffalo 
under conditions best fitted to show his actual power, and 
the result was a genuine triumph for the American pianist 
His playing of the Saint-Saéns G minor Concerto dis- 
played such highly developed and finished technic, and 
was so thoroughly musical and brilliant, as to arouse the 
real enthusiasm of the audience. After several recalls, Mr. 
Sherwood responded with the Chopin “Berceuse.” 

His second number included the “Maiden’s Wish.” by 
Chopin-Liszt, and the “Marche Militaire,” by Schubert- 
Tausig. After these solos, the spontaneous and pro 
longed applause would not cease until he consented to 
play again. His second encore was Liszt’s “Campanella,” 
which he also played in the afternoon. His other encore 
at the matinee was the D flat Nocturne, op. 27, No. 2. by 
Chopin. This has been played in Buffalo by many artists, 
but never more delightfully than by Mr. Sherwood. 

The concert closed with a beautiful rendering of Las 
sen’s “Festival Overture.” Much praise is due the or- 
chestra for the fine and sympathetic accompaniment of the 
concerto. Mr. Sherwood expressed great satisfaction with 
the support given to him, and also his opinion that the 
Buffalo Symphony Orchestra is one of the best in the 
country, and Mr. Lund a remarkable conductor.—Buffalo 
Express. 





William H. Sherwood, the distinguished New York 
pianist, achieved a most pronounced triumph at the Sym- 
phony concerts given yesterday. He is a brilliant artist, 
and the large audiences at hoth performances extended to 
him a reception well worthy the accomplished musician 
that he proved himself to be—The Times. 
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PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 

HE doors of the Academy of Music were opened but 
once the past week for a musical event, which is an 
waning season in this city. That event 
recitals given by Josef Hof- 
The second concert will 


March 12, 1898. 


indication of the 
was the first of two piano 
mann, the young piano master. 
take place on the 17th. 

The first recital occurred on Thursday afternoon 
When Hofmann played here last week with Theodore 
Thomas’ orchestra he was given a most enthusiastic re- 
ception, and this success evidently determined his man- 
ager to present the young pianist at concerts at which he 
alone would appear. The audience was particularly dem- 
onstrative in its appause of the ability of the young artist, 
and the concert was concluded with a brilliant flourish 
when Hofmann played the Hungarian Rhapsodie, and 
tremendous applause followed. The program he pre 
sented covered a wide range of authors, including him- 
self, and for that reason, and for the individuality with 
each author was treated, his performance was re- 
His own composition, a fugue, is a marvelous 


which 
markable 
setting of a simple theme, and is a scholarly effort. 


*- * * 


Among the local vocalists of whom Philadelphia can 
well be proud is Nicholas Douty, a lyric tenor. He gave 
a song recital at the New Century Drawing Room on 
Tuesday evening, which was very well attended. His 
program included lyrics of a number of different musical 
epochs, including Beethoven, Schubert, Franz, Schumann, 
Henschel, Wagner, Brahms, Mozart, Handel, 
Purcell and others, also songs, several of his own compo- 


Grieg, 


sition. 
* om + 

The Philadelphia Music Club, an amateur operatic or- 
ganization, gave Gilbert and Sulivan’s pretty opera, 
“Princess Ida,” at the New Mercantile Hall on Thursday 
evening. This is the eighth opera given by this organ- 
ization in the past six years. Preston Ware Orem was 
the musical director, and the officers of the association 
Albert N. Rihl, Jr.; secretary, J. Glen 
Donnelly. 


are: President, 
Fling, and treasurer, Harry J . 


* * . 


Philadelphia will this week lose an operatic organiza- 
tion, the Castle Square Opera Company, which has been 
identified with this city for the past two years, and which 
has given more and delighted larger 
audiences than any other company that has ever been seen 
here. The season of opera covered a period of nearly 
two years, this closing week being the eighty-ninth, and 
between fifty and sixty different works were given, rang- 
ing from the lightest of comic operas, through the list 
of popular opera bouffes and including several of the 
“Aida,” “Lohengrin,” &c. 

. * * 


performances 


heavier works, such as 


The tenth and last of Henry Gordon Thunder’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra concerts occurred in Music Fund Hall 
on Friday afternoon. These concerts have certainly 
earned the regard of our musical people, and have tended 
to develop and present a part of the musical resources of 
this city. A supplementary series may be given this spring, 
and the success of the concerts this winter will no doubt 
mean a continuance next season with a lengthened term| 
There was a worthy program at this last concert, includ- 
ing MacDowell’s Indian Suite and a Tschaikowsky con- 
certo, played by one of our best pianists, Stanley Addicks. 


* * * 


News of the continued success of Miss Mary E. Hallock 
in Vienna is being continually received by her friends in 
this city. She has just been engaged as the soloist for the 
third Kiinstler Haus concert, is to play in the César 
Franck revival at the Ton Kiinstler Verein, and a little 
later will assist Madame Rhon, the great soprano, in 
Bosendorfer Saal. 

At Miss Beaston’s class, held at the residence of Miss 
Balch, 1412 Spruce street, to-day, the subject “German 
versus Italian Opera” will be discussed. 





On the evening of March 8 a paper was read before the 





| American Negro Historical Society on “Some Local 
Musical Celebrities Whom I Have Met in Philadelphia 
in the Past,” by Hanns Shadd, one of Philadelphia’s 
oldest colored musicians. 

Music in the Green Street Presbyterian Church is a par- 
ticular feature of the service there. Last Sunday evening 
Gaul’s beautiful cantata, “The Holy City,” was given by 
the quartet of the church, assisted by several other vocal- 
ists, and a quartet of youths; while Dr. H. L. Morse pre- 
sided at the organ. The church quartet was composed 
of Harriet L. Jones, soprano; A. Ethel Skilton, contralto; 
C. Stoddard Saylor, bass, and James N. Knipe, tenor. 

The second concert of the Acorn Club was given last 
Monday evening. The soloists were: Genevra Johnstone- 
Bishop, soprano; Francis Rogers, and Frederic 
Hahn, violinist. 

On Friday evening Miss Florence Burton, a talented 
soprano, gave a concert at the New Century Drawing 
Rooms. She was assisted by Louis J. Mintz, tenor; W. 
Palmer Hoxie, baritone, and David Novinski, violinist. 
Frederic Peakes was the accompanist, and Miss Burton 
and Mr. Mintz are his pupils. 

Three Sousa Band concerts are announced for the 
Academy of Music March 25 and 20. 

The Symphony Society, of Philadelphia, will give the 
their always delightful concerts on next 
The following program will be 


tenor, 


second of 
Wednesday evening. 


given: 
Overture, Fingal’s Cave - Mendelssohn 
Aria from Cosi fan Snes a cis a seas aceen an 
Symphony No. 1, B flat major................ Schumann 
Dolo, Vie Lorelei... = = LE hs al a! . Liszt 
ND inate ie ah ele ko whe thse awe 08. ects ee Gis . Massenet 


Pastorale et luge. 
Theme et Variations. 
Nocturne. 

Marche et Strette. 

The soloist will be Mrs. S. C. Ford. The Symphony 
Society of Philadelphia consists of eighty-nine members 
under the direction of Prof. W. W. Gilchrist. The society 
was organized March 20, 1892, making this concert almost 
the sixth anniversary. W. W. Hammonp. 


Karl Grienauer-Henrietta Scholder Concert. 


LARGE and enthusiastic audience, including about 
A all the musical prodigies of the city, gathered at 
Chickering Hall last Saturday evening to see and hear 
the youngest of them all, six-year-old Miss Scholder 
lhis phenomenon is a yard long and when she comes on, 
hand-in-hand with the two-yard ’cellist, Grienauer, there 
is general amusement. Later this is turned to amazement 
at the performance, for the little one plays the Gounod- 
Sarasate “Faust’’ 
in astonishing fashion, with real musical feeling, con- 
siderable tonal volume, and, by means of an ingenious 


Fantaisie and other works, with ‘cello, 


fixture invented by Grienauer, using the pedal with 
taste. Mr. Grienauer plays violin works exclusively 
on his ‘cello, which he tunes the same as the violin; 


the result is rather startling, more or less effective 
but questionable from the artistic standpoint. One misses 
the deep-toned cantilene one associates always with the 
noble ‘cello! There was, however, apparent much taste, 
fine technic and musicianly conception in the ’cellist’s 
work, and entire unity of ensemble between ‘cello and 
piano, so dexterously manipulated by the babe of six. 

Mrs. Dora E. Phillips, soprano, a Scherhey pupil—one 
reads of them frequently nowadays!—sang the Lessmann 
“Red Rose” with fervor and beauty of voice; later the 
well-known “La Zingara” song, by Donizetti, with flexi- 
bility, ease and sweetness. A most pleasing young singer. 

Maria von Sternberg, contralto, sang a group of three 
songs nicely, but the group all suffered from monotony 
of movement, all being andante. She has a fine big 
voice, however. 


Innes Concert. 


HERE is no doubt but that the Innes Band has taken 
a hold on the public, for there was another large and 
appreciative audience in the Manhattan Theatre Sunday 
evening on the occasion of his second concert in New 
York this season. The personality of the leader and the 
personnel of his band are in themselves enough to make 
a competent band, and united they make a truly strong 
combination. What one would say of the work of the 
band Sunday night, the admirable balance of tone, the 
precision with which it played and the spirit that ani- 
mated it is only what has been so often said before, and 
what it seems is part of every performance. 

The program was one that showed Innes’ catholic 
tastes. Not satisfied with simply pleasing the public, he 
inculcates a measure of instruction which is having its 
reward, for now the conductor’s dips into the severer and 
more serious music are received as enthusiastically as 
the other numbers. An ingenious part of the evening’s 
entertainment was the manner in which the patriotic 
numbers were introduced as encores. Innes’ own trom- 


| 


45 


bone playing also came as an encore, and displeased the 
audience only in its brevity. 

Miss Saidee Estelle Kaiser sang “Lo, Hear the Gentle 
Lark,” with a great deal of intelligence and feeling. She 
Emil Keneke, a thorough 
“The Lost 


is a promising young soprano. 
and pleasing artist, the cornetist, played 
Chord.” 

Maurice de Vries sang an aria from “Ii Pagliacci,” and 
“The Palms” and the “Toreador Song,” 
accompanying himself in the last. There are few bari- 
tones that one can listen to with more pleasure than De 
Vries. A finished artist, perfect in method, admirable in 
voice and dramatic fervor, he may be counted on for a 
flawless evening. Miss Bertha Webb, the violinist, played 
the “Faust” Fantaisie with much expression 

The program was as follows: 


then as encores 


SN is va ntacce averse ; = .. Lassen 
Nocturne, NO. Bi o.0ccccccscce . Chopin 
Two-Step March, Love Is King. . Innes 
Cornet solo, The Lost Chord...... . Sullivan 
Emil Keneke 
Second Hungarian Rhapsody Saiceiee 
Solo for soprano, Lo, Hear the Gentle Lark 
Miss Saidee Estelle Kaiser 
Lohengrin (Vorspiel)...... j 
Dance of the Marionettes (new) 
Solo for violin, Faust Fantasia. . 
Miss Bertha Web b 

SEG BNO Ds nx 0 0008s-eacndendes?> 
Aria for baritone, from I P agliacci cea 

Chevalier M. De Vries 


; Liszt 
. Bishop 


Wagner 
. Pessard 
Vieuxtemps 


Saint-Saéns 
Leoncavallo 


3onnie Scotland, popular fantasia. Godfrey 
Clary in Maine. 
Mary Louise Clary still continues successful in estab 


lishing the standard for contralto singing in this country 


This latest criticism and, in fact, every notice is only an 
additional confirmation of the fact: 

Of the contralto, Miss Mary Louise Clary, great things 
had been promised, and the promises were well fulfilled 

When it comes to the consideration of contraltos it is 
natural to revert to memories of Adelaide Phillips, and to 
make comparisons of present day singers with her. There 
have since the days of Phillips been many other con- 
traltos here, and possibly a better, but up to last night 
it was certainly a mattter of doubt. Now, however, it 
can be said with confidence that Clary has, in important 
respects, set a new standard here. Her voice is resonant 
and full toned, of great range and wonderful volume 
yet sweet. Last night she scored a decided success, and 
many who were there will want to hear her again and 
again. In the duo she fairly shared the honors with Mr 
Williams, but it was in her closing number, the song “Ho- 
sanna,” that she sang best. There is no doubt about the 
quality of this singer’s voice, and many who heard her 
last night would like to hear her in a larger auditorium, 
with grand orchestra. She has voice enough to fill the 
greatest opera house, and she would appear at best advan 
tage where most was required.—Bangor News, March 11, 
1808. 
Miss Clary and Evan Williams sang in St. John, N. B., 
March 14 and 15 to packed houses, every seat being sold 
for both nights. These were Clary’s fifth and sixth con 
certs, respectively, in that city since last April 


George Hamlin. 


Here are a few of the successful tenor’s press notices 
that were omitted from a recent issue 


(Beethoven's Ninth Symphony with Theodore Thomas. ) 
Mr. Hamlin’s work in the tenor solo, ‘‘ Joyful Like His 
Suns so Glorious,” was highly commendable.—Chicago 
Inter-Ocean, December 18, 1897 


George Hamlin, whose clear and true voice and fine 
method are always of good service whenever he appears, 
sung the tenor passages with good quality of tone and evi- 
dent taste and intelligence.—Chicago Record, December 
24, 1897. 


The soloists were all satisfactory, although Hamlin 
aroused the greatest enthusiasm, especially in his work in 
the ‘*Swan and Skylark,” which was exceptionally fine.— 
Chicago Critic (Cincinnati correspondent), December 21, 
1897. 

George Hamlin, of Chicago, whose musicianly work and 
pure, sympathetic tenor have won him a deserved popu- 
larity here, received some of the warmest applause of the 
evening.—Chicago Critic, December 21, 1897 


Mr. Hamlin has never sung with more force than he dis 
played last night, and there was a splendid precision in all 
his effort.—Chicago Journal, December 24, 1897. 


Mr. Hamlin has a sweet, lyric tenor underthe most artis- 
tic control and capable of expressing intense emotion. He 
uses his voice after the manner of a poet. He grew upon 
the audience until he became the recipient of the most 
enthusiastic applause. His singing of the solo and recita- 
tive in ‘‘Swan and the Skylark’ wasatribute to genuine 
art.—Musica Courier (Cincinnati correspondent), Decem- 
ber 22, 1897. 


Mr. George Hamlin, the tenor, is new in Pittsburg. His 
voice is of fine quality, his articulation most perfect, and 
his work performed with a power of expression too often 
overlooked in oratorio. * * * Mr. Hamlin's singing of ‘*‘ Thy 
Rebuke Hath Broken His Heart” was also good.—Pitts- 





burg Times, January 1, 1898. 
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BOARD). RR. lume ey “th y means © | 
oO wires, ny ed he compass 0: 
the pianoforte varies — [It., < piano 


from 
(see PIANO, a.) ‘orte (< Ly 
tS aba) A are of instruction 





—pi-an”o-for’t h 
poe ona wae eae of plants. [< pHyto- + Gr. no- or fhe plan ot res Sy K ‘ontaning such r=) 
~ . -an raph, pi-an’o- n machine ai 

< + ai fz = “icon 1 = norte to a pianoforte, which indicates on prepared Raper what- 

' pi, (pai, vt. (prep; preme.] To jumble, confuse, or ever the p pave. < eae -GRAPH 

Fie, f ee as re, sometime a pare pi'a-pec. pai’a-pec, n. [Afr.} est-African magpie 
4! t. , 801 mes also ru urniture, 

Pie} ce., that has been upse’ ped, or otherwise dis- pi’a-rach’noid, pai'a- -rac’/neid, n. The pia mater 
th so that it can not fread stiy te used until assorted. and ara: . hnoid. [< ‘ont Ey ARACHHOID. iF - 
[Prob. < rica}; but cp, PIE®, n io by. An e/a at fi in the urine, gi a ving ft a tkey ra 

pi’, pai or pt, n. [Gr.] The sixteenth letter in the Greek 35 ‘& fatty condition of oe eed Np Pee 
alphabet (11, *): equivalent to Englis! Fe thee, fi Divaclor -are ~ rs 

pia', or Pt ‘a,n. The pia mater — pial, a. wary it pai’a-ris 0. One of a monastic 
py/at, Ma, n., (Tibet. Thellarge H apa hs - Wp silian Order the members of ‘which A... y>~ clerks of the 
pi-a’ba, pi-d'ba, s. Guned Scuole Pie, an institute of instruction, founded in Rome 


about 1600. The order is active chiefly in Italy, Spain, 


and the Austrian empire. [<_L. pius, pious. 


pi-as’sa-va, pi-as’a-ya,n. 1. fiber ob- 
a in Bahia and Para respectivel from the leafstalks 
of two palms, Attalea funifera a nia Pias- 
saba; used in Brazil for ng ro but in Euro) =x for 
the manufacture of brooms, brus ete. Call so 


i-ac’a-bat; bey yo 2. 


power to atone. 2. Requiring ——s criminal; atro- . 
ciously =. [s L. oe me ‘Sed lum, expiation, — vn na ae -_ Pg. piassava, pi- 
< pius, devou pi- ° oa “2 
Pal of sing Hogar cPasaaing, "| ™™e Sul Showers’ {init o ‘Warope, Airica, and Asia. ®. The 
Oo . 
pizatle’ ,, pi-a: eh a To advance at a piaffer. [< oR eta ple ‘<1, omy SR peopel <= — 
4 » Le 
pi-al’ier fy phat’ af’ , n. Manége. A gait in which the feet are pi-a/tiont. A n. Explati _—— nt. 
lifted fot the same succession as in the trot, but more slowly. pier st pi-at’ti, n. vol. Tie} Cymbals. 
Called also Spanish walk. (< F. piaffer, make a show.] i-az’za, pi-az’a or pi-gt’ sa, 2. 1. In Euro 
A free gallop or a pounsing piaffer, on a well-bred and well- cisily in Italy, an berare area or public square in a ae. 
trained horse, appe stroagiy $0 | >, a spirit of = often surroutided * a plaza. Arch. A cov- 
vigorous persons. : HERBERT }D SEVER ASEPETs ¢ and usually Lb ~ walk or gallery on the ont- 
17, p. 261. [0. J. Co. "B0.] side ot « balling. 3. [U.S.] A veranda or porch. [lIt., 
pi-a’ga, pi-’ga or -i’ga,n. [It.] Same as ALEPPOEVIL. mar’ arket-p 9 4; see PLACE, fi 
pl’a ma‘ter, pai’a mé’ter a os mg’ter. The inner- pi-az’ zi-an, . 
most of the AU am membranes that invest the brain and » b”ble, pib’ "iepab" nm Gabble; tattle, [Imitative.] 
the spinal cord. See illus. under MENINGES. Abs pipelcrs pib’cérn’, n. sin, tee ipe musical instru- 
f. of pius, pious; rat Wm Riot 'a:ma/’tral, . ment with reed cover ai Ve 1 Sout .. 
pi-an’, pi-an’, C. ‘pygn, ) zs [F Same as YAW. yepsoe™ pi’brem (xiu),n. 1. A “wild, lar kind 
pi/a-net, pai’a-net, n rit.) Some. pied bird, as ( f martial music played by Scottish Hi ers on the 
veatcher. profusely orna- 


bagi, consisting usually of an air wi 
mented variations. 
Senty waemuninin poe :. 
t] A bagpipe. [(< Gael. piobaireachd, piping, 

< piod, ear, man. 
FA ris otal i. +f h. See MEASURE. 





pi’a-nis’si-mo, pi’a-nis’i-m6, C. (-nis’i-m6. Wr.), a. & pict! pic, n 
adv. [It.] Mus. V ang ha a direction to the pica’, pai’ca,n. Avsize of type smaller than English and 
rformer: abbreviated. pp. or larger than small pica, being about 12-point, or y 
pi-an’‘ist, cae *. n. i pe ormer on the pianoforte. — six _ - an inch in ment ir body. Pica is dl 
— pi’an-is‘tic, a. ngth 
i ya Get one-sixth 
pia’no, pid’nd, a. Mus. Performed with slight force; ofa pico in th > Se Ha: none ee ey aks 


This line is in pica. 


pi-an/o’, pi-an’d, C. (pi-an’o, W. % FF mpm com- 
mon in ns colonial trade use and in —small P-. a size of type smaller than pica and larger 
compounds. [It., ‘abbr. of pianoforte; than long primer: about ti-potms. 
sre RaNoront o, cabtndt a. e This line is in small pica. 
right pianoforte.— cottage P.,4 il up- . . 
Finbt "pianoforte. — gre a? = wens: (chroo-tine, etc. etc.) Pe ty type having a depth 
fort omunly horinomial and Parpaiape®. piven’ n. Ausos. A morold appetlo for what i unasua 
. , le, 
os Be a special action.— mechanical p., a pA Pt bird: see -# nj 
Pty oath oan be ceardee without B jeas,n. (L.) A magpie Pica). 
Yeat, n. ,> &8 ORDINAL, 2 (1). a 
the on os tthe key he te Inne wy (sce Piel, n.): from che ap of the 
had 
or alie; —pieawene” tien, 2. Tt wt 
soren of © pane Kiem Pie ca-dior, ple"a-dor’, C. B. Wr. BW (pe'ader, W. ) 
mechanisin for a vine motion a maton horseman armed P lance, 
the keys to the strings, dampers, etc.,; we Woes taboos is to irritate the bull without wountng 
devices collectively connect the him [Sp., < pica, » a Yow e, <L. pice. 
peare w with ina variety of forme, woe have pic/a-mar”, Ste! ‘a- ‘anid =o em. ye oil = 
yeen made in und contained { tar, whemee 
times ‘including Mistillation. (<1 z (pic), pitch, cseanay Be of bitter.) 
an agraft ne Boe picn-ate e715 48 PICCANINNY. 
—— case, n. pleacpare, ’a-par,n. A sunbird or finfoot. 
= Beier scae Mcera eh Seat ns tae 
nes sim 0 dam 
ee 4 4 demetemens Pianoforte L. Soumnes Bac Said to be < Picard of Flanders, 
L edeeaes 2. * og “3. 4. school, 1. A & of sect.] c’ard-int:. 
Bottom’ rail. 5. Extension-guide. 6. Ex- school where pi- pic’arg*t, ®. A high ian ‘or men, introduced into England 
spring, 10, Bridle-tape. il, Backocheck. tanghe "ee same pic*a-renaue’, pie-a-rese’, a. [F.| Pertaining to, ptoa. 
ih. Catch. is Bot . as a 14 said of a kind of tereture, popular in pain 
E crete dimer a sonpse cps: ghia Sens ay an 
eT rerod. a. Actionral 3 steel, “os i ustable ie aS ot bird c rds definable Fn i negative ol a ae oe 
Hs gulating-screw. y ad) oe includin 
which a pianoforte-player sits while playing. D.:¥ ng a mee Colioidexe maha Sieoneotaer 
n. A harmonichord.— piccolo p., a smal hues (wood- 
forte.— square Pi = eee ay a horizontal rec- ) 
tangular case and horizon stru res,— nepe- (trogons), and 
sing p., 4 pianoforte for mechanic ly effecting trans et the foe 6 ding), the bir yt land-birds — 


pi-ealrfama.&. 
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Strauch. 


pick 


LANO+ = men’s clothes. In the old senses written 


[< OF. piccadille, < Sp. yore. rickety p a. 
. pi < ; s€€ PICADOR. } i Ti. 
; pic’caget, n. Money paid at fairs for nes privilege of erect- 


ic 
S pte'eaciiiral's ic’a- i- " n. 1. A pickle of various veg- 
etables, as caulifiowers, cucumbers, and onions, cut in 
small pieces and preserved in vinegar thickened with 
mustard, etc. 2. A highly ~ pickle of finely 
chopped vegetables: often made from green peppers, 


n tomatoes, and cabbage. 
Oe pane Mow » pic’a-nin*i, n. [-nres, pl.) A little 
P enild ly, a negroid child. {< Cuban ini- 
ni, little, cp. Sp. ueno, little, and nifio, child.) pie’- 
a-nin’n myt; pie “emi tp 
pic” ci-o’lo, pit*chi0'l, a. [it mail. 
—violinoe piceh iolo, a small fiddie. 
pic’co-lo, pic'o-16 or pi'co-l6, n. A small flute with! 


tones an octave higher than those of the ordinary flute; 
octavesflute. 2. Rn organ-stop of twoefoot pi , giving 
the tones of a upright some -, Small.) 
pice, pais, n. A copper coin of British Indian See 
COrN. pay’s 
sat:py’sat. 
Piece e-a, pis’- 
fpaieea.0.) ff 
pal’ 8 a, C. } 
a o R. 
niferoustrees 
—the spruces 
—having 
pendulous 
cones with 
persistent 
scales and 
solitary sessile tetragonal leaves. 
and P. alba the white spruce. 
pie-), pitch. 
pe- vie : 


Pie ta 3.A omal 
. Ind.] 





A Copper Pice, coined for the East India 
Company during the reign of Charles II 
(Nearly actual size.) 

Picea nigra is the black 

{L., pitch-pine, pix 


cene, a 3 sin, n. Chem. A crystalline compound (Cg, 
Hj) having a bluish fluorescence, contained in coal-tar an nd 
troleum. [< L. piceus; see PICEOUS.] 
pic’e-ous, pis’¢-us, W. Y (pish’ jus, C.; -va, FZ. W.2; pai’- 
se-us, Wr.) (xi), a. Bot. & Zool. Pitch-black; brown- 
ish or reddish-black. {< L. fem, < ae Ge ), pitch. ] 
pich, ich’er, picht, pie Pitch, ete. Put. Soc 
pi‘chey, pi'ché, n. [Braz A sinall armadillo (Dasypus 
minutus) of the La Plata region. pi/chiyt. 
pi’ chieci-a’go, pi'chi-si4i'g5 or pich’l-, n. (8. Am.) A 
anal chlamyphoroid armadillo ( ¢ ‘Alamyphorus truncaiua) 
of the western part of the Ae — ppublic 
Pich’uerim, pich'u-rim, Z. (- m, /.W.), n. (S. Am.] One 


of the aromatic cotyledons 0: the seed of a South-American 
tree (Nectandra Puchury) of the laurel family (Lauracex) 
resembling in taste and smell both sassafras and nutm« < 
medicinally and for flavoring. Brazilian 
pat’me if pich’a-rim-bean”:; sas’sa- 
s-nut”’t.— pich/a-rim-cam”phor, ». An cleo 
fesin obtained from the pice ‘hurim. 

Pfc, pai’sai or pi’ct, n. Ornith. An order or sub- 
order of desmognathous Gia: especially the Picida# as a 
suborder. [< L. picus; see Picvs.) 

Pic’i-dz, pis’ iat or pi’ci-dé, n. pl. Ornith. A family 
of icarian birds having a stout bill, generally straight 

adapted as a Chisel for pecking trees, toes in pairs 
directed oppositely, wings with the first of the 10 prima- 
ries aborted, and coverts passerine; woodpeckers 


ae) pee ce, n. 
Pic”1-for’mes, pis’i-f6r’miz or pi'ci-for’més, n. pi. 
ge . A division of picarian birds, especially the 
we in a wide L< L. picus 
Pie pany 8) + -Fonm.} - pte’t- -form, a. 
eh cow ni or -ci’né, n. pl. Ornith. A subfam- 
‘@, especially those with the tail epiny and all 
‘ened ; a. woodpeckers. [< Picus.} 
alune hit a. 
piek pic,e. I. t 1. To operate upon with or as with 
ick; strike with a pick or beak; peck; as, to pick a 
= Istone. 2. To form or make by pecking; as, to pick 
ahole in cloth. 3. To choose from a quantity; se | 
cull: often with out; as, to pick the best; to pick tobacco; 
to pick out damaged fruit from good. 
In matters of life and death, men cannot pick words. 
ROBERTSON Human Race fifth series, ser. ix, p. 73. [a] 
. To separate (something) from that on which it mows, 
to which it is adherent, or in which it is contained; 
to pick r ig (from the tree); to pick feathers (from 
geese), - To take something from stealthily with the 
fingers; filch or purloin from; as, to pick a pocket. 6. 
To separate or pull asunder; open with the fingers or 
with instruments for loosening tangles or cleaning; 
shred; as, a oakam or wool. 
Contes e oo Brutus open as onslt 
He sees purpose by “wy te 
Bo perp Antony 8, p. 150. [F. 
J. To open, as a lock, without ys key, especially in a 
stealthy manner. 
It is not with stubborn but pliant iron that locks are picked. 
GUTHRIE Gospel in Ezekiel ser. xvi, p. 278. (Cc. & BROS. 56.) 
8. To twitch with the fingers; pluck; as, — aon a“ bane. 





sense as a suborder. 


as he would an oyster. 
WHEELER By- Ways 


@+. To discover. 10+. To pitch; throw. 
luck at and arrange; preen. 
it. i. 1. Tostrike at something with a pick or potted 


instrument; peck; as, a geologist picking at roc 3. 


To eat slowly, daintily, or without appe =" nibble: 





piece written (7 another.— u oo @ if L. in a nee cul 4 a8, 

which the case is upright, with ring b planoto over: p Bec Rn <L. thief tg a pleut he coald not eat much, but merely picked. To pilfer; 

strung to economize he mt anaes to | to fe s keyboard. pic”a-roo "0 ann . One yl by cheat- paurloin; . keep your hands from pickin tid ste: sling. 
pi-a’no?, pi-d'nd, n. Mt | ear or ing ee venturer. "2. ¥,; One wie liv Lege a Pate E. picken; cp. AS. pycan, pick.) pik ; pyket 

An English lady, in A. rer jane of the , was eats or Saude, especially of wrecks; a wrecker; pirate. [< Synonyms: see CHOOSE. - 
of cpinicn thes che had soet her, rnin TON, < picaro, Ae a met wer etc.:—pick’:up”, a. [Loc 8.) Com 

WTHORNE Marble Faun vol. i ii, ch ch. 19, Pp. “aa. (tv. & F. "60.] BF a! aa. rogpe.) dot Feinnanita, as of food, etc. haify rougin togethe ry 
pia’no, pid’nd, adv. [It] 1. Mus. ve slight force; O4e"a-yu ‘a-yin’, n 1.8] 1. Asmall 8.8 Pick-up dinner — psa Print. Standing matter 
softly: a direction to the lormer. Morbantite P Spanish coin, ‘ Bie" + cond ¢ in the United & States until the civil (Siang a woman whose cericeeemincaan ae LS 
With care; gently: SS boxes containing 2 4 articles an value 6} cents: in the Northern States called ag ly, astreet-walker.—to p. a hole in one’s coat, 
pi-an arse, FF n"o-for’té, W. 7 or Bl 6-fér-te, C. ows the United States five-cent piece; tofind fault with or defame one’s character. —to ease r 
(XIII), ” A ered ve strin masical instrament, a ome rr ie . Something of slight value or trifling rel, tp seek @ quarrel without provocation 22 
civics tf vikee somsioae poised teem, iC CxS aie) ee Se en ee 
clavichord, in which sounds are on ui by hammers, af of = valu 0 ~~ = So0 Se 
set in motion by keysand a connected keyboard, striking ten cota? 2 a pleayun ne policy pic“acyw’ala ee or spots of color; aa, black coachewheels picked ul 
on wire strin pie’ca-di nea esto : 

The coventel ts of a pianoforte are: (1) the —_ iy : Lon- ructu 
nary of cee ore cr ei a Coe gt de rain ae aT ins as osite wie lg cated 
eral tons. t stret r ) the sow 2. 
board, by which the pm Benn ely fy me DE and inal 9 AS A high <i —s or ru 2) An edgi: pA ns cone ‘OTLEY John of Barneveld vol. fi, ch. 14, p. 125. [m. '74.] 
ity of the tone improved; (3) =. action, © Sk tool on women —te p. the flint, formerly, tofreshen th e striking surfac: 












Gu = out; ell; 14 =feud, {9 =future; e=k; chureh; dh= the; go, simg, imk; #0; thin; zh = azure; F. bon, diine. 
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HISPANIA DELENDA EST. 


AS Spain a right to national existence ? 

It would be folly to deny that she once had a splendid right to nationa 
existence. The nation that for nearly two hundred years ruled Europe—for 
good or ill, it does not matter which—justified her right to rule. In national 
affairs it may be taken as an axiom that the nation that rules deserves to rule. 
There is no logic save that of might. But there is a corollary to this law— 
and one of extreme importance—that the weak nation must go the wall. Its 
very impotency condemns it. The weak and crippled nation must purchase 
permission to exist by singularly upright conduct. 

What is true of nations is true of men. The rich and powerful man may 
do virtually what he pleases. The poor devil must walk circumspectly. 

The crimes that Spain committed in the days of her power we are not 
called upon to judge. She justified them by the unanswerable logic of the 
sword. England, in her might, need not care tuppence whether her acts in 
India, Ireland and Africa be right or wrong, fair or foul. We, as a nation, 
strong to-day and rich, may wreak what injustice we please and need not 
concern ourselves at all with the morality of the question. And so we say 
that the crimes of the bloody and victorious Spain of old, as long as they 
were successful crimes, are not stains upon her history. It is only when a 
nation falls, that she is disgraced. Then she loses her right to existence as a 
state in the brotherhood of nations. Then must she subsist on the sufferance 
of other nations. She must be meek and lowly of spirit, rigorously honest, 
humble as a poor kinsman; she must placate, where once she ruled. 

Spain, under Charles V., was the mightiest power the world had seen 
since the Roman Empire. By the policy of Ferdinand and Ximenes the 
sovereign had been made absolute, and the Church and the Inquisition 
adroitly adjusted to keep him so. The free constitutions were swept away. 
Spain became, as every fighting power must be, an absolute monarchy. 

It is only as a fighting power that she was worth considering. 

In the arts and in letters, in science and philosophy, her record is almost 
a blank. Her right to existence depended upon her ability to conquer, 
When she lost that she became as useless and pitiable as a.whipped bully. 
A ‘fighting power" that has been beaten for 200 years—surely it is time an 
end was made of it. 

Spain contributes absolutely nothing to modern civilization. 

Once she was a destroyer. Torquemado and Ximenes, Pizzaro, Cortez 
and Alva ravaged at home and abroad. They went out as into a harvest 
field, reaping the lives of men. They founded no colonies; they destroyed 
kingdoms. In an age when Danes and Englishmen, Italians and Portuguese 
were mapping out unexplored worlds, Spain made no discoveries. She fol- 
lowed and robbed in the footsteps of the explorers. Columbus was a Genoan, 
Vasco da Gama was a Portuguese—Magellan a Portuguese. Foreigners 
sailed her ships for her. Spain has contributed nothing to the science of 
navigation. To none of the modern sciences has she contributed. Mathe- 
matics, architecture, astronomy, which the Spaniards might have acquired 
from the Moors and the Jews, have no home in Spain. There is not an 
university of even the tenth rate in all Spain. There are no important manu- 
factures. Not even one invention is to be set down to the credit of Spain— 
not one. She has never created; she has destroyed. 





There is only one Spanish writer who stands in the front rank of litera- 
ture—Cervantes ; him the world would not willingly iet die. As for the 
rest, it would be sheer pedantry to set any great store by Lope de Vega, 
Quevedo, Calderon, the Mendozas or Gorgona. To art she has given Velas- 
quez and Murillo, and these only, for we would willingly forego Fortuny and 
Goya. To music—nothing. 

She stands to-day a pitiable figure among the nations, ragged, hungry, 
foul-smelling, ignorant, debased, timid and yet boastful, beaten and yet ar- 
rogant—a whining bully among the nations. 

And to-day we may reckon up her old sins. This is her day of reckoning. 
Well says the Spanish proverb, A cada Puerco viene su san Martin—to every 
pig comes pig-killing day. And this is Spain’s St. Martin’s day. The knife 
is at her throat. 

The evil that Spain did in the Netherlands was not lasting in its effect, but 
the two great crimes in her history—the banishment of the Jews and the 
Moors and the establishment of the Inquisition—are breeding consequences 
even to-day. The Jews had furnished Spain with her scholars and merchants. 
There is a tradition that there were Jews in Spain as early as the days of 





Solomon. Certainly they were there in the time of Paul, who wrote that he 
would visit them. They formed an appreciable part of the population of the 
cities; they were distinguished in law, in medicine, in science and in 
pedagogy. In banishing them Spain banished learning. In expelling the 
Jews she crippled her commerce, impoverished her educational institutions 
and decreased her wealth. Not quite at first were all the evils felt. They 
increased through the centuries. It is quite true that no nation was quite 
exempt from the epidemical religious lunacy a few centuries ago, but in 
Spain this fanaticism was most intolerable. France, England and the Low 
Countries were benefited by the expulsion of the Jews from Spain, and what 
they gained Spain lost. In banishing the Moors Spain banished architecture 
and mathematics and astronomy. This ground she has never regained. 

The disastrous effects of the sway of the Inquisition may still be traced 
in Spanish life. The lunacy of religious bigotry and intolerance still rages. 
The character of the people is medieval. It is anti-scientific, anti-reasona- 
ble. Spain to-day, with all its intolerance, with all its treachery and 
cowardice, with all its childish ignorance and monstrous bigotry, is just what 
the Inquisition made it. The real condition of this unhappy and useless 
country may be gathered from the fact that there are in Spain, in proportion 
to the population, fewer printing presses than there are in any quasi-civilized 
country—even dark little Roumania. A nation of illiterate and useless 
bigots—unproductive, destructive, a drag on modern civilization—/Hispania 
delenda est. 

A nation that contributes nothing to literature, to science, to esthetics, to 
any branch of modern thought or endeavor, Spain is on the eve of her St. 
Martin's day. 

The one idea for which she stands is that of Slavery. This is her one con- 
tribution to modern thought. Inthe Philippines and in Cuba she is endeav- 
oring to perpetuate this medizval institution. 

We, as a nation, have declared against slavery. It is intolerable that we 
should permit the Spanish beggar to flaunt the rags of our cast off policy. 

Spain has long outlived her usefulness. She is a diseased and cancered 
spot on modern civilization. She must be destroyed. She has no right to 
national existence. 

We believe the United States will drive her out of Cuba ere long, and we 
believe that the final dismemberment of Spain cannot be put off many years. 

But when Cuba is free from Spain—what then ? 

What are the United States to do with this white—or rather black—ele- 
phant? Shall we make it an American colony? Shall we send thither some 
Nebraska satrap to rule it for us? Or some satrap chosen from the Washing- 
ton ‘‘ring”’? To be sure this would open the door to peculation on an almost 
viceregal scale, but what of it? There would be also the customs, the post 
office, and scores of similar office breeders. It is easy to imagine what prey 
Cuba would be for the politicians. 

The difficulties in admitting Cuba into the Union of States are many. Nor 
does it seem desirable. As we have pointed out in these columns, Cuba isa 
black country. The patriots of whom we read are chiefly negroes and half- 
preeds. Now, we have enough black States as it is. Only by killing a 
negro postmaster now and then do the whites of those States manage to 
make life tolerable. Why should we add these Spanish speaking negroes to 
our own indigestible black mass of 8,500,000 negroes? The result would be 
that in Cuba there would have to arise an equivalent of the ‘‘ white domina- 
tion” of our Southern States. In one way or another—by shotguns or the 
faggot—the blacks would have to be persuaded to yield to disenfranchise- 
ment. It would be necessary to diddle them out of the freedom for which 
they are fighting. 

The United States are strong enough to disdain hypocrisy. When we 
take Cuba from Spain, we should take it frankly and fearlessly, as Dick Tur- 
pin took purses on the highway. With no pretenses of ‘‘man and brother” 
equality and no sham talk of philanthropy, we should rule the island asa 
conquered province. It would lead to immense political and financial cor- 
ruption, but it would probably be the least of the three evils. 

In any case Cuba is likely to prove a black and troublous elephant 

This, however, is a question that time may settle. 

Our first duty is to destroy the decayed and pestiferous kingdom of Spain. 

She has no place among the nations. 

She lags superfluous. 

The sooner her throat is cut the better. 

And we might as well do the cutting! 
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| DEDICATE this joyous stanza to the American 
jingo: 


ae 5 







Cupid is on We don’t want to fight, 
A But by jingo! if we do, 
‘3 We can rent the ships, 





We can hire the men 
And borrow the money, too. 


* 
* * 


Dramatically the week has been barren. 
There have been Lenten lectures and Lenten 
concerts. The continuous performance have 
continued. Elita Proctor Otis has played 
Nancy toa roaring Bill Sykes. Walter Jones 
has shone out mildly as a star. Mr. Drew, Mr. 
Crane, Mr. Miller and Miss Adams are doing 
as well as can be expected. In the world of the stage there is nothing 
new this week—not even a divorce. No conspicuous actor has beaten his 
wife. No famous actress has netted a millionaire.. The playwrights have 
been busy as usual, doing stunts at the Lambs’ Club. 

A dull week and a dull world, my friends. 

‘*Woe is me that I sojourn in Mesech, that I dwell not in the tents of 


Kedar.” 


- 
. x 


The tents of Kedar have always appealed to my fancy. 

I like to picture them, royally purple and gold, by the stream that goes 
singing in the sunlight, like the brook by the ermitage in the ‘ Faéry 
Queene.” I like to dream of the dark, slim girl, with bold eyes and black, 
thick, scented hair, who should come with twilight. 

Now that the sap is in the trees, he is a poor creature who is not gypsily 
inclined, who is not fain for the highway and the moor, the midnight fire and 
the flitting at dawn. They are your only true monarchs—these circum 
fornean rogues and gypsies, who travel 
the king’s highway. I had rather tinker 
pots and pans than rhymes. I had rather 
steal fowl than ideas. 





* 
* * 


To go gypsying in a gentlemanly fash- 
ion is perhaps the roundest pleasure a man 
of parts can have. And such an inno- 
cent pleasure! Robert Louis Stevenson, 
wandering through France, his only com- 
panion an honest fellow of four shins was 
on the edge of perfect felicity. George 
Borrow—he of ‘‘The Romany Rye” and 





‘‘Lavengro”—camping in the Mumpers’ ee Chest > 
Dingle, fighting the Flaming Tinman, or Y 
teaching big Isopel Berners the Armenian “Where canI'see you 


tomorrow; at Church?” 
“No; at The Matinee.” 





conjugations, was probably in as reason- 
able and satisfactory mode of life as any 
humanity has devised. Upon my word, 
if I were a tolerable horsecoper, I should take to the road to-morrow. I 
have missed my vocation, which was that of the Flemish vagabond in the 
picture by Teniers. 
* ° * 

All this I have written, my pale child, in order to break in a new pen, 

before beginning to write upon 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND THE STAGE; 


BEING HINTS AND INSTIGATIONS TOWARD A TREATISE ON THE DRAMA AS AN 
AGENT IN THE WAR OF LABOR AND CAPITAL. 


*Tis a dignified topic and profitable. 


* - 7 

When the drama was great it was great because it stood for something. 
It was a synthesis of the thought of the day. Whenever it has ceased to 
reflect the passions and problems of its age, the drama has become the toy of 
amusement hunters—a mere bag of tricks, dumped out on the stage to amaze 
the idle. 

Moreover, there is no subject, under heaven and on earth, that the 
dramatist cannot discuss in terms of his art. He may dabble in politics, like 


Aristophanes, or in psychology, like Shakespeare. All that he needs is 
genius, or, since genius is rare, the knack of the theatre. 


The serious playwrights of the day are working more and more toward a 
reasonable use of the social problem, which is, after all, the one problem of 
these grimly and ridiculously demo- 


cratic days. sah aaa aihbtpran. 
The ‘‘ Weavers,” ‘‘Les Mauvais "Sacred musi2 


Bergers,” a great part of the Ibsenic 
drama are merely signs of the times. 

They are signs of the recognition 
of the fact that the stage is, after all, 
the most practical tribune from which 
to appeal to the people. 

The pulpit has withdrawn from the 
people. 

The press is debased beneath them. 

There remains the stage, which is in the way of becoming, as it was of 
old, the people’s tribune. 


















vwrre 
vost 


* 
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You and I, it may be, with the contempt of the manicured person for the 
greasy mechanic, may be perfectly indifferent whether or not the stage is 
turned into a labor orator’s tribune. We may share Col. Robert G. Ingersoll’s 
opinion that a good coat on a mechanic's back is proof that his wages are too 
high. Our concern in the question may be merely esthetic. If our Hoyt 
farces are to be displaced by Hauptmann tragedies of labor and dramas of 
starvation, we have an esthetic interest in the matter. 

I would rather think, however, that we have a deeper insight into the 
social difficulties of the hour and a more human sympathy with the under 
dogs. 

* * 

The shooting down of starved miners in the coal fields, the starving of the 
drudging women of the Eastern mills are facts of no new significance. They 
are the old bad facts of human history. Always the proletarian has been 
flogged to his toil, robbed of his gain, killed for rebelling. Always and every- 
where the women of the laboring class have been starved and beaten. The 
modern state is built upon the principle that injustice to the many is jus- 
tice to the few who alone deserve justice. The theory of this Government is 
that of protection for the rich and correction for the poor. An old, old 
theory. It has always obtained. 

Now and then it has been questioned. It was bloodily put to the question 
in 1789. 


aa 
. * 


Up to the present, however, the revolt of the proletarian has never been 
dangerous. The brute has turned, growling and threatening, in his straw. 
Now and then, like Solomon’s madman, he has thrown about firebrands. 
These fits of passion were temporary. They were mere flashes of wrath 
or despair. Easily the brute was whipped back to his work. He felt the 
wrong, but he knew noremedy. Indeed he thought not at all. 


a 
- aa 


Matters are changing. By an oversight or by recklessness they will yet 
learn to deplore the upper classes have devised a scheme of education. They 
have taught the laborer, he who should grind the corn like a blind mill 
horse, to see; they have taught him to think; they have permitted him to 
acquire the perilous knowledge of reading other men’s thoughts. 

The instructed and intelligent proletarian is the chief menace of modern 
civilization. The greed of the unintelligent rich is not so dangerous; it has 
always existed; but when it is confronted by an intelligent lower order, the 
danger is tremendous. 


* 
. ed 


The lower orders read, think, discuss the matters that concern them. 
They are not blind to the inequality of life. They are plotting the curves of 
a new civilization. The press aids them. This is perilous. The pulpit 
hardly rebukes them. Here, too, is a danger. 

But all this is light as straw compared to the tremendous peril—for the 
present organization of government of the people, by the rich and for the rich 
—that lies in public dramatic expositions of the social problem, as it is called. 


* 
7 * 


There is power in the printed word. Byron saw the possibilities in a drop 
of ink. The spoken word is like fire and tow. Neither of them contains a 
tithe of the dynamic force there is in the acted thing—the mimed thing—the 
thing lived out with a shuddersome like- 
ness to the real thing. 

The theorizing of Elysée Réclus and 
Jules Huret and Benjamin Tucker and 
Krapotkine is but as the crackling of » 
thorns under a pot. 

Noise and fury signifying nothing. 

But ‘‘ The Weavers "—— 

This is a living picture of the injus- 
tice of the social conditions that is ter- 
rible in its potency. You see them 
there—those poor devils of labor, harried and beaten and robbed, starved till 
they gnaw the bones of a boiled dog. 

You may see them any day in real life? 

To be sure you may. 
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They crawl up out of innumerable cellars at daybreak, world over. 

But to see them in real life is not the same thing as seeing them on the 

stage—reinforced, as it were, by the insistent emphasis of the footlights. 

There the proletarian may see himself. His misery comes home to him. 

The picture lives in his brain. It eats, like a corrosive acid, into his soul. 

How long do you think it will take him to translate it into action ? 

7 ™ . 

Gerhart Hauptmann, Ibsen, Octave Mirbeau may have much to answer 
for. They are preaching rebellion in the most effec- 
tive way it can be preached. The sermons carry 
across the footlights. And they teach lessons which 


should not be learned by the lower orders. 
\ \ * af * 
¥, The esthetic side of this question is of less impor- 
tance. I do not believe that there will result any 
- marked changes in dramatic form. 
* 
7 . 


Were I His Majesty Wilhelm II., Emperor of Ger- 
many, I should crown Gerhart Hauptmann with laurels and roses and— 


burn him at the stake. 


* 
* * 


An unknown benefactrix, who sends me long letters, tempered with 
Japanese dolls, woolen stockings, books of religious verse, neckties and tracts 
on temperance and Holy Living, sent me a ‘‘Shakespeare Kalendar for 
1898.” 

From it I learn that among the noted events of March are the death 
(March 6, 1616) of Francis Beaumont, the baptism of Shakespeare’s brother 
Richard (March 11, 1574), the burial of Richard Burbage (March 16, 1619), 
the death of Philip Massinger (March 17, 1640), the death of Queen Elizabeth 
(of whom no scandal!) and that of John Donne, who died the last day of the 
month in the year 1631. , 

+ a 

The Kalendar speaks like a book. Dr. Donne is buried in St. Paul’s in 

London, and on the white marble monument you may read: ‘‘ Exutus morte 
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Tiberius is so moved by the fair preacher of a new faith that he orders 
Pontius Pilate to send to Rome the person who had raised her from the dead; 
and Velosianus sets out to escort him, but he is too late. Christ has been 
crucified, and his body disappeared. Velosianus then travels through Judea 
to seek information from His disciples. In alonely cottage he meets Veronica, 
who guards as her most precious treasure a handkerchief, on which the like- 
ness of Jesus is impressed. According to some traditions the proper form of 
her name was Berenice, that of the Canaanitist woman whom Christ had 
healed. 

Velosianus gazes motionless on the white cloth where the outlines of a 
face had been, as it were, breathed upon the fabric. ‘‘He saw,” writes 
Voss, ‘‘the countenance of a sufferer; the lips, on which words of love and 
blessing seemed to hover, opened as with a suppressed moan; the eyes, in 
which a world of love, a heaven of pity lay, looked with a dying glance on 
the spectator. From the pale, thorn-crowned head the blood flowed down 
the cheeks.” 

The ex-priest, who had never previously seen any imagés of gods except 
those that were goodly and glad, in eternal youth, joy and beauty, felt, as he 
gazed, as if the whole world lay in ruins. 

Meanwhile Tiberius, driven to madness by waiting for the arrival of his 
messenger, shatters the statue of Diana, crying ‘‘ There are no gods.” At 
length, however, Velosianus and Veronica are announced. The emperor 
looks at the image on the veil and sinks to the ground. 

The strongest scene is laid in Jerusalem. The Pharisees, in their alarm at 
the popular belief in the resurrection, had slain a peasant and exposed the 
body in the market place. Pilate comes and recognizes the man he tried to 
save. Mary Magdalen who loved him, comes and recognizes the body. Then 
the mother comes from Nazareth ; she sees the corpse, ‘‘No, that is not my 
son !” 

The employment of all this legendary matter, and the treatment of Ver- 
onica and Mary Magdalen, who dies the first female martyr, are more 
theatrical than dramatic. 

oa 

Some American as well as European papers have mentioned a discovery 

in Rome of a contemporaneous sketch of the Crucifixion. According to the 


Tis but 3 Step from Church to Theatre--:-- 














Ultimo die Martii, 1631." He was a godly, pious man and no mean poet. 
Isaak Walton, a sympathetic friend, drew an admirable character of him, 
which you may perchance remember. Dr. Donne’s ‘‘ Divine Poems” are so 
well known that his minor poems are usually disregarded, and yet in them I 
think is the better stuff. His poetical epistles to Ben Jonson are singularly 
good, and I can read the ‘Anatomy of the World” with complete satisfac- 
tion at any time. 





BOOKS AND BOOKMEN. 


NEVER could understand why ‘‘Ben Hur” was so popular, and still less 
can I understand why ‘‘Quo Vadis” is the best selling book of the 

season. I suppose the reason is that the religious world, which has a pious 
objection to novels, can soothe its conscience in perusing these dreary books 
because they talk of Christ and Christians. 

These two books make a great display of antiquarian erudition, and pro- 
fess to stick to some extent close to the facts of history, but ‘‘ The New God,” 
by Voss, flings facts, possibilities, time and space to the winds. 

Voss puts down as his second title, ‘‘ Romance of the Days of the Emp eror 
Tiberius.” It is a clever theatrical piece of work, wildly fanciful. 

Velosianus, the priest king, has lost all faith in the gods of Rome. He leaves 
the temple and resolves to flee into solitude and seek for a god not made 
with hands. ‘Like a lonely pillar he stands on the dark blue carpet of 
flowers that cover the summit of the rock and gazes on the radiant death of 
the day. He had with a feeling of triumph buried the old dead gods. Yet 
standing, sorrowless, by their grave he already perceives that man has need 
of gods, more need than of daily bread—at least has need of a belief in gods.” 
So he will wander through all the world in quest of a living god. 

At Capri he finds Tiberius and a Hebrew maiden. She is the daughter of 
Jairus, who has been raised from the dead. She sees in visions what is tak- 
ing place at the moment in Jerusalem. She preaches a new Lord; she 
preaches love to the cruel emperor of the world. Velosianus and Tiberius 
look into each other’s eyes and recognize that they both are free from the de- 
lusions of their religion—that they both hope for a new living God. 

This is a rather curious character to give to Tiberius, who, in the very 
year when these events are represented as taking plaee, said in a public let- 
ter to the Senate: ‘‘ What to write to you, Senators, or how to write, I know 
not; and what not to write at this time may all the gods and goddesses tor- 
ment me more than I daily feel that I am suffering if I do know.” 





discoverer, Prof. Maracchi, the sketch or scratching (sgraffito) is on a wall 
of the palace of Tiberius, represents a cross with a figure labeled Pilatus and 
contains a long inscription, beginning with Chrestus, and referring to the 
teaching and passion of Christ. The whole is supposed to be the work of a 
Roman soldier who had been an eyewitness of the execution. 

A very curious scrawled drawing was found in the Palatine in 1856 and 
published the next year. It represents a crucified figure with an ass’ head, a 
man at the foot of the cross and the words in Greek. ‘‘ Alexamenos Worships 
God.” But the date of this is assigned to the third century. Of the sketch 
at present under discussion no fac-simile has been published. It has been 
known, however, for years. It does not represent an execution. There are 
two high poles with cross pieces, connected by a rope with a ladder placed at 
each of the poles. The figures on the 
ground are very small compared with 
the height of the poles, and the whole 
looks like an arrangement for a tight- 
rope act. The name given as Pilatus is 
more likely Filetus, the Blondin of the 
period probably, and the Chrestus ought 
to be readjCrescens. The inscription is 
anything but a religious one. ‘* O Cres- 
cens, the rival who robs me of my girl, 
a bear in the mountains shall devour.” 
Moreover the old building in which the 
drawing was found is not the real palace 
of Tiberius, but an addition made in 
the reign of Hadrian. 


* 
* = 











The second tale in Julius Hart's ‘* Voices 
of the Night” is longer, more profound 
and more effective than its companion. In 
this, styled ‘‘Media in Vita: A Song of 
Death,” the approach of insanity, the slow 
clouding of the intellect are depicted with 
thrilling art. The reader knows not whether it is fancy or reality or the mere experi- 
The written words come before us like an unfolding roll of line 





ence of a dream. 
that are senseless yet plastic, and of colors that blend into figures and then part, like 
the dreams of fever, like the recollection of some wonder book read in childhood and 


then forgotten. 
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The Stage Abroad. 


SOUUUUDEERELOUEAUUUOUUUEDENENENEEE 


“HE wife of Maitre Labori, the defender of M. Zola in the late trial at Paris, 

is said to be a native of Leeds, 1n Yorkshire. She was an excellent 
pianist, and was married to de Pachmann, but the union was an unhappy one, 
and was dissolved by the courts. 


— 


* 
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At a late performance of Puccini’s ‘‘Manon Lescaut” at Bologna, Botes, 
who had the role of Geronte, made no success in his first scene, and when the 
second scene began remained in the wings. The conductor, thinking it was 
an accident, started the orchestra again, when the manager rushed out 
crying, ‘‘ Down with the curtain; the act over again!” The public grumbled, 
but were appeased by the manager's statement that the singer had been 
seized with sudden indisposition. The act began again, but Botes sang 
worse than before and was hissed. Thereupon he advanced to the footlights, 
took off his hat, bowed courteously to the public, said ‘‘Good evening, gen- 
tlemen,” and walked off. The theatre had never heard such a tumult as now 
arose. The poor manager again appeared, tearing his hair and explaining 
that Botes had played this trick because he did not like the costume the 
management had given him. Meanwhile the director of police appeared and 
tried to bring the singer to reason. In vain Botes began to abuse the official, 
and from words proceeded blows. He wasarrested and takenaway. Luckily 
another singer capable of taking the part was found, the act began for the 
third time and the opera went on all right to the end. 


* 
* * 


Another fiery Italian has been making a scene in Vienna. Ata rehearsal 
of Leoncavallo’s ‘‘La Bohéme,” the conductor, Mahler, opened proceedings by 
addressing the orchestra: ‘‘ Gentlemen, we want to be very careful to-day, 
for we want to show Signor Leoncavallo that the Vienna Court Opera is 
still in a position to interpret his music worthily. Signor Leoncavallo has 
made the charge that yesterday you were not quite equal to the business. 
We must do our best then torender possible the premiére for Wednesday.” 

Leoncavallo jumped up from his stall in front, and addressed the orches- 
train French. ‘‘Gentlemen I feel myself honored in the highest degree by 
being played here, and in every respect I am satisfied with the orchestra. 
What conductor Mahler has said is simply not true.” He explained that he 
had asked Mahler to delay the premiére for two days to make some changes 
in the scenic arrangements and that Mahler had refused. The present ar- 
tangements were not to his mind. ‘‘ What you see on the stage may be Mah- 
ler’s opera; mine it is not. A criminal sentenced to death has a respite for 
twenty-four hours, but he will not give me that time from the gallows.” 


* 
. . 


The Theatre de l’Huvre goes on it’s way rejoicing and for its fourth 
spectacle produced a French three act piece and a Scandinavian one of equal 
dimensions. Neither of the pieces, as M. Faquet remarks in his review, are 
first class, but perhaps on that very account they bring into striking relief 
differences between the Gallic and the Norse spirit. 

I believe with Matthew Arnold that the note of the French spirit is clear- 
ness first of all, then simplicity, then symmetry. But, it seems to me, in 
these days these qualities that characterize the great school of French writ- 
ers are not very conspicuous. It may be that in the past great sacrifices 
have been made for the purpose of attaining these qualities, and that this 
has been done at the expense of higher things. The world is not clear, life 
is not simple, things are not symmetrical, and hence the French spirit of 
lucidity and order has often turned itself into a mere logic chopping ma- 
chine. I can never believe that, as the old Greek said, very often the half is 
greater than the whole; that what seems to the logical mind incoherent is 
merely the statement in terms limited by our limited powers of expression 
and reason, of truths that transcend mere reason, mere carnal and psychical 
reason of which the spiritual, the pneumatic part of man has presentiments, 
which we are pleased to call mysterious. But I am drifting far away from 
the Theatre de 1’uvre. 

The first piece in its late performance is ‘‘ L’Echelle,” ‘‘ The Ladder.’ 
It is by a gentleman who bears the very Netherlandish name of Van Zype, 
and the good Teutonic name of Gustave. The other is ‘‘Le Balcon,” by an 
unmistakable Scandinavian, Gunnor Helberg, and it is no wonder that M. 
Faquet says ‘‘ The first piece is by a Frenchman, the other by a Nordlander, 
and it might be, I know, the other way about.” 


* 
* * 


‘*The Ladder” is merely part of the title of Van Zype’s play. The full 
title is ‘From the Top to the Bottom of the Ladder,” and the play is con- 
cerned with three stages in the iadder of human life. 

First StaGe.—The great financier, with enormous schemes and just on the 
point of becoming bankrupt. You for see what comes next? His wife, while 
he has been engaged in his Panama and other adventures, has had her own 
adventures in the Isle of Cythera. While his bank account was on the right 
side he was a man of punctilious honor, and had begun a divorce suit 
against the lady. But when he is on the verge of ruin, his principles become 
more accomodating. Reason why? The erring lady possesses in her own 


right 150,000 frs. He accepts the situation, and forgives a wife who has 
150,000 good qualities. 


* 
* * 


Stace Two.—The collapse of this great financier has brought down a 
small shopkeeper, M. Leblanc. He had been the proud possessor of 40,000 
frs., which he had deposited with the banker at the rate of 200 per cent. 
The dialogue here is amusing. 

‘* You advised me,” says the poor fellow to his wife. 

‘*Oh, get out !” she replies. 

‘You wanted me to do it.” 

‘‘ You ought to have had more sense than a poor woman like me !” 

But what's the use of talking. They try to get some money from the old 
grandfather. With what they succeed in obtaining from him and Mme. 
Leblanc’s little economies they have 12,000 frs. 

‘*Now,” says poor Leblanc, ‘‘let us ask for time and carry.on the busi- 
ness.” 

‘‘ And work for others?” says she. 

‘‘Work to pay our debts and preserve our honor.” 

‘‘No, no,” she replies, ‘‘with 12,000 frs. saved the business can be carried 
on in my name.” 


* 
* * 


STAGE THREE.—A workman's family is ruined by Leblanc’s failure. They 
have no coal, no bread, no work. Everything has gone to the pawnshop ex- 
cept one trinket that he cannot find in his heart to part with. It is a scarf 
pin which his kind old employer had presented to him as a recognition of his 
being the best workman in the place. Now this must go. Alas, the diamond 
is just a bit of glass, the gold is brass, the whole thing is worth a franc and 
ahalf. Then the daughter of the house comes in with twenty francs. For 
the third time money is master. 


” 
o ” 


It will be seen that, like many of the pieces lately produced in France and 
Germany, it is of a pronounced socialist, anti-capitalist, anarchistic tendency 
—a symptom of disease as menacing as the Dreyfus affair, and worse than 
any Panama scandal. It arraigns the whole modern bourgeoise society of 
France ready to descend to any infamy for money. 


* . * 

Van Zype is, however, no Frenchman, but a Belgian, and the Royal 

Academy of Brussels has awarded to him the grand prize for drama. 
* ” * 

Another piece, ‘‘La Fortune,” is by Bourgeois and Andre Thisset. It 
introduces us to the ménage of an old long married couple, M. and Madame 
Bregeot. He is a clerk in a Government office, and she is simply his wife. 
They live and have lived for years in perfect happiness in a little house at 
Passy, that they took because the rent was low. All is serene in the life of 
the exemplary couple till M. Bregeot buys a lottery ticket. 

Then their troubles begin. Their peace has vanished, hope and fear 
succeed in disturbing their bosoms as they impatiently wait for the drawing 
of the lottery. The result of the drawing is to be announced by telegraph; 
they wait in feverish excitement for the coming of the news, and meanwhile 
form ali kinds of projects. The telegraph boy comes. Bregeot has won the 
grand prize, and with it all kind of anxieties, miseries and inconveniences 
that they hitherto had not known. They see themselves on all sides envied, 
hated, plotted against, robbed, murdered; in fact they see no other way out 
of their difficulty, except to run away from the house where they have been 
so happy. So in the shades of night they fly with nothing but the clothes on 
their backs, and—the lottery ticket, 


O Night! 
And Storm and Darknesss! Ye are wondrous strong, 
Yet lovely in your strength. As is the light, 
Which comes a while in the deep eye of woman.—Milton. 
HIS is from the Evening Sun. At what time Milton wrote those lines 
the Sun does not state—probably a century and a quarter after his 
death, and in some Byronic reincarnation. The last line of the quotation 
needs revision. Since the death of Mr. Dana the Sua has got in slovenly 
habits. There is still time for repentance and reform. 


goed MAARTENS, the Dutch novelist, who recently visited J. M. 
Barrie in London, is now on his way to the Holy Land aud Egypt. 

This author is well known in this country, where his novels, notably 
‘« The Sin of Joost Avelingh,” are very popular. Little, we believe, has been 
written of his personal affairs. In Holland he is by no means a favorite. In 
the first place he writes in English and he has, in the second place, published 
many scathing criticisms of his native land. He stands quite apart from the 
Dutch writers of the day—and, indeed, prefers to be considered a foreigner. 

Maarten Maartens’ real name is Schwartz. His father was a learned Jew 
who verted to Protestantism and became a very successful preacher. The 
son was educated chiefly in England, though at one time he tried to become 
professor of law at the University of Utrecht. His candidature was unsuc- 
cessful and he withdrew, a disappointed and, it is said,embittered man. He 
married the daughter of a millionaire brewer and lives on a spacious estate 
near Utrecht in complete retirement. 

‘I am a Protestant Jew,” he is reported to have said once, ‘‘an English 
Dutchman—and I have neither a religion nor a country.” 
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Alfred Dolge & Son, 
_ Q New York City. | 
BEHR BROS. & CO., 
Pianos, 
292 and 296 11th Avenue, New York. 
D. H. BALDWIN & CO., 


Baldwin Pianos, Ellington Pianos, Valley 
Gem Pianvus, Hamilton Organs, 





Chicago, IIl. 


KRANICH & BACH, © 
Pianos, 
233 and 235 East 23d Street, New York. 








STRAUCH BROS., 
Piano Actions, Keys and Hammers, 
2 Tenth Avenue, New York 


WEGMAN PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 
Auburn, N.Y 
WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, 
Piano Actions, 
457 West 45th Street, New York 
WESER BROS., 
Pianos, 
524 to 528 West 43d Street, New York. 





SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 
471 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago, [1] 


SPIES PIANO MFG. CO., 
Pianos, 
Southern Boulevard and 132d Street, New York 








KRELL PIANO CO. 
Pianos, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
Pianos, 
Boston, Mass., and New York. 








CHASE BROS. PIANO CO., — 
Pianos, 
Muskegon, Mich., and Chicago. — 
CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., 
Organs, 





LYON & HEALY, 
Music and Musical Instruments and 
Musical Merchandise, 
Chicago, Ill. 











LUDWIG & CO., _ 
Pianos, 


Chicago, Ill. 135th Street and S. Boulevard, New York City. 











MILLER ORGAN CO.. 


Organs, 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO., 
Piano Keys, Actions and Hammers, 


Ivorvton, Conn 
0 7 Lebanon, Pa. 


McPHAIL PIANO CO., 


Pianos, 











A. B. CHASE CO., 
Pianos, 
Norwalk, Ohio. 





ALFRED DOLGE & SON, 
Piano Supplies, Hammers, &c. 
110 and 112 Fast 13th Street, New York. 


Boston, Mass. 


THE MASON & RISCH _ 
VOCALION CO., LTD., 
Vocalion Organs, 
10 East 16th Street, New York, 
and Worcester, Mass. 
MALCOLM LOVE & CoO., 


Pianos, 


EVERETT PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 
John Church Company, Factors, 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Cincinnati. 
EMERSON PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 
” Boston, New York and Chicago. 

















Waterloo, N. Y. 


MARSHALL & WENDELL 
PIANO MBG. CO., Lt. 


Pianos. 





J. & C. FISCHER, 
Pianos, 
417 to 483 West 28th Street, New York. 


GILDEMEESTER & KROEGER, 


Pianos, 


Albany, N. Y. 





MASON & HAMLIN, 
Pianos and Organs, 
Boston, Mass. 
NEEDAM PIANO & ORGAN CO., 


Pianos and Organs, 
86 East i4th Street (Union Square), New York. 











New Vork. 


HAMILTON S. GORDON, 


Pianos and Musical Merchandise, 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 





cia a Pianos, 
mai See Boston, Mass. 
HALLET & DAVIS CO., PAINTER & EWING, 
Pianos, Pianos, 


Boston, Mass. 116 and 1107 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“CKOWN” PIANO, 


With Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier 
for Pianists, Students and Vocal Accompaniments. 


GEO. P. BENT, Manufacturer, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


BRAUMULLER rims: 


PIANOS. 


Nos. 402 to 410 West 14th Street, New York. 


STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 
184T# STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


H RAKAUER BROS. 


m~ PLA NOS. 














STEINWAY & SONS, 
Pianos, 
Steinway Hall, New York 


STERLING CO., 


Pianos, 





WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 


Organs, 
York, Pa. 


STAIB PIANO ACTION MFG. CO., 


Pianv Actions, 
1th Street and Brook Avenue, New York. 





Derby, Conn. 








THE CELEBRATED 


PIANOS PIANOS 
Are the c 0 i Vi and the 

favorite of the refined 
Artist. musical public 


New York Warerooms, SOHMER BUILDING, 170 Sth Ave. Cor. 22d Street. 


CAUTION-- The baying public will please not confound the genuine 8-0-H-M-E-R 


Piano with one of a similar scunding name of a cheap grade. 
THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE LIST OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS 








Warerooms: 
159-161 E. 126th Street, New York. 115-117 E. 14th Street, New York. 





Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS. 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECY. 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 


Ws 





V4 1 


iY 















Face to Face 
The pleasure of a confidential chat 
is doubled by the sweet breath that 
goes with a well-ordered system. 
And that is always insured by 
Sweet breath, bright eye, R/IPANS - TABULES 
clear complexion,....- . 
RIPANS - TABULES 


NS TABULES in @ paper carton (without glass) is now for sale at some 
oy tae sort is intended for the poor and the economical. One dosea 
had by mail by sending forty-eight cents to the Kirans OnmmmcaL 
New York—or a single carton (TEN TABULES) will be sent for five cents. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Sreivway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL. 


Nos. 107, 109 & Ill East Fourteenth Street. 











CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIE, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Caseand Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(ESTARLISHED 1867,) 
Mies CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories. 


Students from the city and vicinity: as well as 
those from abroad, can enter at any time during 
the School Year and Summer Term. 

Young ladies from a distance find a home in the 
Conservatory Building, where they can pursue 
their studies under the supervision of the Direct- 
ress. For Catalogues, address 

Miss CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence Streets, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 








BRANCHES TAUGHT. 


Pianoforte, Voice Culture. Pipe, Organ Cabinet 
Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other 
Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, En- 
semble Playing, Elocution and Physical Culture; 
also Modern Languages and English Literature 


Students are prepared for positions in Schools 
and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage, 


The Conservatory of Music. 


The Conservatory em%vraces: First. Instrumencai (comprising all solo and all instrumental instru- 
ments); Second, Vocal; and Third, Tneory of Music and Composition Schools. 

The Vocal Scuooi is divided into two sections—(a) concert singing and (6) operatic singing. There 
is also a training school for pianoforte teachers. [n connection with these subjects there are classes 
for Italian, German, literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music,), ensemble 
singing, musical dictation, eiocution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &c.,&c. Teaching 
staff consists of forty teachers. 
Winter Teri will begin September 16; Summer Term, April 1. Entrance examination takes place 
on the same days at the College (Wolfstrasse, 3-5). The yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, 
violin, viola, violoncello classes ; 200 marks ($50) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 marks 


($100) for solo singing. 
For full details apply to the Secretary. WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 


Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 
DRESDEN, GERMANY. 


bth year 47 different branches taught. ear, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among whom 
for Theoretical branches are Felix Drdseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prot. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piano 
Prof. Déring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole Sher- 
. Tyson- Wolf, Mus. Doc., &c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist, Fahrman, Music Director H mer, 
Organist Janssen ; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the Royal 
Orchestra, at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concert: . Grutz- 
macher; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Fraul. von Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agi, Orgeni 
Ronnuberger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff-Georgi, &c. u- 
cation from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission times, 
beginning of April and beginning of September. Admission granted also at other times. Prospectus 
ao 





Principal: 
PROFESSOB 
= DK. #B. WULLNER. 


COLOGNE-ON-THE- 
... BHINE. 
Founded in 13960, 








Last 


‘ull list of teachers at the o HE MUSICAL COURIER and through 
Prof. BUGEN KRANTZ, Director. 


ces of 





Eetablished 1846 


C.G. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, Germany, 
Music Eugraving and 
Printing, 
Lithography and 
= Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses 
to apply for Estimates of 
Manuscripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and 
quickest execution ; liberal 
conditions. 


r MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


WEBER PIANOS 


““THE MUSICAL STANDARD OF THE WORLD.” 





For nearly fifty years the Weber Pianos have given the 
| greatest satisfaction in thousands of American and Euro- 
| pean homes. 

The same intelligence and solidity of construction, 


pure, musical and sympathetic tone, combined with 
greatest power, which have cnaracterized the 


WEBER 


in its Complete triumph over all competition in 1876, 
are marked in even a greater degree in the 


WEBER OF 1897-8. 


WAREROOMS :__. 
Fifth Avenue, cor. 16th Street, New York. 
258-260 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
511 Wood Street, Pittsburg. 
Masonic Temple, Denver. 


The Stern Conservatory of Music, ‘sz 


Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


20 Wilhelmstrasse, Berlin, S. W. 


CONSERVATORY : Development in all branches of Music. OPERATIC SCHOOL: Complete 
Training for the Stage. ORCHESTRA SCHOOL (comprising all soloand a!l orchestral in: truments) 
SEMINARY: Special Training for Teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL. ELEMENTARY PIANO and 
VIOLIN SCHOOL. 

Principals—Frau Prof. SELMA NICKLASS-KEMPNER, ADOLF SCHULZE ! BENNO STOLZENBERG 
(Vocal); E. E. TAUBERT, LUDWIG BUSSLER. HANS PFITZNER (Composition, T ry. Musical History); 
FELIX DREYSCHOCK, ALBERT EIBENSCHOTZ, Prof. HEINRICH EHRLICH, A. PAPENDICK, HANS PFITZ- 
NER, ALFRED SORMANN, E. E. TAUBERT, L. C. WOLF (Piano); Fr. Poentrz (Harp, Harmonium): 
OTTO DIENEL, Royal Musical Director (Organ): Prof. Gt WILLY NICKING, W. 
RAMPELMANN (Violin); ANTOW HEKKING (‘Cello); Prof EMANUEL REICHER 
(Dramatic School), U. S. W ; ‘ ; 

Charges: Prom 125 [Marks ($30) up to 500 Marks ($125) Annually. 
2 Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory. 
Pupils received at any time. Consultation hours from 11 A. M 


ROYAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


At SONDERSHAUSEN (THURINGIA, GERMANY). 

Vocal and Operatic School. String and Wind Instruments—Piano, Organ, Orchestra, 
Theory and Conducting School. Twenty-three teachers. Complete education for the 
calling of a performer as well as of teacher. Many Americans (one-fifth of the number 
of pupils) in the Conservatory. Prospectus and school report to be had free of charge 
from the Secretary’s office. 





STAV HOLLAENDER 
BENNO STOLZENBEK 


tol P. M. 





Director : Court Conductor Prof. Schroeder. 


MetRoPOLITAN COLLEGE oF Music ConcERT DIRECTION MAYER 


Of the University of the State of New York, 
9 & 21 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
DUDLEY BUCK, President. 
JOHN C. GRIGGS, Director. 
W. E. PALMER, Treasurer. 
By special arrangement 
Mr. GEORG HENSCHEL 


will receive a limited number of pupils at the 
College studios during the season. For dates and 
terms address the College. 


vose 





(W. ADLINGTON), 
THE LEADING EUROPEAN AGENCY, 
Representing the World’s Greatest Artists, 
Vocal and Instrumental. 


SOLE AGENT POR M. PADEREWSKI, 


|224 Regent St., London, W. 


ARCCode. Cables: “ Liaet. London.” 





PrANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 

Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 

Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 








BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW ‘YORK. 

















